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PREFACE 

Agricultural  policy  considerations  by  various  economic  and  legislative 
groups  have  long  stimulated  a  keen  interest  in  price  spreads  between  the 
farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  informational  needs  of  these  groups  have 
centered  on  the  measurement  of  these  spreads  and  the  relation  of  changes 
in  spreads  to  changes  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  March  1935  issued  a  preliminary  re- 
port, "The  Margin  Between  Farm  Prices  and  Retail  Prices  of  Ten  Foods," 
which  summarized  for  the  period  1910-34  price  spreads  for  10  of  the  most 
important  farm  products.  This  research  was  expanded  to  include  58 
food  items  in  a  1936  report,  "Price  Spread  Between  the  Farmer  and  the 
Consumer."  Beginning  with  1941,  farm-retail  price  spreads  for  food 
products  have  been  published  on  a  continuing  basis  by  the  Department  in 
"The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation"  and  other  reports.  Pas- 
sage of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946,  Public  Law  783,  gave 
added  emphasis  to  marketing  research,  including  measurement  and  anal- 
ysis of  marketing  margins  and  costs.  In  the  1956  and  1957  fiscal  year 
appropriations,  Congress  earmarked  funds  for  special  margins  studies. 

This  publication  provides  a  central  reference  on  price  spreads  and  re- 
lated data  on  marketing  farm  food  products.  It  should  be  a  useful  re- 
search tool  and  a  source  of  information  for  those  who  frequently  need  to 
explain  changes  in  farm-to-consumer  price  spreads.  This  publication 
brings  together  statistics  and  analyses  from  other  publications  and  unpub- 
lished manuscripts.  A  selected  annotated  bibliography  refers  the  reader 
to  other  references. 

This  publication  contains  statistics  for  a  "market  basket"  of  farm  food 
products,  commodity  groups,  and  47  individual  food  products  on  an  annual 
basis  for  the  full  period  for  which  statistics  are  available.  Monthly  and 
quarterly  data  are  given  for  the  total  market  basket.  For  some  com- 
modity groups  and  individual  food  products,  quarterly  data  beginning 
with  1947  are  given ;  quarterly  data  for  others  are  available  on  request  to 
the  Marketing  Information  Division,  AMS. 

The  statistics  in  this  publication  supersede  those  published  in  earlier 
market  basket  series  including  Miscellaneous  Publication  576.  Current 
comparable  data,  and  also  revised  data,  will  be  published  quarterly  in  "The 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,"  beginning  with  the  fourth  issue 
in  1957,  MTS-127. 

Analyses  of  factors  affecting  trends  in  farm-retail  spreads  are  included. 
Changes  in  services  and  factor  costs  in  marketing  farm  food  products  are 
considered.  Estimates  of  total  charges  for  marketing  farm  food  products 
and  for  major  commodity  groups  are  given  in  the  marketing-bill  series. 
Functional  and  cost  components  of  the  marketing  bill  are  given  in  some 
instances. 

The  methodology  and  sources  of  data  for  estimating  the  market-basket 
statistics  and  other  series  are  discussed.  More  detailed  information  on 
methodology  is  available  on  request. 
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FARM-RETAIL  SPREADS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Costs,  Prices . . . 

Introduction 


What  is  a  Farm-Retail  Spread?  — A  farm- 
retail  spread  is  the  difference  between  the  re- 
tail price  of  a  product  and  its  farm  value  —  the 
paj-ment  (adjusted  for  byproduct  values)  to 
farmers  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  farm 
products.  This  difference  also  is  often  called 
the  "marketing  margin"  or  the  "marketing 
charge."  In  this  context,  the  spread  (or  mar- 
gin) includes  the  payments  received  (or  charg- 
es made)  by  all  agencies  performing  services  in 
moving  agricultural  products  from  farmers  to 
consumers.  These  services  include  local  as- 
sembly of  farm  products,  processing,  storage, 
transportation,  wholesaling,  and  retailing. 

The  terms  "spread"  and  "margin"  frequent- 
ly are  used  when  speaking  of  components  of  the 
farm-retail  spread.  For  example,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  retail  price  and  the  cost  to  the 
retailer  of  the  quantity  he  must  buy  to  sell  a 
unit  of  a  product  often  is  called  the  retailer's 
margin  or  spread. 

Computation  of  the  farm-retail  spread  pro- 
vides the  statistics  for  estimating  the  "farmer's 
share."  This  statistic  is  an  estimate  of  the 
share  the  farmer  receives  of  the  dollar  the  con- 
sumer spends  for  a  product,  or  the  percentage 
the  farm  value  of  a  product  is  of  its  retail  price. 

Method  of  Calculating  Farm-Retail  Spread. 
—  To  calculate  a  farm-retail  price  spread,  we 
must  first  have  figures  for  the  retail  price  and 
farm  value.  Average  food  prices  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  serve  as  the  re- 
tail prices.  But  generally  we  cannot  obtain  a 
valid  farm-retail  spread  by  subtracting  a  pub- 
lished farm  price  from  the  retail  price.  Us- 
ually, to  sell  a  unit  of  a  product  to  consumers, 
marketing  agencies  must  buy  a  larger  quantity 
of  the  farm  product.     For  example,  a  1,000- 


pound  steer  yields  only  about  465  pounds  of 
Choice  grade  cuts  for  sale  to  consumers.  In- 
edible portions  of  many  farm  products  are  re- 
moved in  processing  and,  in  the  case  of  beef  and 
certain  other  products,  some  edible  byproducts 
are  separated  from  the  main  product.  For 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  shrinkage  in  weight 
or  volume  and  losses  through  spoilage  mean 
that  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  produce  is  avail- 
able for  sale  at  retail  than  was  sold  by  the 
farmer. 

To  calculate  the  farm  value,  then,  we  must 
first  estimate  what  quantity  of  the  farm  prod- 
uct is  equivalent  to  a  unit  of  the  product  for 
which  the  retail  price  is  quoted.  This  is  called 
the  "farm  product  equivalent." 

The  farm-product  equivalent  (measured  in 
the  unit  for  which  the  farm  price  is  quoted) 
multiplied  by  the  farm  price  per  unit  is  the 
farm  value,  except  when  a  byproduct  is  ob- 
tained in  processing.  We  must  estimate  the 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  farm  product  that  is 
derived  from  the  byproducts  and  deduct  it  from 
the  payment  received  by  the  farmer  for  the 
equivalent  farm  product. 

Retail  and  Farm  Prices.—  Retail  prices  pub- 
lished by  BLS  are  estimates  of  average  prices 
paid  in  retail  food  stores  in  urban  areas  in 
the  United  States  and  are  based  on  prices 
collected  in  46  cities  and  towns  during  the  first 
3  days  of  the  week  which  includes  the  15th  of 
the  month. 

Most  of  the  farm  prices  used  in  calculating 
farm  values  are  estimates  of  average  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  their  local  market  areas 
on  or  near  the  15th  of  the  month.  These  prices 
are  published  monthly  by  AMS. 


Part  I 
THE  MARKET  BASKET 


Description  of  Series.  —  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  currently  computes  price-spread 
statistics  for  60  farm  food  products.  These 
statistics  are  based  on  comparisons  of  retail- 
store  prices  paid  by  urban  consumers  with  pay- 
ments received  by  farmers  for  equivalent  quan- 


tities of  products.  The  retail  cost  and  farm 
value  for  a  family  market  basket  of  food  prod- 
ucts are  computed  by  multiplying  the  retail 
price  and  "equivalent"  farm  value  of  each  of 
the  60  foods  by  quantity  weights.  These 
weights  are  based  on  the-  estimated  quantities 


of  farm  food  products  bought  for  consumption 
at  home  by  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical- 
worker  families  in  1952.  i  The  farm-retail 
spread  is  the  difference  between  the  retail  cost 
and  the  farm  value  of  the  market  basket;  the 
farmer's  share,  the  percentage  that  the  farm 
value  is  of  the  retail  cost  (table  1). 

The  market  basket  series  present  index- 
number  measurements  computed  by  a  fixed 
weight  aggregative  formula,  although  the  sta- 
tistics are  published  in  the  form  of  value  ag- 
gregates so  that  dollar  changes  in  the  retail 
cost  of  the  market  basket  can  be  related  to  dol- 
lar changes  in  the  farm  value  and  the  farm- 
retail  spread.  Longer  time  series  are  published 
in  the  form  of  index  numbers  (table  48,  p.  100)  .2 

Table  1. — The  market  basket  of  farm  foods:  Retail 
cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's 
share  of  retail  cost,  1 91^7-56  ^ 


Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

Retail  cost  > 

Farm  value  • 

spread 

share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dottara 

Percent 

1947 

911 

467 

444 

51 

1948—. 

982 

497 

485 

51 

1949 

928 

435 

493 

47 

1950.-.. 

920 

432 

488 

47 

1951... . 

1,024 

497 

527 

49 

1952.... 

1,034 

482 

552 

47 

1953.... 

1,003 

445 

558 

44 

1954.... 

986 

421 

565 

43 

1955.-.. 

969 

395 

574 

41 

1956.... 

972 

HOO 

582 

40 

'  Data  by  months  are  given  in  table  47,  p.  98.  Index 
numbers,  1913-56,  are  given  in  table  48,  p.  100. 

*  Retail  cost  of  average  quantities  of  farm  foods  purchased 
per  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  family  in  1!)52, 
calculated  from  retail  price.i  collected  by  BLS. 

'  Payment  to  farmers  for  equivalent  quantities  of  farm  pro- 
duce minus  imputed  farm  value  of  byproducts  obtained  in 
processing. 

These  series,  or  indexes,  are  concerned  with 
measuring  changes  in  farm  and  retail  prices 
and  farm-retail  spreads,  not  with  the  effects  of 
changes  in  services  and  types  and  quantities 
of  food  bought.  The  farm-retail  spread  meas- 
ures the  trend  in  charges  made  by  processing 
and  distribution  agencies  for  the  "quantity"  of 
services  associated  with  the  fixed  quantities  of 
food  products  in  the  family  market  basket 
bought  in  retail  food  stores  —  that  is,  all  the 
services  involved  in  moving  products  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer.     In  short-term  com- 


parisons, the  quantity  of  services  measured  by 
the  market-basket  series  may  remain  nearly 
constant.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  over  a 
longer  period  of  time  the  trend  in  the  farm-re- 
tail spread  likely  reflects  some  of  the  effects  of 
changes  in  services  provided.  For  example, 
changes  in  marketing  services  that  may  affect 
quality  of  foods  such  as  washing  or  prepackag- 
ing of  fresh  produce  often  are  not  reflected  in 
specifications  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  collecting  retail-store  prices.^ 
Other  changes  may  result  from  shifts  in  mar- 
keting channels  used  by  farmers  with  farmers 
providing  more  or  fewer  marketing  services 
than  formerly. 

TRENDS,  1913-56 

The  major  up-and-down  movements  since 
1913  in  the  three  market-basket  series  —  farm- 
retail  spread,  retail  cost,  and  farm  value  — 
were  the  result  of  inflation  and  deflation  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  World  Wars  and  the  de- 
pression in  the  1930's  (fig.  l).^  Between  1914 
and  1919,  farm  prices  of  food  products  (as 
measured  by  the  farm  value  in  fig.  1)  doubled. 
Retail  prices  rose  more  slowly  than  farm  prices 
during  World  War  I  but  increased  rapidly  dur- 
ing the  postwar  boom.  Sharp  decreases  occur- 
red in  all  three  series  between  1920  and  1921 
as  a  result  of  the  severe  drop  in  general  price 
levels  in  the  latter  part  of  1920. 

Year-to-year  changes  in  the  farm-retail 
spread  were  greater  between  1918  and  1921 
than  at  any  other  period.  In  part,  this  may 
result  from  inadequacy  of  price  data,  as  con- 
siderably fewer  products  were  priced  at  retail 
at  that  time.  The  more  "sensitive"  products 
with  respect  to  variations  in  spreads,  or  mar- 
gins, had  greater  weight  in  the  market  basket 
in  the  earlier  period. 

The  period  1921  to  1929  was  marked  by  rela- 
tive price  stability  with  no  great  changes  in  re- 
lationship between  farm  and  retail  prices  and 
margins. 

During  the  depression  following  the  1929 
"crash,"  farm  prices  fell  faster  than  spreads, 
although  this  was  the  only  period  except  for 
the  1920-21  recession  in  which  there  was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  farm-retail  spread.  Be- 
tween 1933  and  1937,  farm  prices  rose  enough 
to  regain  their  1929  relationship  with  retail 
prices  and  spreads.     In  the  recession  of  1937- 


'  In  the  actual  computation,  retail  cost  and  farm  value  are 
derived  for  7  product  groups  and  totaled  to  obtain  the  market- 
basket  statistics.  More  details  on  the  computation  of  indi- 
vidual price  spread  series  and  the  market  basket  totals  are 
given  in  part  II. 

2  Over  a  period  of  time  it  is  necessary  to  change  weights  to 
maintain  representativeness  of  current  food  purchase  patterns. 
Before  1947,  the  market  basket  was  based  on  1935-39  food 
weights. 


'  See  pp.  66-67  for  a  discussion  of  procedures  used  to  adjust 
prices  and  weights  to  reflect  changes  in  quality,  container  size, 
introduction  of  new  products,  and  other  factors. 

■*  The  index  numbers  in  figure  I  are  plotted  on  a  ratio  scale 
(logarithmic)  so  that  relative  changes  in  the  throe  series  dur- 
ing low-price  periods  can  be  compared  directly  with  those 
during  higher  price  periods.  The  data  in  table  48,  p.  100,  were 
converted  to  an  inde.K  base  of  1935-39  =  100  to  facilitate 
analysis  of  long-term  relationships  between  the  series. 


Market  Basket,  Compared  with  1935-39 

RETAIL  COST,  FARM  VALUE,  AND  SPREAD 
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38,  farm  prices  again  fell  relative  to  the  other 
series. 

Farm  prices  of  food  products  rose  faster  dur- 
ing World  War  II  than  retail  prices  or  the 
spread  between  farm  and  retail  values.  The 
farm  value  of  the  market  basket  rose  about  100 
percent  from  1939  to  1945,  compared  with  a  45 
percent  rise  in  the  retail  cost  and  an  increase 
of  only  10  percent  in  the  farm-retail  spread. 
In  part,  this  larger  rise  in  farm  prices  reflected 
the  relatively  low  level  of  farm-product  prices 
in  1939  and  the  greatly  increased  demand  for 
farm  products  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  But  it  also  reflected  in  part  the  use  of  price 
controls  and  subsidy  payments.  During  World 
War  II  the  Government  paid  subsidies  to  proc- 
essors and  distributors  of  some  commodities  to 
enable  them  to  pay  relatively  high  prices  to 
producers  and  at  the  same  time  keep  prices  to 
consumers  relatively  stable.  The  farm-retail 
spread  when  adjusted  for  these  subsidy  pay- 
ments was  20  percent  higher  in  1945  than  in 
1939. 

With  the  removal  of  price  controls  and  sub- 
sidy pajTnents  in  mid-1946,  farm  and  retail 
prices  and  farm-retail  spreads  rose  rapidly  and 
at  about  the  same  rate  between  1946  and  1948. 
During  the  1948-49  recession,  all  of  the  series 
turned  down  but  farm  prices  again  fell  faster. 
For  a  short  period  at  the  beginning  of  the  Kor- 
ean conflict,  the  farm  prices  of  food  products 
rose  rapidly  but  after  1951  the  trend  was  gen- 
erally downward. 


During  the  1940's,  the  farm-retail  spread  in 
the  market  basket  increased  less  than  either 
farm  or  retail  prices  but  it  has  continued  to 
increase  in  each  year  since  1950.  With  the 
drop  in  farm  prices  since  1951  and  a  slight 
downward  trend  in  retail  food  prices,  the  three 
series  in  1956  had  about  the  same  relationship 
to  each  other  as  they  had  in  1940.  (Post- 
World  War  II  changes  in  the  market-basket 
series  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  a  later 
section.) 

RIGIDITY  IN  FARM-RETAIL  SPREAD 

The  year-to-year  and  longer  term  changes  in 
farm-retail  spreads  are  for  the  most  part  inde- 
pendent of  the  supply  and  demand  factors  af- 
fecting farm  and  retail  prices  of  food  products. 
This  leads  to  less  flexibility  in  the  farm-retail 
spread,  as  illustrated  in  figure  1,  than  in  farm 
and  retail  prices.  Trends  in  the  three  series 
necessarily  are  interrelated  but  in  periods  of 
general  price  inflation  and  deflation  the  farm 
value  fluctuates  relatively  more  than  either  the 
retail  cost  or  the  farm-retail  spread. 

Changes  in  spreads  over  a  period  of  time  are 
determined  primarily  by  changes  in  costs  of  all 
factors  employed  in  processing  and  distribut- 
ing operations.  The  margin  or  spread  between 
the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the  market 
basket  represents  the  gross  return  received  by 
agencies  moving  products  from  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer.  It  includes  all  costs  and  taxes 
of   these    agencies    plus    their    profits.     These 


costs  are  determined  by  somewhat  different 
factors  than  those  that  affect  prices  of  farm 
products.  For  example,  an  increase  in  the  sup- 
ply of  a  farm  product  that  causes  a  decline  in 
its  price  is  not  likely  to  affect  wage  rates  of 
laborers  employed  by  agencies  that  market  the 
product. 

Prices  and  costs  in  the  nonagricultural  econ- 
omy determine  trends  in  farm-retail  spreads 
for  food  products.  Long-term  trends  in  food 
marketing  charges  tend  to  parallel  rather  close- 
ly movements  in  the  BLS  wholesale  price  index 
for  all  commodities  other  than  farm  products 
and  foods  (fig.  2).  This  is  not  suprising  as 
many  of  the  commodities  whose  prices  are  in 
this  index  are  costs  to  food  marketing  agencies. 
Labor,  taxes,  and  other  cost  factors  that  affect 
the  prices  of  these  commodities  also  are  major 
determinants  of  the  trend  in  gross  margins  of 
food  processing  and  distributing.  The  whole- 
sale price  index  shown  is  somewhat  more  flex- 
ible than  the  farm-retail  spread  as  it  includes 
prices  of  textile  products  and  nonfarm  raw  ma- 
terials, many  of  which  tend  to  be  quite 
sensitive. 

Many  of  the  larger  costs  in  the  farm-retail 
spread  are  relatively  inflexible  because  they  are 
fixed  over  a  period  of  time  by  contractual  agree- 
ments. The  wages  of  many  laborers  are  fixed 
by  contracts  between  unions  and  employers  and 


generally  are  not  changed  until  time  for  re- 
nogotiation.  Rents  usually  are  not  changed 
until  leases  expire.  Freight  rates  of  railroads 
and  many  motortruck  carriers  and  charges  for 
electric  power,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  other 
public  utilities  are  fixed  by  Government  agen- 
cies. These  rates  generally  are  changed  only 
after  applications  are  made  and  public  hearings 
held. 

There  tends  to  be  a  one-way  flexibility  in 
many  of  these  cost  factors.  They  do  not  res- 
pond as  quickly  to  inflationary  pressures  as 
farm  prices.  However,  cost  items  in  the  farm- 
retail  spread  eventually  respond  to  any  signific- 
ant rise  in  the  general  price  level  and  once  in- 
creased they  come  down  very  slowly  and  only 
under  the  strongest  pressure.  As  noted  earli- 
er, during  the  period  since  1913,  the  average 
spread  between  farm  and  retail  prices  of  food 
declined  substantially  only  during  the  periods 
of  severe  price  deflation  in  1920-21  and  during 
the  early  1930's.  And  the  declines  were  con- 
siderably smaller  than  those  in  farm  prices. 

Probably  there  are  more  rigidities  in  the 
marketing  structure  now  than  ever  before. 
Higher  taxes,  higher  depreciation  charges  on 
plant  and  equipment,  wage  contracts,  minimum 
wages,  and  in  some  cases  guaranteed  annual 
wages  are  all  contributing  to  less  flexibility  in 
the  costs  making  up  margins  or  spreads. 
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Figure  2 


MAJOR  COST  ITEMS  AND  PROFITS 

LABOR 

As  labor  costs  amount  to  one-half  or  more 
of  total  costs  for  many  food  industries,  labor 
costs  are  a  major  factor  affecting  farm-retail 
spreads.  Labor  costs  are  affected  by  sev- 
eral factors,  one  of  which  is  hourly  earnings. 
Other  direct  costs  of  employing  labor  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  hourly  earnings  in 
recent  years.  These  include  employer  contri- 
butions to  social  insurance  and  various  "fringe 
benefits,"  such  as  employer  pa^Tnents  to  health 
and  welfare  funds  and  private  pension  funds. 
The  cost  per  unit  of  output,  however,  is  deter- 
mined not  by  hourly  earnings  but  by  the  total 
labor  bill  divided  by  the  total  output.  Changes 
in  output  per  unit  of  input  (or  productivity), 
therefore,  must  also  be  considered  in  any  anal- 
ysis of  trends  in  labor  costs. 

Hourly  Earnings. — Average  hourly  earnings 
of  employees  in  firms  processing  and  distrib- 
uting food  products  have  increased  steadily 
since  the  mid-1930's.  In  1956,  earnings  aver- 
aged $1.82  per  hour  compared  with  $1.13  in 
1947  and  60  cents  in  1939.  In  the  post-World 
War  II  period,  the  average  annual  increase  has 
been  about  5  percent    (table  2).     In  general, 


Table  2. — Average  hourly  earnings  of  employ- 
ees of  firms  marketing  food  products,  1935-56^ 


Average  hourly 

Average  hourly 

Year 

earmngs 

Year 

earnings 

Dollan 

Dollars 

1935 

0.54 

1950 

1.34 

1936 

.55 

1951 

1.43 

1937 

.60 

1952 

1.51 

1938 

.60 

1953 

1.60 

1939 

.60 

1954 

1.66 

1955 

1.73 

1940 

.61 

1956 

1.82 

1941 

.65 

1957 

1942 

.72 

1943 

.78 

1944 

.83 

1945 

.87 

1946 

.99 
1.13 
1.22 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1.28 

'  Weighted  average  earnings  of  paid  employee-s  in  food  pro- 
cessing, wholesale  trade,  and  retail  food  stores.  These  data 
are  published  currently  on  the  inside  cover  page  of  "The 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation." 

Compiled  from  data  published  by  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor. 


wages  in  food  processing  average  higher  than 
in  the  distribution  trades  although  wages  vary 
markedly  by  industry  and  geographic  region. 
Besides  changes  in  wage  rates,  average  hour- 
ly earnings  reflect  variations  in  premium  pay 


for  overtime  and  late-shift  work  and  changes 
in  employment  between  relatively  high-paid 
and  low-paid  workers.  It  is  likely  that,  as  a 
result  of  greater  use  of  mechanical  equipment 
in  processing  plants,  warehouses,  and  other 
marketing  establishments,  the  proportion  of 
workers  in  relatively  higher  paid  jobs  has  in- 
creased in  recent  years. 

The  rise  in  wages  and  salaries  in  food  mar- 
keting during  and  since  World  War  II  has  been 
a  part  of  the  general  rise  in  costs  and  prices 
that   has   occurred    throughout   the    economy. 

Table  3. — Indexes  of  food  marketing  charges  and 
labor  cost  per  unit  of  product  and  average  horuly 
earnings  of  food  marketing  workers,  1929-56 

(1947-49  =  100) 


Year 

Unit  marketing 
charges  ' 

Unit  labor 
cost' 

Hourly 
earnings  ' 

1929 

76 
78 
66 
59 
56 
59 
61 
63 
64 
61 
59 

58 
59 
65 
69 
70 
69 
78 
94 
102 
104 

103 
111 
116 
117 
119 
121 
123 

60 
59 

55 

48 
43 
47 
51 
51 
56 
54 
54 

54 
56 
58 
61 
64 
70 
78 
90 
103 
107 

108 
117 
121 
124 
125 
126 
130 

1930 

1931 

19.32 

42 

1933 

40 

1934 

43 

19,35 

44 

19.36   - 

43 

1937 

46 

1938 : 

47 

19.39 

1940 

1941 

48 

48 
52 

1942 ..- 

57 

1943 

61 

1944 

1945 

65 
70 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956^ 

1957.      - 

81 

92 

101 

107 

112 
119 
125 
133 
139 
143 
149 

'  Index  of  farm-retail  spread  in  market  basket  (table  48, 
p.   100). 

2  Unit  labor  cost  is  the  quotient  of  the  indexes  of  total  cost 
of  labor  and  of  the  volume  of  food  products  marketed  to 
domestic  civilian  consumers.  The  labor  cost  to  which  the 
first  index  relates  is  only  for  food  sold  to  civilian  consumers 
in  this  country;  also  the  estimated  cost  of  additional  labor 
that  would  be  required  to  handle  in  retail  stores  food  sold  in 
eating  places  has  been  substituted  for  the  cost  of  labor  in 
eating  places.  This  adjustment  makes  the  index  comparable 
with  that  for  marketing  charges.  The  index  of  the  volume 
of  farm  food  products  marketed  was  constructed  by  weighting 
the  quantities  sold  to  civilian  consumers  by  1947-49  average 
retail  prices. 

'  Hourlj-  earnings  estimated  by  dividing  total  labor  cost  bj' 
total  man-hours  for  all  workers,  including  proprietors  and 
family  workers.  Trend  in  hourly  earnings  of  employees  in 
table  2,  therefore,  may  differ  slightly  from  this  series. 

*  Preliminary. 
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Year-to-year  increases  in  average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  employees  in  food  manufacturing  gen- 
erally have  been  smaller  since  1940  than  those 
for  all  manufacturing  employees,  particularly 
during  the  early  yeai'S  of  this  period.  The  av- 
erage increase  in  hourly  earnings  of  retail  food 
store  employees  has  been  about  the  same  as  the 
average  for  all  employees  in  retail  trade. 

Unit  Labor  Costs  and  Productivity.  —  In  re- 
cent years,  labor  costs  per  unit  of  product  have 
not  increased  as  fast  as  wage  rates  because 
output  per  man-hour  has  increased  (fig.  Z)  ? 
Compared  with  1947-49  averages,  hourly  earn- 
ings of  food-marketing  workers  in  1956  were 
-almost  50  percent  higher  while  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  product  marketed  increased  by  30  per- 
cent (table  3).  From  1945  to  1951  unit  labor 
cost  increased  almost  as  rapidly  as  hourly  earn- 
ings but  since  1951  the  increase  in  unit  labor 
cost  has  been  less  than  half  as  great  as  the  in- 
crease in  hourly  earnings.  These  data  are  not 
sufficiently  -exact  to  be  considered  conclusive ; 
however,  the  inference  that  output  per  unit  of 
labor  has  increased  markedly,  particularly  in 
the  1952-55  period,  is  consistent  with  other 
available  data.  Output  per  man  has  increased 
less  since  World  War  II  than  output  per  man- 
hour  because  of  a  substantial  decrease  in  the 
average  hours  worked  per  week. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  wage  rates  and  other 


payroll  costs,  the  rise  in  per  unit  labor  cost  (as 
shown  in  table  3)  may  be  caused  in  part  by  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  operations  performed 
per  unit.  Unit  labor  cost  was  determined  by 
dividing  the  total  labor  bill  by  an  index  of  vol- 
ume of  foods  marketed  which  was  computed  by 
w^eighting  retail  quantities  of  farm  food  prod- 
ucts by  1947-49  average  retail  prices.  This 
volume  index  does  not  measure  all  of  the  in- 
creased processing  of  foods  but  other  checks 
indicated  that  the  total  bias  is  not  likely  to  be 
large  {17,  pp.  47-48). « 

During  recent  years,  food-marketing  firms^ 
have  adopted  many  new  techniques  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  increasing  output  per  man-hour. 
The  food-processing  industry  has  made  exten- 
sive application  of  assembly-line  procedures 
and  continuous  processes  of  manufacture. 
Newly  developed  automatic  equipment  has  re- 
duced the  need  for  machine  operators  and  for 
human  control  of  some  processes.  Electronic 
devices  perform  some  operations.  Modern  pro- 
cedures for  handling  materials  have  been  intro- 
duced in  many  plants,  warehouses,  and  stores. 
Bulk  handling  of  milk,  flour,  sugar,  and  other 


'  The  indexes  in  6g.  3  are  derived  from  the  iniexos  given  in 
table  3. 

^  Italic  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  items  in  bibliography 
page  139. 
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food  products  is  more  common  than  formerly 
and  new  management  procedures  and  work 
methods  and  new  training  programs  are  in  use. 

Adoption  of  new  technology  often  requires 
installation  of  new  equipment  and  changes  in 
the  layout  of  plants,  warehouses,  and  stores. 
Reductions  in  labor  cost  achieved  through  in- 
creasing investments  in  plant  and  equipment 
are,  of  course,  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  costs 
arising  from  such  investments.  Thus,  pay- 
ments for  wages  and  salaries  decline,  but  main- 
tenance, depreciation,  and  interest  costs  rise. 

Some  improvement  in  labor  productivity 
probably  has  resulted  from  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  output  of  many  marketing  establish- 
ments in  recent  years.  Often  the  minimum 
labor  force  required  to  perform  certain  tasks  in 
an  establishment  can  handle  a  larger  volume  of 
products  without  lengthening  hours  of  work  or 
without  additional  equipment. 

It  is  likely  that  in  most  food  processing  in- 
dustries and  distribution  trades  labor  costs  per 
unit  of  output  have  increased  during  the  post 
World  War  II  period.  Changes  in  unit  labor 
cost  for  specific  products  or  industries  vary 
widely,  depending  on  the  actual  increases  in 
wage  rates  and  the  increases  in  productivity. 
Adoption  of  new  technology  and  growth  in  out- 
put have  varied  markedly  between  industries 
like  flour  milling  and  poultry  processing.  Ac- 
cording to  available  census  data  for  1947-48 
and  1954  and  data  from  other  sources  for  about 
20  food-processing  and  distributing  industries, 


hourly  earnings  in  each  industry  apparently  in- 
creased more  than  labor  costs  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct. In  a  few  industries,  unit  labor  costs  in- 
creased by  almost  as  much  as  hourly  earnings 
while  in  two  or  three  industries  unit  labor  costs 
apparently  declined  slightly.  Labor  costs  per 
unit  were  computed  for  the  most  part  by  total- 
ing physical  quantities  of  net  shipments  of 
products  and  dividing  this  total  into  the  total 
payroll  for  all  employees  in  that  industry  group. 
Changes  in  productivity  cannot  be  measured 
precisely  from  these  data,  however,  because  of 
changes  in  the  composition  of  the  output  that 
may  be  reflected  in  data  on  physical  quantities. 
Variations  in  labor  costs  and  wage  rates  as 
they  apply  to  individual  products  and  product 
groups  are  discussed  in  later  sections  of  this 
report  together  with  di.scussion  of  factors  af- 
fecting these  variations. 

TRANSPORTATION 

On  the  average,  transportation  charges  make 
up  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  farm-retail 
spread.  This  average,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude intracity  transportation  costs  such  as  lo- 
cal truck  deliveries.  For  bulky  perishable 
products  shipped  long  distances,  transportation 
charges  often  make  up  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion. The  share  taken  by  transportation  varies 
considerably  with  price  as  the  transportation 
cost  is  a  constant  cost  per  unit  of  product  and 
does  not  vary  with  prices  in  the  short  run. 

Annual    rail   freight-rate    indexes   for   four 
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food  groups  and  a  "combined"  index  for  farm 
commodities  are  given  in  table  4.  Similar  in- 
dexes are  not  available  for  truck  rates  because 
of  the  lack  of  basic  data  for  truck-hauling 
charges.  Much  truck  hauling  of  fai-m  prod- 
ucts is  by  carriers  not  subject  to  economic 
regulation  by  the  I.C.C.  In  general,  truck  rates 
tend  to  go  up  whenever  rail  rates  increase. 

Transportation  rates  reflect  trends  in  costs 
of  things  bought  by  transportation  agencies, 
changes  in  productivity,  and  changes  in  profits 
of  transportation  agencies.  Similar  to  other 
marketing  agencies,  costs  incurred  by  trans- 
portation firms  are  strongly  influenced  by 
trends  in  labor  costs. 

Over  the  period  of  1913-56,  railroad  freight 
rates  for  farm  products  have  increased  by 
about  the  same  percentage  as  the  average  of  all 
charges  for  marketing  the  market-basket  foods 
(fig.  4).  The  freight-rate  index  has  been  less 
flexible  than  the  farm-retail  spread,  particular- 
ly on  the  downward  side.  It  declined  less  in 
1921-22  and  during  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  Rail  freight  rates  typify  the  one-way 
flexibility  referred  to  earlier  that  characterizes 
many  of  the  cost  items  making  up  the  farm- 
retail  spread. 

During  World  War  II  no  general  increases  in 
freight  rates  were  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  But  between  July  1, 
1946,  and  February  23,  1957, 13  general  rate  in- 
creases have  been  granted,  authorizing  rail- 
roads to  raise  hauling  charges  by  98  percent 
for  all  commodities  considered  together.  The 
average  increase  in  the  level  of  rates  on  agri- 
cultural products  was  between  75  and  80  per- 
cent, partly  because  of  "hold-downs"  which 
limit  the  increase  allowed  for  a  particular  com- 
modity regardless  of  the  distance  it  moves. 

OTHER  COSTS 

In  addition  to  labor  and  transportation 
charges,  a  wide  variety  of  other  costs  are  incur- 
red by  marketing  agencies.  These  include  de- 
preciation charges,  rent,  taxes,  advertising, 
fuel,  power  and  other  utilities,  and  a  wide  va- 
riety of  supplies  and  containers.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  items  in  total  costs  varies  depend- 
ing on  the  product  and  location  of  the  firm. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  the  tin  can  or  other 
container  for  some  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables may  exceed  the  cost  of  the  raw  product. 
For  some  cereal  products,  packaging  costs  and 
advertising  expenditures  may  be  as  large  as 
the  farm  value  of  the  grains  used. 

In  general,  many  of  these  other  costs  tend  to 
be  "sticky."  Taxes,  utility  rates  set  by  regu- 
latory bodies,  and  even  rents  tend  to  lag  be- 
hind movements  in  the  general  price  level. 
Changes  in  other  costs,  as  a  group,  lagged  be- 
hind the  increase  in  labor  costs  and  freight 


rates  in  the  early  postwar  period  but  in  later 
years  many  of  them  have  increased  at  a  slight- 
ly faster  rate. 

Of  a  group  of  16  items  representative  of  sup- 
plies, containers,  and  other  costs  of  food-mar- 
keting agencies,  all  but  2  items  were  higher  in 

Table  4. — Index  numbers  of  railroad  freight  rates 
for  agricultural  commodities,  annual  1913-56  ' 


(1947-49  = 

=  100) 

Fruitjs 

Com- 

Year' 

Livestock 

Meats  ' 

and  vege- 

Wheat 

bined 

■ 

tables 

index  * 

l'.)i:5  

45 

61 

52 

55 

1914 

45 

61 

52 

55 

1915 

45 

61 

52 

55 

1916 

46 

61 

52 

55 

1917 

46 

61 

52 

55 

1918 

58 

77 

66 

70 

1919 

58 

77 

66 

70 

1920 

76 

99 

84 

90 

1921 

75 

97 

82 

87 

1922 

71 

91 

77 

82 

1923 

71 

89 

77 

82 

1924 

71 

89 

77 

82 

1925 

70 

89 

77 

82 

1926 --- 

70 

89 

77 

82 

1927 

70 

89 

77 

81 

1928 

70 

87 

76 

SO 

1929 

69 

87 

75 

80 

1930 

69 

88 

75 

80 

1931 

69 

88 

72 

78 

1932 

69 

88 

75 

78 

1933 

69 

84 

75 

77 

1934. _ _ 

65 

82 

75 

75 

1935 

65 

81 

72 

74 

1936 

65 

80 

71 

73 

1937 

65 

79 

72 

73 

1938 

73 

82 

75 

77 

1939.  

73 

81 

75 

77 

1940 

73 

73 

81 

75 

76 

1941 

74 

74 

80 

76 

77 

1942 

75 

75 

80 

77 

77 

1943 

73 

73 

79 

75 

76 

1944 

73 

73 

79 

75 

76 

1945 

73 

72 

79 

75 

76 

1946 

75 

71 

80 

76 

77 

1947 

86 

85 

90 

87 

88 

1948- 

103 

103 

103 

103 

103 

1949 

111 

112 

107 

110 

109 

1950 

114 

115 

109 

112 

112 

1951 

117 

119 

110 

115 

114 

1952 

127 

127 

116 

123 

122 

1953 

131 

130 

117 

126 

124 

1954' 

131 

130 

117 

126 

124 

1955' 

131 

130 

117 

126 

124 

1956' 

1.38 

137 

122 

132 

130 

1957 

i 

'  See  methods  used  in  computing  rail  freight-rate  indexes 
for  farm  products  (23)  for  a  description  of  these  indexes. 

^  Beginning  with  1945,  freight-rate  indexes  are  on  a  ealendar- 
\car  basis.  Earlier  freight-rate  indexes  are  on  crop  years 
beginning  with  July. 

'  Tariff  data  unavailable  for  general  use  before  1940. 

••  Weighted  average  of  index  numbers  for  livestock,  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  wheat,  and  cotton. 

'  Preliminary. 
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1956  than  the  average  for  1947-49  (table  5). 
Several  were  about  50  percent  higher.  The 
average  increase  in  food-marketing  charges,  as 
measured  by  the  farm-retail  spread  of  the  mar- 
ket basket,  was  23  percent  in  this  period. 

Food-processing  and  distributing  companies 
have  made  large  capital  investments  in  recent 
years.  Adoption  of  new  technology  often  re- 
quires installation  of  new  equipment  and 
changes  in  the  layout  of  plants,  warehouses, 
and  stores.  Depreciation  and  obsolescence 
charges  have  risen  as  a  result  of  these  large 
outlays  for  plant  and  equipment.  These  large 
investments  have  altered  the  cost  structure  of 
many  firms.  Fixed  costs  in  the  form  of  depre- 
ciation charges  and  often  interest  on  indebted- 
ness have  increased  relative  to  labor  and  other 
variable  costs. 

State  and  local  taxes  in  many  areas  have  in- 
creased steadily  in  recent  years.  The  need  for 
new  schools,  roads  and  other  services  provided 
by  local  governments  has  expanded  greatly 
with  the  large  increase  in  population  in  that  last 
decade. 

Expenditures  for  advertising  and  other  sales 
promotion  programs  also  have  risen  in  recent 
years. 

PROFITS 

Profits  tend  to  be  more  variable  than  cost 
items.  This  is  in  part  because  they  are  a  resi- 
dual. Sudden  changes  in  prices  related  to  de- 
mand and  supply  changes  are  more  likely  to  be 
reflected  in  profits  than  in  costs.  Compared 
with  those  before  World  War  II,  profits  per 
unit  have  shown  less  of  a  steady  upward  trend 
than  gross  juargins  and  costs. 


Profits  (before  taxes)  per  unit  of  product 
marketed  have  fluctuated  considerably  in  the 
period  since  1939,  compared  with  trends  in  unit 
labor  costs  and  average  charges  for  marketing 
foods  (fig.  5).  Per  unit  profits  increased 
sharply  from  1940  to  1943  and  again  in  1946. 
In  part,  this  reflected  inventory  gains  that  were 
made  with  the  inflationary  price  movements  of 
that  period.  As  costs  continued  to  move  up 
after  1946,  profits  declined  from  their  postwar 
peaks.  Profits  rose  slightly  during  1950,  prob- 
ably because  of  rising  prices  at  the  end  of  that 
year.  Profits  generally  rose  in  1955.  In  the 
5-year  period  1951-55,  profits  averaged  slight- 
ly below  the  preceding  5-year  period.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  there  has  been  no  marked 
trend  in  profits  in  the  last  few  years. 

Compared  with  prewar  averages,  net  profits 
before  taxes  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales  dollar 
have  been  higher  in  recent  years.  Net  profits 
after  taxes,  however,  were  lower  because  a 
larger  part  of  profits  was  paid  out  in  taxes  to 
Federal  and  State  governments  (table  6), 

Profits  per  dollar  of  sales  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  profits  in  the  retail  prices  of  food 
products  and  indirectly  in  farm-retail  spreads.'^ 
The  ratio  of  profits  to  sales,  however,  is  not  as 
satisfactory  a  measure  of  profitability  as  re- 
turn on  investment.  Firms  with  low  rates  of 
profits  per  sales  dollar  but  with  a  rapid  turn- 
over and  a  high  valued  product  relative  to  serv- 
ices performed  may  yield  as  high  a  rate  of  re- 
turn to  stockholders  on  their  investment  as 
firms  with  higher  rates  per  sales  dollar.     Profit 


'  Profits    as    a    percentage    of    aggregate    food- marketing 
charges  and  the  retail  food  dollar  are  discussed  on  pp.  52-55. 


Table  5. — Cost  of  equipment  and  supplies  bought  by  marketing  firms,  19^7-56 

(1947-^9  =  100) 


Item 


Bituminous  coal 

Manufactured  and  natural  gas 

Fuel  oil 

Electric  power 

Machincr\-  and  equipment 

Construction  costs 

Wax  paper 

Grocer}-  bags 

Container  board  (paper) 

Glass  containers 

Metal  containers 

Tin  cans 

Motortruck  prices 

Gasoline 

Lubricating  oils 

Tires  and  tubes 


1947 


87.4 
96.1 
96.0 
98.0 

92.6 
93.3 

92.6 
97.0 
99.4 
87.0 
90.6 
89.5 

93.0 

87.1 

111.2 

99.4 


1948 


106.9 

102.4 

128.1 

99.2 

100.9 
104.0 

105.1 
105.0 
100.1 
100.4 
100.6 
99.9 

101.4 
105.7 
118.5 
101.8 


1949 


105.7 

101.5 

75.9 

102.8 

106.5 
103.0 

102.4 
98.0 
100.5 
112.7 
108.8 
110.6 

105.6 

107.2 

70.3 

98.8 


1950 


105.5 
98.2 


88. 
100. 

110. 
106. 


103.9 
101.6 
102.8 
112.8 
109.2 
109.0 

104.5 

109.3 

77.7 

113.6 


1951 


105.9 

100.7 

99.2 

98.1 

123.5 
115.4 

122.8 
119.0 
117.8 
121.8 
121.1 
125.1 

113.1 
114.9 
102.4 
133.9 


1952 


105 . 9 
103.7 

88.9 
98.9 

122.6 
119.1 

124.4 
119.0 
115.6 
125.0 
122.0 
126.2 

116.2 

114.6 

99.2 

129.8 


1953 

108.4 

107.8 

87.4 

99.1 

125.3 
121.8 

118.0 
117.0 
117.2 
1.34.4 
127.3 
130.1 

115.0 

120.4 

83.7 

127.2 


1954 


102.4 

108.8 

93.3 

101.8 

128.2 
121.6 

117.9 
108.1 
119.9 
141.1 
130.6 
132.2 

113.8 

114.8 

71.1 

130.6 


1955 


102.0 

111.2 

104.8 

97.0 

134.0 
124.9 

124.1 
109.9 
119.9 
142.9 
132.9 
133.2 

118.0 

114.6 

73.2 

114.9 


1956 


112.6 

115.1 

119.2 

94.2 

147.5 
130.7 

135.1 
141.4 
123.7 
150.4 
141.6 
142.1 

127.2 

118.0 

87.4 

152.3 


Indexes  published  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  except  index  of  construction  costs  which  is  published  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 


UNIT  FOOD  MARKETING  COSTS 
AND  PROFITS 


%  OF  1947-49 


100 


0 


per  unit  /    ^^ 


Unit  labor  costs  ° 

I  A 


Unit  marketing  charges* 


1939        1941        1943        1945       1947       1949        1951        1953       1955 

*FOR  MtRKET  BASKET  OF   FAKM   FOODS  °PER   UNIT  OF   FOOD  ttAKKCTCD  ^COI>l>OPAT£  PROFITS  (BEFORE    TAXES) 

U.S.    OeP*RTKENT    OF    AORICULTUBE  NEC.   337  J  -  57  I  3  )       AC  RIGL'LTUR  AL    MARKETING    SERVICE 
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Table  6. — Net  profits  {before  and  after  provision  for  taxes  on  income)  as  percentage  of  sales,  leading  food 

companies,  1935-56 


Food 

processing  companies 

El 

Five 

zbt 

Year 

Four 

Ten 

Ten 

wholesale 

rfiUi\\ 

Se 

ten 

graiE 

mill 

Ele 

ven 

Four 

dairy 

miscellaneous 

Forty-six 

food 

food 

bnking 

products 

meat 

cannmg 

products 

food 

companies 

distributors 

chains 

companies 

companies 

packers 

companies 

companies 

companies  > 

combined 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

Before 

After 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxes 

taxesi 

taxe.s 

1935-39 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pel. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

average   - 

8.7 

7.1 

4.8 

3.8 

I.l 

0.9 

3.7 

3.1 

3.7 

3.1 

10.2 

8.6 

3.7 

3.0 

1,8 

1.5 

1940 

8.9 

6.3 

6.8 

4.6 

1.8 

1.4 

5.0 

3.5 

4.3 

3.2 

10.5 

7.9 

4.3 

3.2 

2.0 

1.5 

1941 

8.9 

5.3 

6.4 

3.5 

2.5 

1.7 

8.6 

3.9 

5.3 

3.4 

13.3 

7.8 

5.3 

3.2 

2.0 

1.2 

1941 . 

10.1 

10.0 

9.G 

4.8 
4.0 
3.3 

6.8 
5.5 
4.9 

2.6 
2.2 
2.3 

2.5 
2.8 
3.4 

1.2 
1.1 
1.0 

8.2 
8.0 
8.0 

3.1 
3.5 
3.3 

6.4 
7.5 
7.8 

2.9 
2.8 
2.4 

12.9 
11.6 
10.7 

5.5 
5.0 
4.9 

5.3 
5.5 
5.7 

2.4 
2.2 
2.0 

1.9 
2.0 
2.1 

9 

1943-      - 

1  .0 

1944 

3.4 

0.9 

1.0 

1945 

8.6 

10.2 

8.1 

3.6 
6.0 
4.5 

5.5 
5.2 
4.9 

2.6 
2.8 
2.9 

1 .7 
3.3 
2.2 

A) 
1.7 
1.2 

6.5 

10.0 

7.9 

3.8 
6.1 
5.0 

7.0 
6.0 
4.4 

2.3 
3.5 
2.6 

8.6 

10.0 

9.4 

4.0 
6.0 
5.6 

4.7 
5.8 
4.3 

2.0 
3.3 
2.5 

3.6 
4.4 
3.0 

1.0 
2.2 
1.8 

2.3 
2.9 
2.5 

il 

1946 

I  .7 

1947 

1.5 

1948 

8.5 

4,9 

5.2 

3.3 

1.2 

.6 

6.1 

3.7 

4.1 

2.5 

8.7 

5.4 

3.6 

2.2 

2.8 

1.8 

2.2 

1.4 

1949 

8.3 

5.0 

6.0 

3.6 

.8 

.5 

3.6 

2.4 

5.5 

3.3 

1 . 1 

4.7 

3.5 

2.1 

2.4 

1.5 

2.3 

1  .4 

1950 

8.9 

4.9 

6.0 

3.1 

J. 3 

.8 

10.1 

5.3 

6.0 

3.2 

9.7 

5.3 

4.6 

2.5 

2.1 

1.2 

2.4 

1.2 

1951 

7.1 

3.5 

4.9 

2.3 

1.1 

.6 

4.9 

2.5 

5.1 

2.2 

7.6 

3.6 

3.6 

1.7 

2.1 

1.1 

1.8 

.9 

1952 

7.6 

3.5 

5.1 

2.5 

.8 

.4 

5.3 

2.7 

4.7 

2.1 

7.4 

3.6 

3.4 

1.6 

1.6 

.7 

1.9 

.8 

1953 

7.5 

3.5 

5.4 

2.5 

1.6 

.8 

4.8 

2.3 

5.3 

2.3 

7.5 

3.6 

4.0 

1.9 

2.0 

1.0 

2.1 

,9 

1954 

7.1 

3.4 

6.2 

2.9 

.  7 

.3 

5.5 

2.8 

5.3 

2.6 

7.8 

3.8 

3.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.0 

2.0 

1  .0 

1955 - 

7.0 

3.4 

6.4 

3.1 

1.5 

.8 

6.7 

3.6 

5.0 

2.6 

8.1 

4.0 

4.3 

2.2 

1.7 

.9 

2.0 

1,0 

1956 

6.7 

3.2 

6.0 

2.9 

6.5 

.9 

5.3 

2.9 

4.9 

2.6 

8.1 

4.0 

4.3 

2.2 

1.9 

1.0 

2.3 

1.1 

1957 

'Includes  sugar  and  corn- refining  oonvpanief=,  processors  of  vegetable  oils,  and  companies  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of 
packaged  foods. 

Compiled  from  financial  statements  reported  in  "Moody's  Industrials." 
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rates  on  stockholders'  equity  are  less  variable 
between  groups  of  leading  food  companies  than 
profit  rates  per  dollar  of  sales  (table  7).  Re- 
turns on  stockholders'  equity  in  food  industries 
generally  are  relatively  modest  in  comparison 
vdth  other  industries. 

SHORT-TERM   RELATIONSHIPS 

For  long  term  comparisons,  the  farm-retail 
spread  for  the  market  basket  tends  to  parallel 
the  general  trends  in  cost  items  discussed  in 
the  preceding  section,  but  monthly  changes  in 
farm-retail  spreads  may  sometimes  show  little 
correspondence  to  changes  in  costs.  This  is 
particularly  true  for  meat  products,  eggs,  and 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which  rapid  fluc- 
tuations in  supplies  and  prices  are  not  un- 
common. 

Furthermore,  farm-retail  spreads  for  indi- 
vidual products  do  not  always  follow  the  gen- 
eral trend.  Spreads  for  individual  products 
are  more  variable  than  those  for  product  groups 
and  the  market  basket  and  may  not  be  closely 
related  to  the  costs  of  marketing  the  specific 
product.  Retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other 
multi-product  marketing  firms  tend  to  look 
upon  their  entire  organization  as  a  unit.  They 
contend  that  it  is  meaningless  to  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  margin  for  any  one  product  or  group 


of  products  on  the  basis  of  costs  because  pric- 
ing policies  must  be  "geared"  to  net  returns 
from  the  sale  of  all  products. 

The  trend  in  the  farm-retail  spread  for  the 
farm  food  market  basket  was  upward  from 
1947  through  1956  with  the  exception  of  1949. 
During  this  period,  however,  month-to-month 
changes  in  the  farm-retail  spread  were  fre- 
quently down  as  well  as  up.  These  fluctuations 
were  of  a  smaller  magnitude  than  those  in  the 
retail  and  farm  prices  (fig.  6) .  Short-run  fluc- 
tuations are  caused  by  seasonal  movements  in 
prices  and  spreads,  variations  in  mai'ketings 
and  prices  of  farm  products  partly  associated 
with  production  cycles,  and  "irregular"  fluc- 
tuations associated  with  the  measurement  of 
concurrent  price  spreads,  inadequacies  of  price 
data,  and  other  factors.  ^ 

Seasonality  of  Market-Basket  Series. — A  part 

of  the  month-to-month  movements  in  farm  and 
retail  prices  of  food  products  and  farm-retail 
spreads  can  be  attributed  to  more  or  less  regu- 
lar, recurring  seasonal  variations  in  market- 
ings of  fai'm  food  products.  These  are  the 
changes  that  are  independent  of  longer  time 
trends  caused  by  changes  in  the  general  price 


*  Sources  of  price  data,  the  possible  effects  of  lack  of  "week- 
end special' '  prices,  and  other  factors  are  discussed  on  pp .  65-72 . 


T.\BLE  7. — Net  profits  (less  provision  for  taxes  on  income)  as  percentage  of  stockholder's  equity,  leading 

food  companies,  1935-56 


Food  processing  companies 

Five 

wholesale 
food 

distribu- 
tors 

Year 

Eight 

baking 

companies 

Seven 
grain  mill 
products 
eompanies 

Eleven 

meat 

packers 

Five 
canning 
companies 

Ten 

dairy 

products 

companies 

Ten 
miscel- 
laneous 
food 
companies 
{') 

Fifty-one 
companies 
combined 

Eight 
retail 
food 
chaina 

1935-39  averages 

1940     . 

Percent 
8.1 

7.9 

7.6 

9.5 

9.3 

8.7 

10.0 

18.3 

15.6 

17.6 

16.5 

15.5 
11.7 
12.1 
12.3 
11.3 
11.4 
11.4 

Percent 
9.7 

9.8 
9.5 

8.0 
10.2 
10.3 
10.9 
13.2 
15.7 
14.6 
13.8 

13.4 
11.0 
11.0 
10.7 
12.4 
12.4 
11.7 

Percent 
3.6 

5.4 
8.6 

8.1 
7.9 
7.2 
5.2 
9.9 
11.0 
5.6 
3.9 

5.9 
5.1 
3.2 
6.6 
2.7 
6.5 
7.0 

Percent 
5.6 

6.6 

10.5 

8.4 

8.6 

9.1 

10.2 

18.4 

13.4 

9.6 

5.4 

15.3 
6.8 
7.5 
6.6 
7.8 

10.1 
8.2 

Percent 
7.9 

8.7 
11.1 
11.3 
11.5 
10.1 
10.0 
17.0 
13.2 
12.5 
14.5 

13.3 
10.2 
9.9 
11.0 
12.1 
12.0 
12.2 

Percent 
9.8 

9.2 

10.8 

8.7 

9.1 

8.2 

8.1 

12.6 

14.6 

13.5 

10.5 

12.7 
9.0 
9.0 
9.2 
9.9 
10.4 
11.2 

Percent 
7.4 

7 . 7 

9.7 

9.0 

9.2 

8.5 

8.2 

13.6 

13.4 

11.3 

10.0 

11.5 
8.5 
8.1 
9.2 
8.8 
10.1 
10.2 

Percent 

Percent 
8.4 

9.7 

1941 

9.4 

1942 

7.4 

1943 

7.8 

1944 

11.2 
12.7 

27.3 
18.8 
16.1 
12.5 

10.0 
9.5 
5.4 
7.1 
7.5 
6.7 
7.6 

8.2 

1945--- 

8.1 

1946 

18.1 

1947    - 

18  8 

1948 - 

16.9 

1949 

15  4 

1950 

13.8 

1951              -   - 

10  0 

1952 -- 

9.8 

1953. 

11  0 

1954 - 

10.9 

1955 

10.7 

1956 

12  8 

1957 

'  Includes  sugar  and  corn  refining  companies,  processors  of  vegetable  oils,  and  companies  manufacturing  a  wide  variety  of 
packaged  foods. 

Compiled  from  financial  statements  reported  in  "Moody's  Industrials." 
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Market  Basket  of  Farm  Foods 


RETAIL  COST,  FARM  VALUE,  AND  SPREAD 


300 
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OPArMENT    TO    FARMERS    FOR    EOU/VALFNT    OUAHTITIES    OF    FARM    PRODUCE 


U.  S.    DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


NEC.    4125-57(4)    AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING    SERVICE 
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levels  and  changes  in  the  longer  term  supply- 
demand  relationship  for  food  products. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  almost  all 
farm  produce  is  seasonal  in  character.  Some 
products  are  harvested  in  a  few  weeks  or 
months  and  because  of  their  perishability  are 
also  marketed  in  this  time;  others,  like  milk 
and  eggs,  are  produced  the  year  around  but 
they  also  have  marked  seasonal  variations. 
For  the  most  part,  retail  prices  and  spreads 
for  nonperishables  and  processed  products  have 
less  seasonal  variation  because  peak  market- 
ings at  the  farm  level  can  be  evened  out  over 
the  year  in  retail  sales  to  consumers.  Season- 
al farm  price  movements  for  products  like 
grains  have  less  impact  on  seasonal  variations 
in  retail  prices  and  spreads  because  the  farm 
value  of  the  grain  is  a  small  proportion  of  the 
retail  price  of  the  finished  product.  Products 
with  alternative  uses  —  fresh  and  processed  — 
also  tend  to  have  less  seasonal  variation  than 
products  whose  only  or  major  use  is  in  the 
fresh  form. 

The  seasonal  indexes  for  the  market  basket 
represent  the  composite  of  the  seasonal  indexes 
for  products  and  product  groups.  Seasonal 
changes  are  more  pronounced  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  than  for  any  other  group. 
Prices  and  spreads  are  highest  in  late  spring 
and  early  summer  when  marketing  of  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  at  a  seasonal  low. 
Seasonal  variations  are  fairly  pronounced  for 
meat   products   but  their   monthly   pattern   is 
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somewhat  different  than  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables (table  10,  p.  18,  and  table  26,  p.  41) . 

On  the  average,  the  retail  cost,  farm  value, 
and  farm-retail  spread  for  the  market  basket 
are  higher  from  June  to  October  than  in  the 
months  November  to  May  (fig.  7).  The  seas- 
onal indexes  for  the  retail  cost  (based  on  data 
for  1947-56)  range  from  a  low  of  98.2  in  Feb- 
ruary to  a  high  of  101.5  in  September;  the  farm 
value,  from  97.9  in  February  to  102.9  in  Sep- 
tember; and  the  farm-retail  spread  from  98.4 
in  February  and  March  to  101.8  in  June  (table 
8). 

The  range  in  the  seasonal  indexes  is  less  for 
the  farm-retail  spread  than  for  the  farm  value 
but  the  seasonal  movements  are  more  "regu- 
lar." In  other  words,  when  the  spread  is  ad- 
justed for  these  seasonal  indexes,  relatively 
less  variation  is  "unaccounted  for"  than  in  the 
farm  value. 

Other  Factors  Affecting  Monthly  Fluctuations. 

—  AMS  derives  concurrent  spreads  for  most 
food  products  by  comparing  retail  prices  for 
the  first  3  days  of  the  week  of  the  15th  with 
midmonth  prices  received  by  farmers.  Some 
of  the  monthly  fluctuations  observed  in  these 
price  spreads  would  be  evened  out  if  the  com- 
parisons were  based  on  farm  and  retail  prices 
representing  a  longer  time  period  in  each 
month.  This  "random"  fluctuation  in  spreads 
is,  of  course,  most  noticeable  for  the  products 
with  more  frequent  price  fluctuations. 
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Table  8. — Market  basket  of  farm  food  products: 
Seasonal  indexes  for  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and 
farm-retail  spread,  19U7-56 


Month 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Januarj' 

99.5 

98.2 

98.7 

99.0 

99.5 

100.6 

101.1 

101.1 

101.5 

100.9 

100.1 

99.7 

98.9 

97.9 

99.4 

99.2 

99.3 

99.5 

101.0 

102.0 

102.9 

100.6 

99.7 

99.7 

99.7 

Februarj- 

March     -   . . 

98.4 
98.4 

April     

99.2 

Alay   -             

100.1 

June 

101.8 

July 

101.2 

August 

100.3 

September 

October    . 

100.2 
101.0 

November 

December 

100.0 
99.6 

Lags  in  price  adjustments  with  successive 
widenings  and  narrowings  in  farm-retail 
spreads  are  associated  with  many  important 
food  products  for  which  price  changes  at  whole- 
sale, farm,  and  other  market  levels  are  more 
frequent  than  at  retail.  Examples  of  these 
products  are  pork,  beef,  chicken,  and  many 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  addition  to  most  grain 
and  oil  products. 

Price  changes  at  retail  generally  are  less  fre- 
quent but  when  changed  they  may  be  of  a  great- 


er magnitude.  Retailers  usually  change  prices 
no  oftener  than  once  a  week,  except  for  special 
sales  within  the  week.  Also,  retailers  general- 
ly believe  that  consumers  prefer  a  relatively 
stable  price  situation  rather  than  one  in  which 
prices  are  constantly  changing  by  small 
amounts.  They  prefer  to  wait  until  definite 
trends  in  wholesale  prices  become  established 
before  changing  retail  prices.  Even  for  most 
perishables,  many  retailers  may  purchase  sup- 
plies for  a  week  or  more  at  a  time  so  they  are 
not  affected  by  daily  fluctuations  in  wholesale 
prices  until  the  time  of  their  next  purchase. 
Therefore,  retail  prices  tend  to  lag  somewhat 
behind  changes  in  wholesale  prices  on  both  the 
up  and  down  movements.  This  tendency  re- 
sults in  alternate  squeezes  and  widenings  of 
farm-retail  spreads  in  the  short  run.  It  also 
tends  to  accentuate  the  instability  of  farm 
prices  for  products  with  marked  seasonal  and 
short-run  fluctuations  in  production  and  mar- 
ketings. 


FARM-RETAIL  SPREADS 
FOR  PRODUCT  GROUPS 


MEAT  PRODUCTS 

The  meat  products  group  is  one  of  the  three 
livestock  products  groups  in  the  market  basket ; 
it  includes  the  so-called  red  meats  —  beef, 
veal,  pork,  and  lamb  —  in  fresh  and  processed 
form.'*  In  terms  of  retail  cost,  this  group  is 
the  largest  of  any  group,  generally  making  up 
from  25  to  30  percent  of  urban  family  expendi- 
tures for  the  farm  food  products  in  this  "typi- 
cal" market  basket,  i*^  In  terms  of  payments 
to  farmers  for  the  farm  produce  represented 
in  this  market  basket,  meat  products  are  an 
even  more  significant  part.  The  farm  value  of 
the  meat  products  varies  from  30  to  40  percent 
of  the  total  farm  value  of  the  foods  in  the  mar- 
ket basket. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  meat  products 
in  the  total,  trends  in  farm  and  retail  prices  of 
meat  products  are  the  most  significant  ones  in 
affecting  overall  trends  for  all  food  products. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  short-term  compar- 
isons because  the  more  rapid  fluctuations  in 
livestock  marketings  cause  livestock  and  meat 

'  For  a  de.scription  of  the  methodology  used  in  computing 
the  meat  products  group  and  the  individual  species,  see  pp. 
76-81.  -Annual  data  and  quarterly  data  (beginning  with 
1947)  for  the  meat  products  group,  Choice  grade  beef,  pork, 
and  Choice  grade  lamb  are  given  in  tables  49-53,  pp.  101-105. 

'"Note  that  this  market  basket  excludes  coffee,  bananas, 
fish,  and  other  imported  and  nonfarm  foods  which  generally 
make  up  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  family  food  budget. 
Therefore,  meat  products  make  up  a  sUghtlj'  larger  proportion 
of  purchases  of  domestically  produced  foods  than  of  all  foods 
because  imports  of  red  meats  are  a  negligible  part  of  total 
meat  consumption. 
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Meat  Products,  Compared  with  1935-39 

RETAIL  COST,  FARM  VALUE,  AND  SPREAD 
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prices  to  change  fax-  more  rapidly  than  prices 
of  most  other  food  products. 

TRENDS,   1919-36 

Index-Number  Series. — Trends  since  1919,  by 
years,  for  the  meat  products  group  are  given 
in  figure  8.i  ^  The  outstanding  feature  in  these 
trends  of  annual  data  is  the  relative  stability 
of  the  farm-i-etail  spread  through  long  periods 
during  which  prices  at  farm  and  retail  showed 
considerable  fluctuation.  The  farm-value  ser- 
ies, however,  has  fluctuated  considerably  more 
than  the  retail-cost  series.  As  a  percentage  of 
1935-39  the  farm  value  ranged  from  47  percent 
in  1933  to  327  in  1951  while  the  retail  cost 
ranged  from  64  percent  in  1933  to  250  in  1951. 
The  farm-retail  spread  varied  from  lows  of  82 
in  1942  and  85  in  1933  to  a  high  of  196  percent 
in  1955. 

As  shown  in  figure  8,  the  three  series  were 
about  equal  in  the  period  1925-29  (as  a  ratio 
of  1935-39).  All  of  them  declined  from  1929 
to  1933  but  the  drop  in  retail  prices  was  roughly 
twice,  and  the  drop  in  the  farm  value  about 
three  times  as  great  as  the  drop  in  the  spread. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  1930's,  the  three  series 
were  again  in  about  the  same  average  relation- 
ship as  they  were  in  1935-39.  But  in  early 
years  of  World  War  II  and  immediately  follow- 
ing, farm  and  retail  prices  increased  rapidly 
to  a  high  in  1951.  The  farm-retail  spread  in- 
creased  considerably   less   between   1940   and 


1951  but  continued  to  rise  after  1951  while 
farm  and  retail  values  declined.  In  1956  the 
relationship  was  approximately  the  same  as 
that  in  1935-39. 

The  general  pattern  of  the  long  time  trends 
of  the  three  meat  product  series  and  the  rela- 
tionships between  them  in  periods  of  inflation 
and  deflation  are  similar  to  that  for  the  total 
market  basket  (fig.  1,  p.  3).  The  farm  value 
in  the  meat  products  series,  however,  has  shown 
greater  amplitude  than  the  farm  value  for  the 
market  basket.  It  dropped  further  during  the 
early  1930's  and  increased  by  a  greater  amount 
after  World  War  II. 

Average  Prices  and  Spreads. — The  next  chart 
(fig.  9)  also  illustrates  the  slower  movement  of 
farm-retail  spreads  for  meat  products  (on  an 
annual  basis)  relative  to  farm  and  retail  prices. 
This  chart  shows  average  values  for  the  period 
1919  through  1956  for  Choice  grade  beef,  pork, 
and  lamb  cuts  combined.  Consumption  from 
marketings  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  in  each 
year  was  used  as  weights  (table  9).  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  composite  retail  price  ex- 
ceeds the  average  price  paid  by  consumers  for 
all  kinds  of  meats  because  it  does  not  include 
the  lower  priced  grades  of  fresh  and  processed 

"  The  index  numbers  in  figure  8  are  plotted  on  a  ratio  scale 
(logarithmic)  so  that  relative  changes  in  the  3  series  during 
low-price  periods  can  be  compared  directly  with  those  during 
higher  price  periods.  The  data  in  table  .50,  p.  102,  were  con- 
verted to  an  index  base  of  1935-39  to  facilitate  analysis  of 
long-term  relationships  between  the  series. 
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Table  9. — Average  composite  retail  price,  farm 
vahie,  and  farm-retail  spread  for  Choice  grade 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  cuts,  1919-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Net  farm 

Farm-retail 

Year 

per  pound 

value 

spread 

CenU 

CmU 

Cents 

1919--       ..    --.    - 

37.2 
36.9 
30.6 
29.2 
28.8 
29.2 
33.0 
34.6 
34.2 
38.9 
3() .  1 

24.9 
21.4 
14.0 
14.7 
13.7 
14.5 
18.7 
19.0 
18.0 
18.5 
19.1 

12.3 

1920        -    .     

15.5 

1921-    

16.6 

1922      ..   .-   

14.5 

1923 

15.1 

1924        -   -     .   -- 

14.7 

1925 

14.3 

1926     --   

15.6 

1927 

16.2 

1928        

16.4 

1920    - 

17.0 

1930 

34.0 

17.0 

17.0 

193K           

28.0 

11.9 

16.1 

1932    _ 

20.6 

8.2 

12.4 

1933-    ..      

18.2 

7.3 

10.9 

1934-        

22.2 

9.2 

13.0 

1935- 

:i0.0 

16.0 

14.0 

I93(> 

29.0 

15.2 

13.8 

1937 

31.4 

18.2 

13.2 

193^ 

27.9 

14.4 

13.5 

1939 

26.9 

13.5 

13.4 

1940 

25.0 

13.0 

12.0 

1941 

29.1 

17.4 

11.7 

1942 

:«.9 

23.1 

10.8 

1943  V             

:i4.9 

24.8 

10.1 

1944  V               

33.0 

24.2 

8.8 

1945  V               

32.9 

25.0 

7.9 

1946V           

41.9 

30.7 

11.2 

1947                   

61.1 

43.4 

17.7 

1948 

67.9 

46.9 

21.0 

1949                   

61.9 

41.1 

20.8 

1950 

64.5 

43.3 

21.2 

1951 

71.2 
70.2 
66.4 
66.8 
61.5 
59.7 

48.5 
46.4 
42.3 
42.6 
36.0 
34.1 

22.7 

1952 

23.8 

1953- - 

24.1 

1954.-      

24.2 

1955 

25.5 

1956 

25.6 

1957 

'  Composite  retail  prices  and  farm  values  of  Choice  grade 
lieef,  pork,  and  lamb  cut.s  'tables  51,  52,  and  53)  are  weight(Ml 
by  total  civilian  consumption  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  ad- 
ju.sted  to  eliminate  quantities  of  farm  slaughter  used  on 
farras  and  imported  meat.  Quantities  of  each  kind  of  meat 
are  carcass  weights  reduced  to  estimat€d  retail  weights. 
Heights  var\-  by  years. 

-  Data  with  farm  value  and  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for 
processing  taxes  in  1933-35,  for  Government  payments  to 
producers  in  1945-46,  and  for  Government  payments  to  pro- 
ces.«ors  in  1943-46  are: 


Year 

Retail 
price 

Net  farm 
value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

1933 

1934 

Cents 

18.2 
22.2 
30.0 

34.9 
.33.0 
32.9 
41.9 

Cents 

7.4 
10.9 
17.7 

24.8 
24.2 
25.5 
33.1 

Cents 

10.8 
11.3 

1935. 

12  3 

1943 

11.3 

1944 

1945 

11.2 
11.4 

1946 

13.4 

beef  as  well  as  some  of  the  processed  pork  and 
lamb  products.  Also,  the  trends  in  these  series 
do  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  trends  in 
market-basket  series  for  meat  products  because 
of  the  different  weightings  and  prices  used. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  series  in  figure  9 
and  table  9  is  to  measure  trends  in  actual  retail 
prices  and  farm-retail  spreads  for  the  major 
carcass  cuts  of  meats  over  a  longtime  period. 

During  the  1920's  the  spreads  between  the 
retail  prices  of  Choice  grade  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb  and  the  net  farm  value  of  equivalent 
quantities  of  livestock  sold  by  producers  aver- 
aged 15  or  16  cents  per  retail  pound  in  most 
years.  They  declined  to  a  low  of  11  cents  in 
the  depression  and  increased  to  around  13  cents 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  1930's.  Spreads 
averaged  11  cents  during  the  most  of  the  war 
period  when  the  wartime  subsidies  paid  to  proc- 
essors are  included.  As  far  as  farmers  and 
consumers  were  concerned,  however,  the  effect 
of  these  subsidies  was  to  reduce  the  actual  dif- 
ference between  average  retail  prices  and  the 
equivalent  farm  values  to  a  low  point  of  8  cents 
in  1945.  During  1933-35  taxes  levied  on  proc- 
essors under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  had  the  opposite  effect ;  the  spread  be- 
tween retail  prices  and  the  farm  value  was  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  the  tax  (fig.  9) 
although  these  processing  taxes  were  used  to 
provide  subsidy  payments  to  farmers. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  average  farm- 
retail  spread  for  those  3  meat  items  increased 
sharply  from  11  cents  in  1945  to  21  cents  in 
1948.  Since  1948it  has  increased  gradually  to 
a  high  figure  of  almost  26  cents  per  retail  pound 
in  1956. 

TRENDS   AND    SHORT-TERM    CHANGES,    1947-56 

As  noted  previously,  the  trend  in  farm-retail 
spread  for  meat  products  has  been  upward  from 
from  1947  to  date.  This  upward  trend  was 
closely  associated  with  a  steady  increase  in 
average  hourly  earnings  of  workers  in  meat 
packing  firms  and  retail  food  stores  (fig.  10). 
This  picture  is  similar  to  that  for  all  food  prod- 
ucts which  was  discussed  earlier.  Other  costs, 
of  course,  were  involved,  such  as  rents,  supplies, 
transportation,  and  equipment.  Some  of  the 
increases  in  costs  have  been  offset  by  increased 
productivity,  that  is,  greater  output  per  unit  of 
input  employed.  12  But  for  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  all  foods  as  a  group,  increased 
efficiency  has  not  kept  pace  with  increases  in 
costs  since  1947.  It  is  likely  that  this  also  is 
true  for  the  meat  products  group. 


'-  Also,  changes  in  services  piovided  by  processing  and  dis- 
tribution agencies  may  affect  the  trends  in  spreads  although 
the  market-basket  series  as  described  on  pp.  72-76  are  con- 
.structed  so  as  to  measure  insofar  as  possible  changes  in  the 
costs  of  providing  the  same  .services. 
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Farm-retail  spreads  for  the  meat  products 
group  fluctuated  much  more  on  a  monthly  or 
short-time  cyclical  basis  than  on  an  annual  basis 
(fig.  11).  These  short-time  fluctuations  were 
not  directly  related  to  changes  in  actual  cost 
of  providing  marketing  services  because  costs 
tended  to  move  steadily  upward  rather  than  up 
and  down  during  this  period.  The  longest  and 
most  pronounced  downward  movement  in  the 
spread — contrary  to  the  general  upward  trend 
— was  from  the  end  of  1955  to  the  middle 
of  1956.  Some  of  the  short-time  fluctuations 
probably  were  related  to  changes  in  supply- 
demand  relationships  for  meat  products.  Also, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  retail  prices  to  lag 
behind  changes  in  wholesale  and  farm  prices. 

Individual  seasonal  indexes  for  pork  and  beef, 
based  on  data  from  1947  through  1956,  illus- 
trate responses  to  supply-demand  conditions 
more  sharply  (table  10).  The  seasonal  pork 
spread  averaged  21.4  cents  per  pound  during 
February  through  August.  The  average  spread 
then  increased  sharply  from  August  to  Septem- 
ber and  was  24.2  cents  per  pound  during  Sep- 
tember to  November.  13 

The  spread  for  pork  thus  typically  increased 
at  times  when  farm  and  retail  values  were 
falling  seasonally  (fig.  12).  In  this  situation, 
the  farm-retail  spread  behaves  as  though  it 
were  a  price  for  marketing  (processing  and  dis- 
tribution) services.     The  supply  of  marketing 


services,  which  is  made  up  largely  of  plant  fa- 
cilities and  labor  supplies,  is  rather  inflexible 
in  the  short  run  and  with  increased  marketings 
of  livestock  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  these 
services.  With  this  higher  demand  for  market- 
ing services,  the  spread  tends  to  widen;  the 
reverse  is  true  in  periods  of  rising  prices  and 
decreased  marketings.  ^^ 

The  seasonal  pattern  for  beef  was  less  pro- 
nounced than  for  pork  (table  10).  Also,  the 
seasonal  pattern  for  beef  spreads  was  less  reg- 
ular from  the  period  1947-56 ;  in  other  words, 
less  of  the  short-run  fluctuations  was  "accounted 
for"  by  the  seasonal  index.  The  beef  spread 
on  the  average  reached  a  seasonal  high  of  24.3 
cents  in  June,  declined  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  and  reached  a  low  of  21.9  cents  per 
pound  in  March  and  April.  As  the  seasonal 
pattern  for  beef  was  different  than  for  pork, 
they  partially  offset  each  other.  And  the  sea- 
sonal pattern  for  the  combined  meat  products 
group  was  more  stable  than  either  of  these 
two  component  items  considered  separately 
(fig.  13). 


"  These  values  are  the  seasonal  indexes  for  the  1947-56 
period  expressed  in  cents  per  pound;  they  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  unadjusted  values  shown  in  the  price-spread 
tables  for  pork  and  beef. 

"  A  more  intensive  and  detailed  discussion  of  price  behavior, 
relationships  of  margins  (farm-retail  spreads)  to  prices,  and 
changes  in  component  margins  for  Choice  grade  beef  and  pork 
during  1949-55  are  given  in  other  reports  {324,  333,  336). 
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Table  10. — Meat  products,  Choice  grade  beef,  and  pork  (excluding  lard):  Seasonal  indexes  for  retail  cost, 

farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread,  1 94-7-56  ' 


Month 


Meat  products 


Retail 
cost 


Farm 
value 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Beef  (Choice  grade) 


Retail 
price 


Farm 
value 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Pork  (excluding  lard) 


Retail 
price 


Farm 
value 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


January--. 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October.  __ 
Nov('ml)er 
Docemljer. 


98.2 
96.2 
97.3 

97.2 

99.1 

101.1 

100.7 

103.0 

105.4 

108..T 

'.f.1.8 

'.!8.5 


96.2 

95.7 

97.3 

97.6 

99.8 

101.1 

103 . 1 

105.5 

106.7 

102.5 

97-.  8 

96.8 


100.2 

96.2 

96.7 

97.2 

96.8 

101.8 

97.2 

99.3 

104.1 

10,T.5 

103.3 

101.8 


99.1 

96.1 

95.9 

96.9 

98.6 

101.5 

101.5 

102.9 

103.7 

102.5 

101.3 

99.9 


98.6 

94.6 

96.0 

97.5 

97.7 

99.2 

101.0 

103.0 

104.8 

103.9 

102.4 

101.4 


98.9 

98.1 

95.7 

95.6 

99.8 

106.1 

103.8 

103.7 

101.8 

r>9.5 

i»8.2 
98.8 


95.7 

94.9 

96.1 

96.5 

98.7 

102.8 

103 . 9 

106.5 

108.0 

103.8 

"(7.6 

95.5 


91.3 

94.6 

95.0 

95.8 

101.0 

107.1 

113.3 

114.1 

108.5 

09.6 

89.3 

90.2 


100.7 

95.7 

98.2 

98.7 

95.8 

97.9 

90.1 

94.6 

106.3 

110.7 

108.1 

102.9 


Seasonal  indexe.*?  compiitpcl  from  monthly  data  of  series  in  tables  49,  51  and  53,  pp.  101-105. 


Seosono/ily   for  Pork  (Refoi/  Culi  ) 


RETAIL  PRICE,  FARM  VALUE,  AND  SPREAD 


Fif;uKK   12 
MARKETING  SERVICES  AND  COST  FACTORS 

Moving  livestock  from  the  farm  and  con- 
verting it  to  meat  for  the  retail  grocery  counter 
involves  four  rather  broad  functions  or  opera- 
tional sequences.  The  first  is  the  marketing 
of  livestock  which  includes  the  truck  and  rail 
transporation  charges  to  the  slaughtering  plant, 
the  expenses  at  terminal  or  auction  markets, 
and  the  expenses  of  dealers  vi^ho  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  market  transactions.     The  second 


is  meat  packing,  the  slaughtering  and  proces- 
sing function.  The  third  is  wholesaling  which 
also  includes  transporation  of  meat.  Retailing 
is  the  fourth  and  final  phase.  Meatpacking 
and  retailing  account  for  the  major  part  of 
the  total  spread.  According  to  a  study  made  in 
1947,  the  percentages  of  the  total  spread  going 
to  each  function  were  as  follows  {SSd,  p.  4)  : 


Hflailiiiu; 
Wlinloaliiif; 
.Meatpacking-  - 
.Marketing  livestock 

Total    


Percent 

45 

12 

37 

() 

100 


These  proportions  probably  have  not  changed 
greatly  since  1947,  although  these  proportions 
also  vary  by  species.  Retailing  is  a  relatively 
larger  proportion  of  the  spread  for  beef  than 
for  pork  but  processing  (meat  packing)  is 
larger  for  pork  (331,  p.  29) .  These  differences 
are  caused  in  part  by  the  relative  amount  of 
services  performed  by  packers  and  retailers. 
The  retailer  buys  pork  products  such  as  hams, 
shoulders,  picnics,  bacon,  and  sausage  which 
require  comparatively  little  further  cutting  and 
trimming.  Cutting,  curing,  and  smoking  pork 
add  expense  to  the  packer  not  incurred  in  other 
kinds  of  meat.  Retailing  of  beef  requires  more 
labor  because  the  retailer  usually  buys  beef  in 
halves  or  quarters  which  must  be  made  into 
roasts,  steaks,  hamburger,  and  other  cuts  that 
ai-e  boned.  Expenses  for  marketing  livestock 
generally  take  a  larger  part  of  the  total  spread 
for  lamb  than  for  other  species  because  of  their 
lighter  weight  and  the  greater  transportation 
expense  caused  by  longer  distances  hauled.  ^^ 

Labor  is  the  largest  cost  item  in  the  proc- 
essing and  distribution  of  meat  products.  Gen- 
erally wages  and  salaries  account  for  about 
half  of  meat  packers'  gross  margins — the  dif- 
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Beef,   Pork,  and  Meat  Products  Group* 

SEASONALITY  IN  FARM-RETAIL  SPREAD 


% 

n._L                1    ^                        1 

100 

90 

Beef 

(CHOICE  GRADE)     *            ^^ 

1     WIIV        ^          J^      '^^^ 

(RETAIL  CUTS)   ^^^T                ^^^ 

1              ' 

1            1 

,\^^i 

1               1 

no 


100^ 


90 


Me 

at  products 

group 

— -^_ 

*'\^            1             ^ 

1      1 

1      1 

1        1 

1         1 

JAN 


APR. 


JULY 


OCT. 
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ference  between  cost  of  livestock  and  other 
materials  and  total  sales.  Studies  of  retailing 
meat  indicate  that  up  to  two-thirds  of  retailing 
costs  are  wages  and  salaries.  Average  hourly 
earnings  of  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  meat 
trade  have  risen  substantially  since  1947,  as 
have  wages  in  most  other  industries.  Average 
hourly  earnings  give  some  indication  of  trends 
in  labor  costs  but  do  not  measure  the  actual 
increase  in  labor  costs  because  of  increases  in 

Table  11. — Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  meat 
packing  industry  and  in  retail  food  stores,  and 
farm-retail  spread  for  the  meat  products  group  of 
the  market  lasket  19U7-56 

(1947-49   =  100) 


Hourly  earnings  ' 

Farm-retail 

Year 

Meat 
packing, 
wholesale 

SauBage 
industry 

Retail  food 
stores 

spread 

meat 

products 

1947 

1948.. 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953-- 

1954 

1955 

1956 

93 
102 
105 
110 
122 
132 
141 
144 
153 
163 

93 
101 
106 
111 
122 
129 
136 
143 
150 
159 

92 
101 
107 
111 
117 
122 
130 
136 
140 
143 

89 
106 
105 
107 
115 
128 
125 
125 
131 
131 

'  Based  on  annual  average  hourly  earnings  published  by 
BLS. 


productivity.  The  farm-retail  spread  for  meat 
products  increased  less  than  hourly  earnings  in 
meat  packing  and  sausage  industries  and  in 
retail-food  stores,  especially  from  1952  to  1956 
(table  11).  These  average  hourly  earnings  se- 
ries reflect  changes  in  kind  of  labor  and  the 
effects  of  higher  rates  for  overtime  pay. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  trend  to- 
ward the  guaranteed  work  week  in  the  meat 
packing  industry.  The  seasonality  of  supplies 
tends  to  cause  work  to  be  slack  at  some  times 
of  the  year,  but  often  employees  are  kept  on 
the  payroll  because  of  the  difficulty  of  hiring 
capable  workers  when  they  are  needed.  These 
factors  make  labor  more  of  a  fixed  cost  and 
less  a  variable  cost  and  may  increase  the  cost 
per  unit  when  production  is  falling  off. 

Transportation 

According  to  published  indexes,  freight  rates 
for  both  livestock  and  meats  were  60  percent 
higher  in  1956  than  in  1947  (table  4,  p.  8). 
Much  of  the  meat  is  now  moved  by  truck ;  data 
are  not  available  to  show  the  change  in  truck 

1*  Components  of  the  farm-retail  spread  for  beef,  pork,  and 
lamb  for  the  period  1954-56  are  given  for  6  iUustrative  ex- 
amples in  "Beef  Marketing  Margins  and  Costs,"  "Pork  Mar- 
keting Margins  and  Costs,"  and  "Lamb  Marketing  Costs 
and  Margins,"  (333,  336,  334).  Tliese  examples  illustrate 
the  relative  importance  of  the  various  agencies  but  in  ad- 
dition they  point  up  the  variability  in  the  distribution  of  the 
consumer's  meat  dollar  among  farmers  and  marketing  agencies 
which  result  from  differences  in  marketing  channels  used, 
location,  time  of  marketing,  and  other  fact-ors. 
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Table  12. — Costs  and  earnings  of  the  meat  packing  industry  as  percentage  of  sales,  1947  and  1950-56 


Item 


Fiscal  years 
(beginning  Nov.  1  for  most  companies) 


1947 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


1956 


Total  sales 

Cost  of  livestock  and  other  raw  materials 

Gross  margin 

Operating  expenses: 

Wages  and  salaries 

Supplies  and  containers 

Transportation - 

Taxes 

Depreciation. 

Interest 

Administration  and  other  expenses.-. 

Total  expense 

Total  earnings 


Percent 
100.0 

80.6 
19.4 

9.0 
2.8 
1.8 
1.4 
.4 
.1 
2.4 


Percent 

100.0 

78.5 
21.5 

10. -3 
3.5 
2.4 
1.0 
.5 
.2 
2.7 


Percent 

100.0 

79.6 
20.4 

9.8 
3.5 
2.0 


Percent 

100.0 

78.0 
22.0 

10.9 
3.8 
2.3 
1.0 
.5 
.2 
2.8 


Percent 
100.0 

75.8 
24.2 

11.8 
3.9 
2.6 
1.2 
.6 
.2 
3.1 


Percent 

100.0 

75.9 
24.1 

12.0 
4.0 
2.6 
1.0 
.6 
.2 
3.3 


Percent 

100.0 

72.9 
27.1 

13.0 
4.2 


2.6 

1.5 

.7 

.2 

4.0 


17.9 


20.6 


19.7 


21.5 


23.4 


23.7 


26.2 


1.5 


.4 


Percent 

100.0 

71.1 
28. » 

13.8 
4.5 
2.8 
1.6- 
.7 
.2 
4.3 


27.9^ 


1.0 


'  Based  on  data  from  "Financial  Facts  About  the  Meat  Packing  Industry,  1956,"  {329,  p.  6).     The  meat  packing  industry 
covered  by  these  reports  is  comparable  insofar  as  possible  with  the  Census  Bureau's  definition  of  "Moat  Parking — Wholesale." 


rates  for  these  products.  Transportation  cost 
accounted  for  about  11  percent  of  the  gross 
margin  of  the  wholesale  meat  packing  industry 
in  1955,  compared  with  10  percent  in  1947 
(table  12). 

Meat  Packing 

Gross  Margins.  —  Between  1947  and  1956, 
gross  margins  in  the  meatpacking  industry  in- 
creased from  19.4  percent  to  28.9  percent  of 
sales,  according  to  an  industry  report  (table 
12).  The  meatpacker's  gross  margin  covered 
the  slaughtering  and  processing  functions  as 
well  as  the  major  share  of  the  wholesaling  func- 
tion.    Perhaps   three-fourths   or  more   of  the 


Table  13. — Sales  and  profits,  meaipacking,  8  I  rge 
firms,  1947-56  ' 


Sales 

Net  profita 

less  taxes — 

Year 

Total 

As  percentage 
of  sales  ' 

1947 

1,000  dollart 

6,408,089 
6,. 5.32, 819 
6,203,837 

6,225,542 
7,200,829 
7,045,159 
7,005,710 
6,938,593 
6,591,484 
6,628,337 

l,0O0doHarii 
77 , 730 

40,850 
29,552 

47,983 
40,918 
25,302 
53,574 
21,364 
51,752 
55,255 

Percent 

1.21 

1948 

.63 

1949     -  - 

.48 

1950 

.  77 

1951 

.57 

1952 

1953 - 

.36 
.76 

1954 

.31 

1955 

.79 

1956 

.83 

Average 

6,678,040 

44,428 

.67 

'  Based  on  financial  statements  of  meatpacking  companies. 
^  Net  profits  as  percentage  of  stockholders'  equity  are  given 
in  table  7,  p.  11. 


wholesalin.g  function  is  carried  on  by  meat 
packers.  The  increase  in  the  gross  margin, 
especially  since  1951,  probably  reflects  both  in- 
creased costs  and  lower  average  prices  of  live- 
stock. (With  the  same  gross  margin  in  cents 
per  unit,  a  lower  average  price  paid  for  live- 
stock would  increase  the  gross  margin  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales.)  Between  1951  and  1956, 
the  total  cost  of  livestock  and  other  raw  mate- 
rial purchased  by  the  meatpacking  industry 
declined  about  18  percent  while  during  the 
same  period  the  total  pounds  of  livestock  pur- 
chased for  slaughtering  increased  by  about  a 
third  so  that  there  was  a  substantial  decrease 
in  average  price  per  pound  paid  for  livestock. 

During  the  last  5-year  period,  1952-56,  the 
gross  margin  of  meat  packers  averaged  23  per- 
cent of  sales  (table  12).  Wages  and  salaries 
accounted  for  49  percent  of  the  gross  margin, 
supplies  and  containers  about  16  percent,  trans- 
portation about  10  percent,  and  taxes,  5  per- 
cent. Of  the  remainder,  2.8  percent  of  the 
gross  margin  was  net  profits  (earnings)  after 
taxes. 

Profits.  —  In  general,  meat  packers'  profits  in 
relation  to  sales  are  lower  than  profits  in  ct  ler 
food  processing  industries  and  manufacturing 
industries  as  a  group,  because  of  the  high  vol- 
ume, rapid  turnover,  and  relatively  high  va'ued 
products  per  unit  (tables  6  and  7,  pp.  10-11). 
They  also  tend  to  be  more  variable.  Sales  and 
profits  of  eight  large  meat  packers  in  recent 
years  show  large  year-to-year  fluctuations  (table 
13) .  In  the  5-year  period  1952-56,  meat  packers' 
earnings  averaged  21  cents  per  100  pounds  live 
weight,  which  about  equaled  the  long-time  aver- 
age {328,  p.  23) .  On  a  retail  basis  this  would  be 
less  than  1/2  cent  per  pound. 
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Table  14. — Meai  packing  itidu^try:  Estahlishments, 
employees,  payroll,  and  value  added,  191^7  and  195U  ' 


1 

1 

Ratio 

Item 

Unit 

1947 

1954 

1954/1947 

Establishnieuts 

Number 

2,154 

2,367 

1.10 

Employees: 

AIL-..- 

Thousands 

208.4 

220.2 

1.06 

Productiou 

workers 

..--do 

167.1 

167.8 

1.00 

Man-hours,    produc- 

tion workers,    

Millions 

376.0 

354.8 

.94 

Average  man-hours 

per  production 

worker 

N'umber 

2,250 

2,114 

.94 

Employees  per  estab- 

lishment : 

All  employees. . . 

....do 

96.8 

93.0 

.96 

Production 

workers . .    ... 

..do 

77.6 

70.9 

.91 

Payroll: 

All  employees... 

Million  dollars 

623.1 

943.0 

1.51 

Production 

workers 

....do 

469.0 

687.9 

1.47 

\\ages    and    salaries 

per  emplo>ee: 

All  emplojees 

Dollars 

2,990 

4,282 

1.43 

Production 

workers 

...do 

2,807 

4,100 

1.46 

\'alue  added  by  man- 

ufacture  

MilUon  dollars 

977.1 

1,394.5 

1.43 

Payroll  as  percentage 

of  value  added: 

All  employees... 

Percent 

63.8 

67.6 

1.06 

Production 

workers do 

48.0 

49.3 

1.03 

'Includes  plants  cla.«;sified  in  S.  I.  C.  Code  2011.  These 
are  estabUshments  engaged  in  slaughtering  and  meat  packing, 
wholesale.  Establishments  engaged  primarily  in  manufac- 
turing sausage  and  meat  specialties  from  purchased  meats  are 
not  included. 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures.  Bulletin 
MC-20A,  ".Meat  Products." 

Industry  changes,  1947-54. — According  to  the 
1947  and  1954  Censuses  of  Manufactures,  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  industry  increased 
slightly  from  1947  to  1954  but  total  man-hours 
of  production  workers  declined  (table  14).^^ 
The  volume  of  meat  slaughtered  in  total  pounds 
live  weight  by  the  wholesale  meat  packing  in- 
dustry increased  by  17  percent  between  1947 
and  1954,  according  to  an  industry  report. 
While  this  is  not  an  exact  measure  of  output 
directly  comparable  with  the  Census  data,  it 
does  suggest  that  the  quantity  of  meat  proc- 
essed per  employee  and  per  man-hour  of  pro- 
duction workers  increased  in  this  period. 

Value  added  by  manufacture  in  the  two  main 
groups  of  the  meat  packing  industry  totaled 
1,772  million  dollars  in  1954,  of  which  1,394 
miUion  dollars  was  in  plants  classified  as  meat 
packing  plants  and  378  million  in  plants  clas- 


'' Includes  those  plants  classified  in  S.  I.  C.  Code  2011^ 
establishments  primarily  engaged  in  slaughtering.  Those  en- 
gaged primarily  in  manufacturing  sausage  and  meat  specialties 
from  purchased  meats  but  performing  no  slaughtering  opera- 
tion on  the  premises  are  classified  in  S.  I.  C.  Code  2013 — 
prepared  meats. 


sified  in  prepared  meats  industry.  The  value 
added  by  manufacture  is  computed  by  subtract- 
ing from  the  value  of  shipments  the  cost  of 
materials  (including  animals  for  slaughter), 
supplies,  containers,  fuel  consumed,  purchased 
electric  energy  and  contract  work.  This  sta- 
tistic measures  the  approximate  value  created 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  a  particular 
industry  or  group;  it  is  the  best  available  meas- 
ure for  comparing  the  relative  economic  im- 
portance of  different  groups.  For  example, 
value  added  in  the  prepared  meats  industry  is  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  value  of  products 
shipped  than  in  meat  packing  because  of  the 
more  extensive  processing  operations  performed 
in  the  former  industry.  Value  added  in  the 
prepared  meats  industry  increased  by  61  per- 
cent between  1947  and  1954,  compared  with 
43  percent  in  meat  packing.  This  larger  rate 
of  gain  reflects  in  part  the  relative  increase  in 
production  of  processed  meats. 

Wholesaling 

In  1954,  5,022  establishments  (places  of  busi- 
ness) with  one  or  more  paid  employees  were 
engaged  primarily  in  selling  meat  and  meat 
products  at  wholesale,  according  to  the  1954 
Census  of  Business.  This  number  included 
4,357  merchant  wholesalers  (distributors  buy- 
ing and  selling  meat  and  meat  products  on 
their  own  accounts)  with  sales  of  2.9  billion 
dollars  and  665  packinghouse  branches  with 
sales  of  2.7  billion  dollars.  Packinghouse 
branches  are  maintained  by  meat  packers  apart 
from  packing  plants  primarily  for  marketing 
their  products.  Incorporated  sales  affiliates  of 
meat  packers,  primarily  engaged  in  selling  the 
packers'  products,  are  classified  as  packing- 
house branches.  Independent  meat  wholesalers 
buy  meat  from  packing  companies  for  resale 
and  also  do  some  slaughtering. 

The  number  of  meat  wholesalers  increased 
from  3,200  in  1948  to  4,357  in  1954.  Dollar 
sales  in  1954  were  45  percent  over  1948.  Oper- 
ating expenses  including  payroll  but  not  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  nor  withdrawals  for  com- 
pensation of  proprietor-owners  of  unincorpo- 
rated businesses,  amounted  to  10.3  percent  of 
sales  in  1954  but  only  7.5  percent  of  sales  in 
1948. 

In  contrast  to  the  increase  in  number  of 
meat  wholesalers  is  the  decline  in  the  number 
of  sales  branches  or  branch  houses  of  meat 
packers  from  753  in  1948  to  665  in  1954,  which 
continued  a  longtime  trend.  The  dollar  sales 
volume  of  packinghouse  branches  was  slightly 
less  in  1954  than  in  1948.  Operating  expenses 
of  these  establishments  increased  from  4.2  per- 
cent of  sales  in  1948  to  6.7  percent  of  sales  in 
1954.  Average  percentages  are  larger  for  in- 
dependent meat  packers  because  of  the  slaugh- 
tering done  by  some  of  these  wholesalers. 
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Retailing 

During  recent  years,  retailing  of  meat  has 
become  increasingly  a  self-service  operation. 
The  rapid  increase  in  supermarkets  and  the 
accompanying  growth  in  average  volume  per 
store  have  accentuated  this  trend.  These 
changes  have  made  possible  more  efficient  util- 
ization of  labor  and  equipment  in  retail  stores. 
Along  with  these  changes,  mass  procurement 
by  food  chains  and  cooperative  wholesale-retail 
groups  has  increased  the  efficiency  of  transfer 
of  meat  from  the  packinghouse  to  the  retail 
outlet. 

The  production  of  quick  frozen  red  meats 
has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  although 
frozen  meats  still  are  a  small  part  of  the  total 
meat  production.  The  expansion  of  frozen 
meats  may  affect  the  costs  and  operations  of 
both  meat  packers  and  retailers.  The  cutting 
and  boning  now  done  in  retail  stores  would  be 
shifted  to  the  processing  plants  which  would 
increase  the  services  performed  in  central 
plants  relative  to  that  in  retail  stores. 

Self-Service  Stores. — An  industry  source  es- 
timated that  in  1954  self-service  meat  depart- 
ments sold  around  40  percent  of  the  meat 
bought  in  retail  stores.  The  estimate  also  was 
made  that  in  a  7-year  period  up  to  mid-1955 
the  number  of  retail  food  stores  with  100  per- 
cent self-service  meat  departments  rose  from 
178  to  11,500.17  Other  trade  surveys  indicate 
that  the  number  of  stores  with  self-service  meat 
departments  and  the  proportion  of  meat  sold 
in  these  stores  has  continued  to  increase  since 
1955. 

Meat  markets  are  no  longer  a  major  outlet  for 
meats.  Retail  stores  classified  as  meat  markets 
accounted  for  5  percent  of  total  retail  food 
store  sales  in  1954,  according  to  the  Census  of 
Business.  This  compares  with  6  percent  in 
1948.  A  change  in  the  classification  of  meat 
markets  in  the  1954  Census,  however,  increased 
the  number  relative  to  the  type  of  classification 
used  in  1948.  Therefore,  the  actual  decline  in 
importance  of  meat  markets  as  an  outlet  for 
meats  was  greater  than  that  indicated  from 
these  census  data.  These  stores  for  the  most 
part  are  small  single-unit  firms.  Average  an- 
nual sales  per  meat  market  were  $85,000  per 
store  in  1954  compared  with  an  average  of 
$123,000  per  grocery  store. 

The  shifts  to  self-service  meat  departments 
have  probably  led  to  relatively  lower  average 
costs  in  retailing  meat.  This  may  have  resulted 
more  from  the  increased  volume  of  sales  asso- 
ciated with  supermarket  operations  rather  than 
the  diflference  in  costs  between  self-service  and 
service  meat  departments.  Generally,  the  higher 
the  volume  of  sales,  the  lower  the  cost  per 
pound.  In  one  study,  the  relative  efficiency  of 
26  salesman-service  and  23  self-service  meat 
department  was  studied. is     Four  cost  factors 


were  studied, — labor,  paper  supplies,  square 
feet  of  floor  space,  and  investment  in  equip- 
ment. Labor  costs  were  less  in  self-service  de- 
partments;  investment  in  equipment  and  paper 
supplies  averaged  higher  in  the  self-service  de- 
partments. When  dollar  costs  of  labor,  equip- 
ment, floor  space  (rent),  and  paper  supplies 
were  combined,  no  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  two  methods  were  found  for  a  given 
volume  of  sales. 

Gross  Margins  in  Meat  Retailing. — Data  avail- 
able from  various  trade  associations  generally 
indicate  a  gross  margin  in  the  meat  department 
of  retail  food  stores  of  around  18  to  20  percent 
of  sales.  Gross  margins  of  meat  departments 
usually  average  less  per  dollar  of  sales  than 
margins  in  produce  departments  but  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average  gross  margin  in  the 
entire  store.  In  general,  the  average  gross 
margin  per  pound  in  retailing  meat  is  greater 
than  for  most  other  food  products  but,  because 
of  the  relatively  higher  valued  product,  the 
percentage  margin  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 
average  for  all  items.  As  indicated  earlier, 
many  operations  are  required  in  retailing  meat, 
especially  fresh  beef.  Large  wholesale  car- 
casses and  cuts  of  meats  are  converted  into 
smaller  cuts  suitable  for  the  retail  trade. 

The  average  cost  of  retailing  meat  in  1950 
for  85  selected  stores  in  3  different  cities  aver- 
aged about  10  cents  per  pound,  wholesale 
weight  (table  15).  Wages  and  salaries  com- 
prised about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost.  Rent 
was   the   next    high    single   cost   item,   taking 

Table  5. — Average  cost  for  retailing  a  pound  of 
meat,  uholesale  weight,  in  85  selected  stores  in  3 
cities,  1950  ' 


Item 

Cost 

Percentage 
of  total 

Wages  and  salaries 

Rent- - 

Cents 

t).5 
.8 

.5 
.2 
.3 
.4 
2 
.2 
.7 

Percent 
()6.3 
8.2 

Otlicr: 

lOlectricitv,  heat,  water,  and  ice 

Licenses  and  insurafnce. 

Depreciation        . 

4.7 
2.4 
3.0 

Wraijping  supplies 

Maintenance. - 

Advertising 

Miscellaneous 

4.2 
2.0 
2.4 
6.8 

Total  othei_ 

2.5 

25.6 

Total . 

9.8 

100.0 

'  Compiled  from  "Co.sts  of  Retailing  Meats  in  Relation  to 
Volume,"  [327,  p.  5). 


"  "Food  for  Thought,"  .\merican  Meat  Institute,  Sept. 
1955,  p.  4. 

'"  Wiegmann,  F.  H.;  Clifton,  E.  S.,  and  Shepherd,  G.  S. 
"Which  Costs  l>e.ss — Self-service  or  salesman-service  meat  re- 
tailing," Iowa  Farm  Science.  Iowa  State  College,  Aug.  195.S, 
pp.  23-24  (vol.  8  No.  2). 
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about  8  percent  of  the  total  operating  cost.  The 
remaining-  expense  items — about  25  percent  of 
the  total  operating  cost— included  payments  for 
light,  heat  and  power,  licenses  and  insurance, 
depreciation  of  equipment,  including  delivery 
trucks,  containers  and  wrapping  supplies,  main- 
tenance, advertising,  and  other  miscellaneous 
items. 

DAIRY  PRODI CTS 

Dairy  products  accounted  for  19  percent  of 
the  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm 
foods  in  1956.  Their  retail  cost  ranked  third 
among  the  product  groups — following  only  meat 
products  and  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  ac- 
count for  a  slightly  larger  share — 22  percent — 
of  the  farm  value  of  the  market  basket  and  were 
second  only  to  the  meat  products  group. 

TRENDS  IN  RETAIL  COST,  FARM  VALUE, 
AND  SPREAD 

Prices  of  dairy  products,  both  at  retail  and 
farm  levels,  have  followed  much  the  same 
trends  as  prices  of  other  farm  products  (tables 
54-60,  pp.  106-111).  Like  those  of  other  farm 
products,  prices  of  dairy  products  have  been 
markedly  sensitive  to  changes  in  consumer  de- 
mand, in  part  because  of  the  difficulty  of  adjust- 
ing supply  and  also  because  of  the  relatively 
inelastic  demand  for  dairy  products.  The  farm- 
retail  spread  for  dairy  products  has  been  more 
stable  than  either  the  farm  value  or  retail  cost 


and  has  varied  closely  with  the  spread  for  the 
market  basket. 

The  farm-retail  spread  for  the  dairy  products 
group  rose  less  than  the  retail  cost  and  farm 
value  during  the  upward  movement  in  prices 
that  ended  in  1920,  and  it  fell  less  during  the 
decline  of  1921-22.  All  rose  slightly  in  1923 
and  were  relatively  stable  during  the  remainder 
of  the  1920's.  The  spread  again  declined  less 
than  the  farm  value  and  retail  cost  during  the 
early  1930's.  It  advanced  less  rapidly  during 
the  middle  1930's  but  did  not  decline  with  the 
farm  value  and  retail  cost  in  the  late  1930's. 
In  1940-42,  the  farm  value  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  spread.  Both  were  stable 
during  1943-45.  The  Federal  Government  paid 
subsidies  to  producers  of  milk  and  to  some 
processors  and  handlers  of  dairy  products 
during  1943-46.  Subsidies  were  paid  instead 
of  granting  increases  in  prices. 

The  farm  value  of  dairy  products  and  the 
farm-retail  spread  rose  rapidly  following  the 
removal  of  price  controls  in  1946  (table  55,  p. 
107 ) .  Both  declined  in  1949  and  in  the  first  half 
of  1950,  but  the  spread  declined  less  than  the 
farm  value.  From  mid-1950  to  the  first  quarter 
of  1952,  when  it  reached  its  post-World  War  II 
peak,  the  farm  value  increased  31  percent  and 
the  spread  12  percent.  Following  this  upward 
movement,  the  trend  in  the  farm  value  was 
downward  until  mid-1955.  But  the  spread  in- 
creased almost  steadily  until  the  first  quarter 
of  1954.    A  large  proportion  of  this  increase 
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Table  16. — Raw  material  and  operating  costs,  net 
sales,  and  net  margin  per  100  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
cessed for  group  of  milk  processor -distributor  firms, 
East,  Midwest,  and  South,  1952-56 


Item 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Net  sales          _   . 

11.32 

11.12 

10.69 

10.95 

11.22 

Cost  of  raw  materials: 

Raw  milk  and  cream 

5.85 

5.43 

5.07 

5.12 

5.30 

Other 

.86 

.90 

.87 

.93 

.88 

Total 

6.71 

6.33 

5.94 

6.05 

6.18 

Gross  margin 

4.61 

4.79 

4.75 

4.90 

5.04 

Operating  costs: 

Salaries,  wages,  and 

commissions  ' 

2.15 

2.19 

2.21 

2.28 

2.43 

Containers 

.60 

.62 

.65 

.7C 

.72 

Operating  supplies - 

.30 

.32 

.35 

.32 

.28 

Repairs,   rent,   and 

depreciation 

.50 

.52 

.57 

.60 

.64 

Taxes . 

.06 
.02 

.06 
.02 

.06 
.03 

.06 
.04 

.05 

Insurance 

.04 

Services 

.16 
.15 

.19 
.15 

.19 
.16 

.18 
.18 

.17 

Advertising 

.19 

General 

.15 

.13 

.13 

.14 

.16 

Total 

4.09 

4.20 

4.35 

4.50 

4.68 

Net  margin  ' 

.52 

.59 

.40 

.40 

.36 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Firms  reporting — 

43 

51 

75 

83 

80 

*  Includes   Social   Security   taxes   and   employee    "fringe" 
benefits. 

^  Net  returns  to  owners  before  income  taxes. 


was  in  the  first  half  of  1953  when  the  farm 
value  fell  sharply.  Since  the  first  quarter  of 
1954  the  spread  has  been  relatively  stable  (fig. 
14) .  In  1956,  it  averaged  27  percent  more  than 
in  1947-49,  the  farm  value  was  down  about  6 
percent,  and  the  retail  cost  was  up  about  10 
percent.  The  increase  in  the  spread  was  re- 
latively larger  than  the  average  for  all  prod- 
ucts in  the  market  basket,  the  decrease  in  the 
farm  value  was  less  than  the  average,  and  the 
rise  in  the  retail  cost  of  the  dairy  products  was 
more  than  the  average. 

FACTORS  CAUSING  INCREASE  IN 
MARKETING  SPREAD 

Cost  Rates. — Increases  in  unit  processing  and 
distributing  costs  have  accounted  for  most  of 
the  widening  in  the  farm-retail  spread  for  dairy 
products  since  World  War  II.  Average  hourly 
earnings  of  employees  in  plants  manufacturing 
dairy  products  were  nearly  50  percent  higher 
in  1956  than  in  1947-49.  It  is  quite  unlikely 
that  the  productivity  of  labor  has  improved 
enough  to  offset  the  advance  in  hourly  earnings. 
Establishments  that  distribute  milk  and  cream 
for  fluid  consumption  are  included  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  retail  food  and 
liquor-store  group,  so  data  relating  specifically 
to  employees  of  milk  dealers  are  not  available. 


Data  obtained  from  a  group  of  processor-dis- 
tributor firms  indicate  that  labor  costs  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  processed  were  13  percent 
higher  in  1956  than  in  1952  (table  16). 

Advances  in  transportation  charges  by  rail- 
roads and  trucking  companies  have  added  to 
the  marketing  spread.  Long-haul  transporta- 
tion charges,  however,  are  a  smaller  part  of 
the  spread  for  most  dairy  products  than  for 
many  other  farm  products.  Fluid  milk  and  ice 
cream  generally  are  not  shipped  long  distances. 
Butter,  cheese,  and  the  dry  milk  products  have 
a  comparatively  high  value  per  pound,  so  the 
transportation  charge  is  small  relative  to  the 
retail  price.  Transportation  costs  make  up  a 
larger  part  of  the  marketing  spreads  for  evapo- 
rated and  condensed  milk. 

Increases  in  prices  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, rises  in  building  costs,  advertising  costs, 
taxes,  rents,  and  other  charges  have  affected 
marketing  costs  for  dairy  products,  as  they 
have  those  for  other  food  products.  Wholesale 
price  indexes  published  by  the  BLS  indicate 
that  several  of  the  larg'er  items  of  expense  have 
increased.  According  to  these  indexes,  prices 
of  glass  containers  in  1956  were  about  50  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  for  1947-49,  con- 
tainer paperboard  prices  were  up  24  percent, 
and  metal  containers  were  42  percent  higher 
(table  5,  p.  9).  Prices  of  fuels  used  in  diary 
plants,  mainly  for  providing  hot  water  and 
steam,  generally  were  up,  but  electricity,  the 
motive  power  in  the  majority  of  dairy  plants, 
was  a  little  lower.  Costs  of  operating  trucks 
used  in  delivering  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts have  increased  considerably.  New  trucks 
cost  a  fourth  more  in  1956  than  in  1947-49. 
Costs  of  repairs,  tires,  tubes,  and  gasoline  have 
all  increased. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  has  ob- 
tained data  relating  to  net  sales,  raw  material 
and  operating  costs,  and  net  margins  for  a 
group  of  firms  engaged  primarily  in  processing 
and  distributing  fresh  milk  (table  16).  These 
data  show  that  most  types  of  expense  have  in- 
creased since  1952,  but  the  relative  increase 
has  been  largest  for  the  group  that  includes  costs 
of  repairs,  rent,  and  depreciation.  The  large  in- 
crease for  this  group  reflects  not  only  higher  cost 
of  plant,  equipment,  and  repairs,  but  also  the  use 
of  more  mechanical  equipment  and  improve- 
ments in  the  layout  of  plants.  Data  for  these 
firms  are  published  quarterly  by  the  AMS  (155) . 

Profits  before  payments  of  taxes  on  income 
probably  have  been  somewhat  larger  for  most 
dairy  products  firms  in  recent  years  than  before 
World  War  II.  Annual  average  profits  before 
taxes  of  10  of  the  leading  companies  averaged 
4.9  to  5.3  percent  of  sales  in  1953-56  compared 
with  the  1935-39  average  of  3.7  percent,  but 
profits  after  taxes  averaged  2.5  percent  of  sales 
compared  with  3.1  percent  in  1935-39.    Their 
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profits  after  taxes  amounted  to  11.8  percent  of 
stockholders'  equity  in  1953-56,  compared  with 
7.9  percent  in  1935-39  (tables  6  and  7,  pp. 
10-11). 

Product  Changes. — Processors  have  improved 
the  quality  of  dairy  products  and  have  made 
changes  in  packaging  intended  to  preserve 
quality  and  make  the  products  more  convenient 
for  consumers.  Many  of  these  changes  have 
tended  to  increase  the  farm-retail  spread. 

Pasteurization  of  fresh  milk  became  much 
more  common  during  the  1920's  and  1930's. 
By  1940,  few  communities  were  without  a  sup- 
ply of  pasteurized  milk.  Most  plants  now  homo- 
genize part  or  all  of  the  milk  they  prepare  for 
fluid  consumption  and  many  add  vitamin  D 
to  the  milk.  Laws  and  regulations  of  State 
and  local  governments  often  require  dealers  to 
be  more  careful  in  handling  milk  now  than 
they  did  some  years  ago.  Many  plants  now 
pasteurize  milk  used  to  make  cheese  and  cream 
used  for  butter  to  improve  the  quality  of  these 
products.  Many  ice  cream  manufacturers  pas- 
teurize and  homogenize  ice  cream  mix  before 
freezing  it.  Evaporated  milk  generally  is 
homogenized  and  fortified  .with  vitamin  D. 
Some  manufacturers  have  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  their  products  by  using  better  raw  mate- 
rials, by  improving  the  sanitary  conditions  of 
their  plants,  and  by  other  means.  Grading  and 
standardization  have  become  more  widespread. 
Often  these  changes  increased  costs. 

Marked  changes  have  occurred  in  the  pack- 
aging of  butter  and  cheese.  Today  most  butter 
sold  to  consumers  is  packed  in  cartons.    The 


sale  of  four  quarter-pounds  to  a  package  rath- 
er than  solid  pounds  has  become  common. 
Much  of  the  cheese  bought  today  is  sold  in 
cartons,  or  cellophane  packages,  many  of  which 
contain  less  than  a  pound  of  cheese. 

As  packaging  increased,  advertising  in- 
creased. Brand  names  and  trademarks  ap- 
peared on  the  packages  and  were  advertised 
in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  media. 
Large  dairy  products  companies  with  national 
markets  were  formed  in  the  1920's.  Earlier 
much  of  the  butter  and  cheese  was  bought  in 
bulk  by  wholesalers  and  retailers  and  was  not 
labeled.  Expenditures  for  advertising  became 
a  significant  element  of  cost  during  the  1920's. 

MEASURES  TO  REDUCE  COSTS 

Milk  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  dairy 
products  have  done  several  things  to  hold  down 
costs.  The  less  frequent  delivery  of  milk  to 
homes  is  one  of  the  most  significant  of  these 
innovations.  Milk  dealers  continued  the  prac- 
tices of  every-other-day  delivery,  adopted 
during  World  War  XL  and  in  recent  years  most 
have  reduced  delivery  to  3  days  a  week.  Costs 
of  assembling  milk  usually  have  been  reduced 
where  tank  trucks  have  replaced  hauling  milk 
in  cans.  Many  plants  now  have  continuous  flow 
pasteurizers ;  most  ice  cream  plants  have  con- 
tinuous freezers,  and  some  creameries  have 
continuous  churns.  Modern  plants  generally 
use  machines  to  package  butter,  cheese,  and  ice 
cream.  Plant  layouts  have  been  improved  and 
materials-handling  equipment  installed.  These 
improvements  are  only  the  more  outstanding 


Table  17. — Number  of  plants  producing  principal  manufactured  dairy  products,  total  production,  and 

average  production  per  plant,  19U0,  1950,  and  1955 


PLANTS 

I 

American 
cheese 

Creamery 
butter 

Evaporated 

milk  (case 

goods) 

Ice  cream 
(wholesale) 

Nonfat  dry  milk 

Year 

Roller 

Spray 

Total 

1940 

Number 

2,300 
1,620 
1,356 

Number 

4,692 
3,060 
2,342 

Number 

142 

122 
94 

Number 
4,191 

3,269 
3,008 

Number 

Number 

Number 

273 

1950     - 

288 
214 

225 
306 

1955    .            -   ..- 

TOTAL  PRODUCTION 


1940- 

1950 

19oo_ 


1,000 

pounds 

602, 

790 

892, 

706 

1,002, 

754 

1,000 
pounds 

1,836,826 
1,-386,408 
1,. 386, 158 


1,000 
pounds 

2,464,668 
2,882,475 
2,579,831 


1,000 
gallons 

287,099 
505,659 
574,387 


1.000 
pounds 


2.58,005 
197,630 


1,000 
pounds 


623,487 
1,212,404 


1,000 
pounds 

321,843 

881,492 

1,410,034 


AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  PER  PL.4NT 

1940 

262 
551 

739 

391 
453 

502 

17,357 
23 , 627 
27.445 

69 
155 

I'JI 

1,179 

1950 

896 
924 

2,771 
3,962 

1955 

1  Plants  reporting  production  of  specified  product;  totals  for  individual  products  cannot  be  added  without  duplication  as  some 
plants  produce  more  than  one  product.     Some  plants  have  both  spray  atid  roller  equipment  for  drying  milk. 
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of  those  that  have  been  made  to  reduce  costs. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  sold  in 
retail  stores  relative  to  that  delivered  to  homes 
has  tended  to  hold  down  the  average  farm- 
retail  spread.  In  most  markets  the  spread  is 
smaller  on  milk  sold  in  stores  than  on  that 
delivered  to  homes. 

The  average  output  of  plants  manufacturing 
the  principal  manufactured  products  has  in- 
creased substantially  since  1940  and  even  since 
1950  (table  17).  This  increase  has  reduced 
costs  of  production  through  economies  of  scale 
and  by  fuller  utilization  of  capacity.  Output 
per  plant  has  been  increased  by  building  larger 
plants,  by  enlarging  old  plants,  and  by  altera- 
tion in  the  size  and  type  of  equipment  Some 
increase  in  average  outputs  resulted  from  con- 
centrating production  in  fewer  plants.  Fewer 
plants  were  manufacturing  each  of  the  princi- 
pal dairy  products  except  nonfat  dry  milk  (spray 
process)  in  1955  than  in  1950  or  1940  (table 
17).  Total  production  doubled  between  1950 
and  1955,  so  average  output  per  plant  increased 
43  percent  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  plants. 

The  number  of  large  fluid  milk  plants  has 
increased  in  recent  years,  and  economies  of 
scale  probably  have  been  obtained.  The  growth 
in  population  of  most  urban  centers  and  the 
expansion  of  market  areas  have  made  larger 
plants  feasible  for  many  firms.  The  distance 
that  consumer  packaged  milk  is  regularly  dis- 
tributed   has    increased    greatly.     Paper    con- 


tainers and  improved  refrigeration  in  trucks 
have  made  shipments  extending  up  to  several 
hundred  miles  a  regular  practice  for  some 
plants. 

Direct  purchasing  of  dairy  products  by  re- 
tailers from  manufacturers  rather  than  whole- 
salers or  jobbers  increased  rapidly  in  the  1920's 
and  more  slowly  afterward.  The  large  dairy 
products  firms  which  arose  during  the  1920's 
both  manufactured  and  distributed  products. 
They  operated  warehouses  in  the  larger  market 
areas  fram  which  they  distributed  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products  to  retail 
stores.  Producers'  cooperatives  formed  large 
marketing  organizations  which  performed 
wholesaling  and  jobbing  functions.  The  growth 
of  chain  retail  food  stores  was  another  factor 
in  this  development.  This  integration  in  the 
marketing  process  may  have  tended  to  reduce 
marketing  costs. 

FLUID  MILK 

Trends  in  the  retail  price,  farm  value,  and 
farm-retail  spread  for  fluid  milk  have  been 
much  like  those  described  for  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts group  (tables  54,  55,  and  60).  This  simi- 
larity is  partly  because  fluid  milk  accounts  for 
approximately  three-fifths  of  each  of  the  three 
group  totals — retail  cost,  farm  value,  and 
spread — and  partly  because  prices  of  milk  for 
fluid  consumption  and  for  manufactured  dairy 
products  tend  to  vary  together.  The  farm  value 
of  fluid  (or  fresh)  milk,  has  been  a  trifle  more 
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stable  than  that  of  the  dairy  products  group, 
and  it  has  declined  less  in  recent  years.  The 
farm-retail  spread  for  fluid  milk  generally  has 
moved  within  a  narrower  range  than  the  group 
spread  but  in  recent  years  it  has  increased 
more  than  the  group  total. 

Both  the  retail  price  and  farm  value  of  fresh 
milk  have  a  distinct  seasonal  pattern.  The 
production  of  milk  reaches  a  peak  in  most  areas 
during  the  spring  when  pastures  are  lush.  The 
farm  value  declines  when  production  increases 
and  it  recovers  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
when  production  decreases.  The  retail  price 
generally  changes  when  the  farm  value  does 
or  shortly  afterward. 

Farmers  received  about  45  percent  of  the  re- 
tail price  that  urban  consumers  paid  for  fluid 
milk  in  1955  or,  in  other  words,  they  received 
45  cents  of  the  dollar  consumers  spent  for  milk 
(fig.  15).  Marketing  agencies  received  the  re- 
maining 55  percent  for  assembling,  processing, 
selling,  and  delivering  milk. 

The  average  charge  for  assembling  milk  at 
processing  plants  in  1955  is  estimated  at  5  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price  (fig.  15).  This  5  per- 
cent includes  the  cost  of  hauling  milk  from 
farms  (whether  paid  by  farmer  or  receiver) 
and  receiving  it  at  plants  and  handling  charges 
of  country  receiving  plants.  Charges  for  haul- 
ing account  for  most  of  the  5  percent. 

The  cost  of  processing  and  bottling  repre- 
sented about  18  percent  of  the  retail  price,  and 
about  one-third  of  the  spread.  Wages  and  sala- 
ries made  up  about  a  third  of  this  cost  and 
containers  accounted  for  another  third.  Depre- 
ciation, repairs,  insurance,  property  taxes,  in- 
terest, and  rent  accounted  for  one-fourth  of 
the  processing  cost.  The  remainder  included 
costs  of  electric  power,  fuel,  water,  various 
supplies,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Costs  of  selling  and  delivering  milk  accounted 
for  about  23  percent  of  the  retail  price  in  1955, 
and  two-fifths  of  the  spread.  This  includes  cost 
of  the  functions  performed  by  retail  stores  as 
well  as  of  those  performed  by  milk  dealers. 
Wages  and  salaries  made  up  about  70  percent 
of  the  total  selling  and  delivery  cost.  Expenses 
of  operating  delivery  trucks  were  the  next 
largest  group. 

Management  expenses  which  included  sala- 
ries of  managers  and  of  accountants,  steno- 
graphers, and  other  office  workers  and  various 
expenses  not  connected  specifically  with  any 
one  function  accounted  for  4  percent  of  the  re- 
tail price  (fig.  15). 

When  costs  of  assembly,  processing,  selling, 
and  distribution  were  grouped  by  type  of  ex- 
pense, payroll  costs  made  up  25  percent  of  the 
retail  price  (fig.  16).  In  addition  to  wages  and 
salaries,  these  costs  included  payroll  taxes,  em- 
ployers' payments  to  pension  funds,  and  costs 
of  other  "fringe  benefits."    Depreciation,  rent. 


insurance,  property  taxes,  and  other  expenses 
connected  with  property  accounted  for  9  per- 
cent, containers  for  6  percent,  and  other  pur- 
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chased  goods  and  services  for  6  percent.  Cost 
of  advertising  and  other  sales  promotion  and 
miscellaneous  co-sts  together  amounted  to  4  per- 
cent of  the  retail  price. 

The  combined  profit  (before  payment  of  taxes 
on  income)  that  milk  dealers  and  retail  stores 
made  on  fluid  milk  averaged  approximately  5 
percent  of  the  retail  price  in  1955.  Income  taxes 
amounted  to  more  than  50  percent  of  net  income 
for  some  of  the  larger  dairy  products  corpora- 
tions that  market  fluid  milk. 

MANUFACTURED  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  farm  values  of  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts generally  follow  the  same  pattern,  both  in 
seasonal  fluctuations  and  longer  term  move- 
ments. Seasonal  increases  in  production  weaken 
prices  of  milk  and  cream  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  and  decreases  strengthen  prices 
in  the  late  summer  and  fall.  Retail  prices  of 
most  of  the  principal  manufactured  dairy 
products  are  more  stable  than  the  farm  values. 
Consequently,  the  farm-retrdl  spreads  tend  to 
widen  slightly  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer and  contract  later  in  the  year.  This  ten- 
dency often  is  obscured,  however,  by  changes 
in  marketing  costs  or  other  longer  term  factors 
affecting  the  spread. 

Butter. — The  farm  value  and  retail  price  of 
butter  were  compared  with  the  price  of  92- 
score  butter  in  the  Chicago  wholesale  market 
in  order  to  learn  how  the  farm-retail  spread 
is  divided  between  manufacturers  and  distribu- 
tors (table  18).  All  creameries,  of  course,  do 
not  sell  their  butter  in  the  Chicago  market,  but 
prices  at  other  wholesale  markets  are  closely 
related  to  the  Chicago  price  and  do  not  differ 
greatly  from  it,  as  transportation  costs  are 
relatively  small  for  butter.  The  spread  between 
the  farm  value  and  the  Chicago  wholesale  price 
contains  some  transportation  charges  and  sell- 
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Table  18. 


-Retail  and  wholesale  prices  of  principal  manufactured  dairy  prodvxts,  farm  values,  and 

marketing  spreads,  19Jt7-56 


.AMERICAN  PROCESS  CHEESE 


Year 

United  States 

average 

retail  price 

per  pound 

Processed 

loaf, 
wholesale 

price 

per  pound, 

Chicago 

Farm  value 

of 

equivalent 

quantity 

of  milk 

Farm-retajl 
spread 

Wholesale- 
retail  spead 

Farm-wholesale 
spread 

Farm  value 

as  a 

percentage 

of 

retail 

price 

1950*         

Cents 

51.1 
58.3 
59.9 
59.8 
57.6 
57.7 
57.2 

CenU 

35.6 
42.8 
44.0 
40.7 
36.5 
36.4 
36.3 

Cents 

21  A 

33.7 
35.2 
30.7 
27.7 
27.7 
28.5 

Cents 

23.7 
24.6 

24.7 
29.1 
29.9 
30.0 
28.7 

Cents 

15.5 
15.5 
15.9 
19.1 
21.1 
21.3 
20.9 

Cents 

8.2 
9.1 
8.8 
10.0 
8.8 
8.7 
7.8 

Percent 

54 

1951 

58 

1952                 -  -   - 

59 

1953 

51 

1954- 

48 

1955 

48 

1956 

50 

1957- 

CREAMERY  BUTTER 


Year 

United  States 

average 

retail  price 

per  pound 

Wholesale 
price 

per  pound, 
92  score, 
Chicago 

Farm  value 

of 

equivalent 

quantity 

of  milk 

and  cream 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Wholesale- 
retail  spread 

Farm-wholesale 
spread 

Farm  value 

as  a 

percentage 

of 

retail 

price 

1947 

80.0 
86.2 
72.1 
72.3 
81.4 
85.0 
79.0 
72.4 
70.9 
72.1 

70.6 

75.2 
61.1 
61.7 
69.2 
72.2 
65.9 
59.7 
57.4 
59.2 

61.0 
64.9 
51.9 
52.2 
60.6 
62.6 
56.7 
50.4 
49.2 
50.9 

19.0 
21.3 
20.2 
20.1 
21.4 
22.4 
22.3 
22.0 
29.7 
21.2 

9.4 
11.0 
11.0 
10.6 
12.2 
12.8 
13.1 
12.7 
13.5 
12.9 

9.6 
10.3 
9.2 
9.5 
9.2 
9.6 
9.2 
9.3 
8.2 
8.3 

76 

1948           -   - 

75 

1949 -. 

72 

1950_. 

72 

1951- 

74 

1952 

74 

1953 

72 

1954- 

70 

1955 

69 

1956- 

71 

1957 

EVAPORATED  MILK 


Year 

United  States 

average 

retail  price 

per 

14 '  i-ounce 

can 

Wholesale 

price  per 

14  's-ounce 

can  » 

Farm  value 

of 

equivalent 

quantity 

of  milk 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Wholesale- 
retail  spread 

Farm-wholesale 
spread 

Farm  value 

as  a 

percentage 

of 

retail 

price 

1947 

13.1 
14.8 
13.1 
12.6 
14.4 
14.9 
14.6 
13.9 
13.7 
14.0 

11.3 
13.0 
10.9 
10.9 
12.7 
13.2 
12.3 
11.6 
11.6 
12.1 

7.2 
8.2 
5.9 
6.0 
7.4 
7.9 
6.6 
6.0 
6.0 
6.2 

5.9 
6.6 
7.2 
6.6 
7.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.9 
7.7 
7.8 

1.8 
1.8 
2.2 
1.7 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 
1.9 

4.1 
4.8 
5.0 
4.9 
5.3 
5.3 
5.7 
5.6 
5  6 
5.9 

55 

1948 

55 

1949 

45 

1950 

48 

1951 _ 

51 

1952 

53 

1953 

45 

1954 

43 

1955 

44 

1956 

44 

1957 

1  Data  not  available  before  May  1949. 

'  United  States  average  manufacturers'  selling  price  per  case  converted  to  price  per  14J4-ounce  can. 
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ing  costs,  but  it  mainly  represents  the  manu- 
facturer's gross  margin.  The  spread  between 
the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  represents  main- 
ly the  wholesaler's  and  retailer's  combined 
gross  margin.  Many  retail  stores,  of  course, 
buy  directly  from  the  butter  manufacturers 
rather  than  from  wholesalers. 

The  increase  in  the  farm-retail  spread  since 
World  War  II  has  been  in  the  wholesale-retail 
spread.  This  segment  increased  3.5  cents  be- 
tween 1947  and  1956  but  the  farm-wholesale 
spread  decreased  1.3  cents,  so  the  total  spread 
increased  only  2.2  cents.  The  farm-wholesale 
spread  was  39  percent  of  the  total  spread  in 
1956  and  the  wholesale-retail  spread  was  61 
percent  of  the  total.  The  farm-retail  spread 
has  increased  relatively  less  since  1947-49  for 
butter  than  for  any  of  the  other  principal  dairy 
products.  In  1956,  it  was  5  percent  larger  than 
the  1947-49  average,  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  27  percent  for  the  dairy  products 
group. 

American  Process  Cheese.  —  Retail  prices  for 
this  product  have  been  available  only  since 
;May  1949.  The  farm-retail  spread  increased 
sharplv  during  the  second  half  of  1952  and  the 
first  half  of  1953.  In  1956  it  was  20  percent 
wider  than  in  1950.  This  was  a  larger  increase 
than  that  made  by  any  of  the  other  principal 
manufactured  products.  Between  1950  and 
1956,  the  wholesale-retail  spread  increased  5.4 
cents,  but  the  farm-wholesale  spread  decreased 
0.4  cent  (table  18).  In  1956,  the  farm-whole- 
sale segment  made  up  27  percent  of  the  total 
spread  and  the  wholesale-retail  segment  73 
percent. 

Evaporated  Milk. — The  farm-retail  spread  for 
evaporated  milk  was  18  percent  wider  in  1956 
than  in  1947-49.  The  farm-wholesale  segment 
accounted  for  this  increase,  as  the  wholesale- 
retail  segment  was  the  same  as  the  1947-49 
average.  The  farm-wholesale  segment  com- 
prised 76  percent  of  the  total  spread  in  1956 
and  the  wholesale-retail  segment  24  percent. 
The  cost  of  tin  cans,  labels,  shipping  containers, 
and  other  packaging  material  amounted  to 
about  two-fifths  of  the  manufacturer's  gross 
margin,  according  to  a  study  made  a  few  years 
ago  by  two  private  organizations  (60).  The 
cost  of  tin  cans  has  increased  more  than  40 
percent  since  1947-49  (table  5,  p.  9) . 

Ice  Cream. — The  farm-retail  spread  is  larger 
relative  to  the  retail  price  for  ice  cream  than 
for  other  dairy  products.  One  reason  for  the 
wider  spread  is  that  milk  products  are  only 
part  of  the  ingredients.  The  cost  of  the  raw 
materials  other  than  milk  products  is  in  the 
farm-retail  spread,  as  the  farm  value  reported 
here  is  only  for  milk  and  cream.  According  to 
a  recent  study,  milk  products  accounted  for  an 
average  of  28  percent  of  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers' total  expense,  sugar  for  5  percent,  and 


other  ingredients  (flavors,  fruits,  nuts,  etc.) 
for  10  percent  (62).  Thus,  raw  materials  ac- 
counted for  43  percent  of  the  manufacturers' 
total  expense.  According  to  the  same  study, 
manufacturing  costs  (plant  labor,  supplies,  de- 
preciation, etc.)  accounted  for  about  22  per- 
cent of  the  manufactui'ers'  total  expense,  dis- 
tribution costs  (selling,  delivery,  etc.)  for  29 
percent,  administrative  costs  for  about  6  per- 
cent. 

Retail  prices  of  ice  cream  first  became  avail- 
able in  December  1950.  The  annual  average 
farm-retail  spread  increased  from  23.5  cents 
per  pint  in  1951  to  24.2  cents  in  1954,  then 
declined  to  23.4  cents  in  1956. 

POULTRY  AJND  EGGS 

Poultry  and  eggs  accounted  for  10  percent 
of  the  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of  farm 
foods  in  1956  and  for  16  percent  of  the  total 
farm  value.  The  farm-retail  spread  relative  to 
the  retail  cost  was  smaller  for  this  group  of 
products  than  for  any  other  product  group. 

Eggs  accounted  for  slightly  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  retail  cost  of  the  poultry  and  eggs 
group  in  1956  and  poultry  for  a  little  more  than 
two-fifths.  Eggs  provide  slightly  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  total  farm  value  of  the  group 
and  poultry  slightly  less  than  two-fifths. 

EGGS 

Longer  term  movements  in  the  retail  price 
and  farm  value  of  eggs  have  been  much  like 
those  in  the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the 
market  basket  (table  63,  p.  114).  Both  have 
been  strongly  affected  by  changes  in  the  general 
price  level  and  consumer  demand.  The  spread 
between  the  retail  price  and  farm  value  like- 
wise has  been  affected  by  these  influences  but 
it  has  not  varied  as  widely  as  the  farm  value. 

In  1947  and  1948,  prices  farmers  received 
for  eggs  and  the  farm-retail  spread  increased 
substantially  (fig.  17).  Prices  were  lower  in 
1949  and  1950  but  the  spread  did  not  decrease. 
In  1951  prices  again  rose  to  the  1948  level  and 
the  spread  increased  further.  Since  1951  prices 
have  fluctuated  widely  but  the  annual  average 
farm  value  has  not  been  as  high  as  in  that  year. 
In  1956  it  was  17  percent  below  the  1947-49 
average.  The  annual  average  farm-retail  spread 
was  smaller  in  1953  than  in  any  year  since  1947 
although  farm  prices  of  eggs  averaged  near 
the  record  annual  average  established  in  1948 
and  again  in  1951.  The  spread  widened  in 
1954  but  decreased  in  1955  and  1956.  The 
1956  average  was  4  percent  smaller  than  the 
1947-49  average  and  12  percent  smaller  than 
the  record  spread  in  1952. 

Factors  Affecting  the  Spread. — The  retail 
price,  price  received  by  farmers,  and  farm- 
retail  spread  generally  vary  widely  during  the 
year.    Each  usually  rises  to  a  peak  in  the  fall. 
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then  declines  sharply.  Changes  within  the  year 
generally  are  larger  than  year-to-year  changes. 
Seasonal  changes  in  the  farm  price  and  retail 
price  reflect  changes  in  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion, which  increases  during  the  winter  and 
spring  and  decreases  during  the  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  retail  price  and  farm  price  tend 
to  vary  closely  together.  The  seasonal  move- 
ment in  the  spread  is  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  the  retail  price  and  farm  price,  but  the 
spread  advances  more  rapidly  in  the  first  part 
of  the  year  and  declines  more  rapidly  in  the 
final  quarter.  It  generally  does  not  vary  as 
widely  as  the  retail  price  and  farm  price. 

The  widening  of  the  spread  when  the  farm 
price  of  eggs  increases  may  indicate  that  many 
egg  marketing  agencies  take  a  percentage 
markup.  Other  apparent  explanations  for  the 
widening  of  the  spread  are:  (1)  The  average 
quality  of  eggs  marketed  by  farmers  generally 
declines  during  the  summer  and  costs  of  main- 
taining quahty  increase,  (2)  the  reduction  in 
the  volume  of  eggs  marketed  during  the  sum- 
mer means  that  the  fixed  charges  of  marketing 
firms  must  be  borne  by  a  smaller  volume  of 
eggs. 

Changes  in  cost,  of  course,  affect  the  spread. 
Data  relating  to  wages  paid  employees  of  firms 
specializing  in  the  marketing  of  eggs  are  not 
available  but  no  doubt  they  have  risen  as  in 
other  industries.  Costs  of  egg  cases,  fillers, 
cartons,  and  other  items  bought  by  these  firms 


have  increased  in  recent  years.  Increases  in 
freight  rates  of  trucking  companies  have  added 
to  marketing  costs. 

The  absence  of  any  upward  trend  since  1952 
in  the  farm-retail  spread  in  spite  of  these  in- 
creases apparently  indicates  improvement  in 
efficiency  and  possibly  a  tighter  competitive 
situation.  Costs  may  have  been  reduced  through 
bypassing  certain  types  of  handlers  in  market- 
ing a  growing  proportion  of  the  production. 

Specialization  in  the  production  of  eggs  and 
increased  output  have  made  economically  fea- 
sible large-scale  plants,  extensively  equipped 
with  mechanical  egg-handling  equipment.  The 
decrease  in  seasonal  variation  in  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  has  reduced  storage  costs.  The 
proportion  of  the  total  egg  production  that  is 
near  large  cities  has  increased,  thus  shortening 
shipping  distances. 

Components  of  the  Spread. — In  recent  years 
the  AMS  has  conducted  several  studies  to  learn 
how  the  farm-retail  spread  is  distributed  among 
the  various  marketing  agencies  and  among 
different  types  of  expense.  In  1956,  the  AMS 
collected  information  regarding  eggs  shipped 
by  midwestern  assemblers  and  sold  to  con- 
sumers by  retail  stores  in  a  large  distant  city. 
Consumers  paid  about  56  cents  per  dozen  for 
the  large  Grade  A  eggs.  The  retail  price  was 
shared  by  farmers  and  marketing  agencies  as 
follows : 
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CenU 

Retail-store  gross  margin 10.0 

City  distributor's  gross  margin 3.3 

Countr>-  assembly  plant  gross  margin 8.2 

Price  received  by  farmers 34. 5 

Total  (retail  price) 56.0 

The  price  received  by  the  country  plant  was 
for  eggs  delivered  to  the  city  in  which  the  retail 
store  was  located.  Transportation  costs  from 
the  plant  to  the  city  market  were  about  1  cent 
per  dozen  and  were  a  part  of  the  plant's  gross 
margin,  which  also  included  costs  of  procure- 
ment, candling,  and  cartoning  (3^8). 

A  survey  conducted  earlier  provided  informa- 
tion concerning  the  gross  margins  of  assem- 
blers and  wholesalers  (338) .  According  to  this 
survey  the  typical  gross  margin  of  midwestern 
assemblers  who  shipped  uncartoned  eggs  to 
eastern  markets  in  1954  averaged  about  9.5 
cents  per  dozen  and  was  composed  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements : 

CenU  per 
dozen 

Freight  to  eastern  markets 2.7 

Labor .7 

Cases,  fillers,  and  other  supplies 2.0 

Payments  to  bu j'ers  and  independent  dealers 2.4 

Trucking  from  buj'ing  stations .6 

Overhead,  miscellaneous  costs,  and  profit 1.1 

Total ■- 9.5 

The  payments  made  to  buyers  at  buying 
stations  and  independent  dealers  were  for  col- 


lecting eggs  from  farms,  grading,  and  handling. 
The  typical  gross  margin  for  wholesalers  in 
an  eastern  city  who  candled  and  cartoned  eggs 
was  estimated  at  6.8  cents,  made  up  of  the 
following  items : 

Cent!  per 
dozen 

Labor 2.5 

Cartons 2.2 

Inspection -2 

Miscellaneous  costs .6 

Overhead  and  profit 1.3 

Total 6.8 

FRYING  CHICKENS 

Frying  chickens  (or  broilers  as  they  are 
commonly  called  in  producing  areas)  have  in 
recent  years  made  up  about  three-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  poultry  marketed.  Production  of 
fryers  has  increased  steadily  since  World  War 
11. 

Monthly  average  prices  producers  received 
for  frying  chickens  have  varied  as  much  as  5  to 
10  cents  during  each  calendar  year  since  1949. 
The  largest  year-to-year  change  in  the  annual 
average  farm  value  was  7.6  cents  between  1955 
and  1956  (table  62,  p.  113,  and  fig.  18) .  (The 
farm  value  is  the  farm  price  per  pound  multi- 
plied by  1.37,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  ready-to- 
cook  yield  of  73  percent  of  live  weight) .  Prices 
farmers  received  for  frying  chickens  declined 
in  the  fourth  quarter  of  each  year  and  gener- 
ally averaged  lower  in  the  final  quarter  than  in 
the  other  three. 
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Wide  variations  within  the  calendar  year  also 
are  common  in  the  farm-retail  spread.  During 
the  period  for  which  data  are  available  (since 
April  1949)  month-to-month  changes  in  the 
spread  generally  were  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  changes  in  the  price  received  by  farmers. 
Spreads  generally  were  at  or  near  the  maximum 
for  the  year  in  the  final  quarter,  when  the  farm 
price  usually  was  at  or  near  the  lowest  level. 
Absolute  changes  in  the  spreads  were  not  as 
large  as  those  in  the  farm  value  but  in  per- 
centage terms  they  sometimes  were  larger. 
Usually  the  retail  price  moved  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  farm  value  but  generally  it  increased 
or  decreased  less,  causing  the  spread  to  vary 
inversely  with  the  farm  value. 

The  annual  average  farm  value  was  32  per- 
cent lower  in  1956  than  in  1952  and  28  percent 
lower  than  in  1950  (table  62,  p.  113) .  The  an- 
nual average  farm-retail  spread  has  varied 
within  a  range  of  about  10  percent  since  1950. 
The  1956  average  was  4  percent  larger  than  in 
1950  but  4  percent  smaller  than  in  1953. 

Like  firms  marketing  eggs,  poultry-market- 
ing firms  apparently  have  been  able  to  keep 
costs  down  although  prices,  wages,  and  trans- 
portation charges  have  risen.  Developments 
similar  to  those  in  the  marketing  of  eggs  proba- 
bly have  kept  the  spread  from  rising  more  than 
4  percent  from  1950  to  1956.  Processors  have 
built  large,  well  equipped  plants  in  the  produc- 
ing areas.  Economies  of  scale  have  been  real- 
ized and  costs  of  operating  plants  are  lower  in 
the  producing  areas  than  in  large  cities.  Wage 
rates,  rents,  taxes,  and  other  costs  are  lower 
in  the  producing  areas.  Lower  costs  of  assem- 
bling live  birds  at  country  plants  have  more 
than  offset  the  higher  costs  of  shipping  ready- 
to-cook  birds  to  distant  markets. 

Components  of  the  Spread. — The  AMS  ob- 
tained information  on  prices,  spreads,  and 
marketing  costs  for  ready-to-cook  frying  chick- 
ens retailed  in  Chicago  during  July  and  October 
1955  {337).  The  average  spread  between  the 
retail  price  in  a  sample  of  independent  stores 
and  the  price  paid  wholesalers  was  10.3  cents 
in  July  when  their  retail  price  averaged  55.1 
cents  per  pound  and  8.8  cents  per  pound  in 
October  when  the  retail  price  was  47.1  cents. 
In  a  sample  of  chain  stores  the  retail  price  in 
July  1955  was  56.8  cents  and  the  spread  was 
9.6  cents  between  this  price  and  the  average 
price  these  stores  paid  for  fryers  delivered, 
f.o.b.  Chicago;  in  October  the  retail  price  was 
49.8  cents  and  the  spread  10.0  cents. 

Data  were  obtained  from  wholesalers  who 
bought  fryers  from  processors  in  truckload 
lots,  f.o.b.  Chicago,  and  sold  them  in  smaller 
quantities  to  retail  stores,  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  other  buyers.  Their  price  spread  averaged 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound  in  July  and  October 
1955.    Labor  constituted  about  70  percent  of 


a  typical  wholesaler's  total  operating  costs ; 
plant  costs  and  fuel,  power,  and  light  accounted 
for  11  percent  of  the  total;  transportation,  9.5 
percent;  selling,  4.5  percent;  overhead,  4.0  per- 
cent; and  miscellaneous  costs,  1.0  percent. 

Farmers  in  Arkansas  and  Georgia  produce 
a  large  part  of  the  frying  chickens  marketed  in 
Chicago.  These  chickens  are  processed  in  large 
plants  in  these  States.  Processors  there  had  an 
average  gross  margin  in  July  and  October  1955 
of  about  7.5  cents  per  pound,  ready-to-cook 
basis  (337).  Their  approximate  costs  per 
pound  were: 


Assembly  of  rhickens  from  farms 

Feeding  birds  at  plant 

Processing  and  packaging  labor 

Boxes  and  other  packaging  material 

Freight  to  markets 

Overhead,  miscellaneous  cost,  and  profit. 

Total 


Cents  per  pound 
(.ready-lo-cook  basis) 

0.75 
.25 
3.00 
1.00 
1.25 
1 .  25 

7.50 


BAKERY  AJ\D  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

The  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  ac- 
counts for  about  one-sixth  of  the  retail  cost  of 
the  family  market  basket  of  farm  food  prod- 
ucts. It  is  second  only  to  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  the  size  of  the  farm-retail  spread. 

The  farmer's  percentage  share  of  the  retail 
cost  of  this  group  is  less  than  for  any  other 
group  in  the  market  basket  except  "miscellane- 
ous products."  In  1956,  the  farm  value  of  the 
grains  used  in  bakery  and  cereal  products  was 
16  percent  of  the  retail  cost;  when  the  value 
of  the  nongrain  ingredients  used  in  bakery 
products  is  included,  the  farmer's  share  is 
raised  to  21  percent. 

TRENDS,  1947-56 

The  value  of  the  farm  ingredients  used  in 
bakery  and  cereal  products  showed  little  cor- 
respondence to  trends  in  the  average  retail  cost 
(fig.  19).  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  farm  and 
retail  prices  of  the  three  livestock  products 
groups,  which  tend  to  move  together,  with 
trends  in  the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  show- 
ing similar  up  and  down  movements.  Because 
the  farm  value  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  re- 
tail cost,  farm  prices  can  fluctuate  considerably 
with  little  effect  on  retail  cost.  For  example, 
a  50-cent  change  in  the  price  received  by 
farmers  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  mean 
only  about  a  3/i,-cent  change  in  the  cost  of 
wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread — less  than  5  percent 
of  the  average  retail  price  of  white  bread  in 
1956. 

The  farm-retail  spread  for  bakery  and  cereal 
products  has  increased  steadily  during  the  post- 
war period.  The  retail  cost  also  has  increased 
quite  steadily,  with  a  rise  in  each  year  except 
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1949  when  a  substantial  drop  in  the  farm  value 
of  ingredients  caused  a  slight  decline. 

The  postwar  increases  in  the  retail  cost  and 
farm-retail  spread  for  the  bakery  and  cereal 
products  group  are  more  than  for  other  product 
groups.  In  1956,  the  farm-retail  spread  was  37 
percent  higher  than  the  1947-49  average  (table 
65,  p.  116)  compared  with  an  average  increase 
of  23  percent  for  the  market  basket.  The  aver- 
age rise  in  retail  prices  over  the  1947-49  aver- 
age was  24  percent,  while  the  average  price  in- 
crease for  all  foods  in  the  market  basket  was 
3  percent. 

Changes  in  the  farm  value  of  the  bakery 
and  cereal  products  group  from  1947  to  1956 
showed  little  relationship  to  trends  in  the  retail 
cost  and  farm-retail  spread.  The  farm  value 
was  at  a  postwar  high  in  1947,  declined  from 
1947  to  1949,  and  then  increased  again  to  1951. 
Since  1951,  the  farm  value  has  declined  slightly 
in  most  years.  The  price  of  wheat  is  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  farm  value  for  bakery  and 
cereal  products.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain 
product,  with  ricL,  oats,  and  corn  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  nongrain  ingredients — eggs, 
shortening,  dairy  products,  sugar,  and  fruit — 
usually  account  for  25  to  30  percent  of  the  total 
farm  value. 

White  pan  bread  accounts  for  almost  half  of 
the  retail  cost  of  the  bakery  and  cereal  products 
group.  Vanilla  cookies  and  soda  crackers  are 
the  only  other  bakery  products  priced  (table 
43,   p.  73).     Therefore,  trends  in  prices  and 


margins  for  bread  are  major  factors  in  trends 
for  the  group. 

Prices  of  bread  apparently  rose  more  between 
1947  and  1954  than  prices  of  other  bakery 
products.  The  average  price  of  bread  shipped 
(produced)  by  bakeries  was  35  percent  higher 
in  1954  than  in  1947,  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  for  bread-type  rolls  and 
sweet  yeast  goods,  18  percent  for  hand-made 
cookies,  17  percent  for  doughnuts,  10  percent 
for  cake,  and  5  percent  for  pies.^'*  The  smaller 
increase  for  cake  and  pies  may  reflect  the  com- 
petition of  cake  mixes  and  frozen  products. 
Thus,  the  increase  since  1947  in  the  retail  cost 
of  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  may 
be  somewhat  larger  than  if  retail  prices  of 
cakes,  pies,  and  other  products  were  available. 

The  retail  price  of  white  pan  bread  averaged 
12.5  cents  per  pound  in  1947;  in  1956  it  aver- 
aged 17.9  cents,  an  increase  of  43  percent 
(table  66,  p.  117).  The  price  rose  each  year  of 
this  period,  while  wheat  and  flour  prices  re- 
mained relatively  stable  (fig.  20).  Payments 
for  marketing  services,  as  measured  by  the 
farm-retail  spread,  also  increased  each  year — 
from  an  average  of  8.8  cents  in  1947  to  14.7 
cents  in  1956,  an  increase  of  67  percent.  The 
farm  value  of  all  ingredients  dropped  from  3.7 


''  Price  changes  were  computed  by  the  quantity  and  value 
of  total  shipments  including  interplant  transfers  of  Industry 
20.51,  Bread  and  Related  Products  given  in  19.54  Census  of 
-Manufactures  "Bakery  Products,"  Bui.  MC-20E. 
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PRICE  SPREADS  FOR  1  LB.  OF  BREAD  AND 
FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  EQUIVALENTS 
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cents  in  1947  to  2.9  cents  in  1949.  Quarterly 
average  farm  values  in  1950-56  ranged  from 
3.0  to  3.4  cents.  Because  the  farm  value  is 
such  a  small  part  of  the  retail  price,  consider- 
able fluctuation  can  take  place  in  farm  prices 
without  affecting  the  retail  price. 

MARKETING  SERVICES  AND  COST  FACTORS 

Moving  grain  from  the  farm  and  transform- 
ing it  into  many  different  food  products  in- 
volves many  processing  and  distributing  agen- 
cies, operations,  and  costs.  Extensive  process- 
ing is  requii'ed  to  transform  grain  into  bread 
and  other  bakery  goods  and  ready-to-eat  cere- 
als, which  are  the  major  products  in  this  group. 
The  grain  is  transported,  stored,  milled,  and 
processed  into  flour  and  cereals ;  the  flour  then 
goes  to  bakers  to  be  made  into  bread,  cakes, 
pies,  and  other  products.  Packaging  costs  for 
most  ready-to-eat  cereals  are  high  relative  to 
the  cost  of  the  grain. 

Milling,  baking,  and  other  processing  ac- 
count for  the  largest  single  part  of  the  farm- 
retail  spread  for  bakery  and  cereal  products. 
According  to  estimates  made  for  the  year  1939, 
percentages  of  the  total  spread  going  to  each 
function  were  as  follows  {37,  p.  17)  : 

Percent 

Retailing 23 

Wholesaling 12 

Processing 58 

Assembl}' 2 

Transportation 5 


Total 100 


No  comparable  data  are  available  for  the 
group  for  a  later  period.  But  it  is  possible  that 
processing  now  accounts  for  an  even  larger 
part  of  the  total  spread.  The  production  of 
flour  mixes  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  Factory  baked  bread  has  continued  to 
increase  relative  to  home  baked  bread.  It  is 
estimated  that  bakers  use  about  65  percent  of 
domestic  consumption  of  flour  now  compared 
with  less  than  half  in  1939.  Also,  the  trend 
toward  smaller  packages  for  family  flour  in- 
creases the  cost  (per  pound)  for  labor  and 
packaging  materials. 

The  average  retail  price  of  a  pound  loaf  of 
bread  in  1956  was  divided  approximately  as 
follows  among  retailers,  bakers,  millers,  farm- 
ers, and  other  agencies: 

Ctnlt 

Farm  value,  wheat  and  other  ingredients 3.2 

Miller's  flour  margin -8 

Grain  handling,  transportation,  processing  of  nonflour 

ingredients 1-0 

Cost  to  baker  of  flour  and  other  ingredients 5.0 

liak  ng  and  distribution  margin 12.9 

Ret:iil  price  of  bread 17.9 

Thus,  the  cost  of  baking  and  distributing 
were  72  percent  of  the  retail  price  and  88  per- 
cent of  the  farm-retail  spread.  The  retail  mar- 
gin on  bread  usually  ranges  from  2  to  3  cents 
per  pound  of  bread.  For  1955,  an  estimate  of 
2.9  cents  was  made,  based  on  a  national  survey 
of  bread  prices  undertaken  by  a  member  of 
the  allied  trades  of  the  baking  industry  {55, 
p.  14). 
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COSTS  AND  PROFITS  IN'  THE  BAKING  AND 
MILLING  INT>USTRIES 

Major  bread-baking  companies  were  sur- 
veyed by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in 
1956.  From  this  survey  data  are  available  for 
19  multi-plant  companies  with  total  sales  of 
1.4  billion  dollars  in  1955  (table  19).  For  these 
companies,  which  made  bread  and  other  prod- 
ucts, the  ingredient  cost  was  about  one-third 
of  the  sales  value  of  the  products  in  1955,  and 
wages  and  salaries  of  employees  accounted  for 
almost  another  third.  Packaging  and  wrapping 
materials  ranked  next  with  7  percent,  followed 
by  delivery  expense  other  than  wages  and 
salaries  of  5  percent.  Net  profits,  after  taxes, 
wei-e  3.6  percent  of  sales  in  1955. 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  by  these  19  com- 
panies were  49  percent  of  the  total  gross  margin 
(the  difference  between  sales  value  and  in- 
gredient cost).  Other  labor  expense — Social 
Security  taxes  on  wages  and  salaries  and  fringe 
benefits  such  as  pension  funds,  health  and  wel- 

Table  19. — Specified  costs  and  profits  of  19  multi- 
plant  baking  companies,  1 955  ^ 


Percentage 

Percentage 

Item 

Actual 

of  sales 

of  margin 

f, 000  dollars 

Percent 

Percent 

Sales 

1,465,013 
452,460 

100.0 

33.2 

Ingredient  cost  * 

Gross  margin 

912,553 

66.8 

ioo'o 

Fxpenses: 

Packaging    and    wrap- 

ping materials 

96,864 

7.1 

10.6 

Advertising  and  promo- 

motion  

51,241 

3.8 

5.6 

Delivery,     other     than 

wages  and  salaries 

67,613 

5.0 

7.4 

Wages   and   salaries   of 

emplo3'ees 

446,894 

32.7 

49.0 

Fringe  benefits  to  em- 

ployees ' 

17,531 

1.3 

1.9 

Social  Securitj-  taxes  on 

wages  and  salaries 

10,064 

.7 

1.1 

Compensation  of  officers 

5,016 

.4 

.5 

Depreciation  allowance. 

.30,998 

2.3 

3.4 

Taxes  (Other  than  Social 

Securit}%  income,  and 

excess  profits) 

11,439 

.8 

1.3 

Items  not  specified  * 

73,295 

5.3 

8.1 

Profits  before  taxes 

101,598 

7.4 

11.1 

Income    and    excess   profits 

taxes 

52,725 

3.8 

5.8 

Net  profits  fafter  taxes) 

48,797 

3.6 

5.3 

*  An  association  of  bakeries  furnished  a  combined  report  for 
58  plants  of  affiliated  companies.  This  association  was 
counted  as  one  company. 

'  Includes  cost  of  small  quantities  of  bakery  products  pur- 
chased for  resale. 

'  Pension  funds,  health  and  welfare  funds,  employees  group 
insurance,  bonuses,  etc. 

''  Other  plant  and  office  expense,  including  insurance,  light 
and  power,  fuel,  machinerv^  and  building  repairs  and  mainte- 
nance, office  supplies,  and  other  expense.  Computed  as  a 
residual  fsales  less  sptecified  costs  and  profits). 

Compiled  from  "Cost  and  Margin  Trends  in  the  Baking  Industry", 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off. 
91703,  May  1.  1957. 


fare  funds,  employee  group  insurance  and 
others,  were  another  3  percent.  Packaging  and 
wrapping  materials  were  about  11  percent  of 
the  margin. 

Similar  data  on  sales,  costs,  and  profits  are 
available  for  18  of  the  19  companies  for  1945 
and  1950-55  (table  20).  Cost  relationships  re- 
mained rather  stable  over  a  number  of  years, 
but  because  of  the  declining  propoi'tion  of  sales 
represented  by  ingredient  cost,  most  cost  items 
as  percentage  of  sales  increased.  Ingredient 
cost  declined  from  37.5  percent  of  sales  in  1945 
to  32.9  percent  in  1955.  Wages  and  salaries 
increased  from  30.7  percent  in  1945  to  31.8 
percent  in  1950  and  32.7  percent  in  1955. 
Profits  after  taxes  were  the  same  percentage  of 
sales  in  1954  and  1955  as  in  1945.  The  highest 
profit  ratio  was  5.1  percent  in  1950. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  work- 
ers in  bakery  products  and  in  flour  and  other 
grain  mill  products  industry  groups  have  in- 
creased each  year — from  85  cents  since  1945 
to  SI. SI  in  1956  in  the  bakery  products  industry 
and  from  89  cents  to  $1.93  in  the  milling  in- 
dustry. The  increase  over  1947  was  69  percent 
in  both  industries  (table  21).  Because  of  in- 
creases in  productivity,  labor  costs  did  not  in- 
crease as  much  as  hourly  earnings. 

The  trend  in  wholesale  prices  of  waxing 
paper,  boxboard,  and  grocery  bags  give  some 
indication  of  changing  costs  to  bakeries  for 
wrapping  and  packaging  materials.  Prices  of 
waxing  paper  in  1956  were  46  percent  higher 
than  in  1947,  container  board  was  24  percent 
higher,  and  grocery  bags  cost  46  percent  more 
(table  5,  p.  9). 

Net  profits  (after  taxes)  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  of  seven  major  baking  companies  were 
generally  lov/er  after  1950  than  in  earlier  years 
(except  for  1944  and  1945)  (tables  6  and  7, 
pp.  10-11) .  In  relation  to  stockholders'  equity, 
profits  (after  taxes)  following  1950  were  below 
the  1946-50  average  but  higher  than  during 
World  War  II  and  prewar.  Profits  of  grain  mill 
products  companies  have  followed  somewhat 
similar  trends.  In  recent  years,  profits  (after 
taxes)  as  a  percentage  of  sales  were  lower 
than  the  prewar  1935-39  average,  but  profits 
were  higher  than  1935-39  when  measured  in 
relation  to  stockholders'  equity. 

Changes  in  MiUing  and  Baking  Indnstries 

The  grain  mill  products  industry  (SIC  204) 
is  made  up  of  plants  classified  in  the  following 
groups:  Flour  and  meal,  cereal  preparations, 
rice  milling,  flour  mixes,  and  prepared  animal 
feeds. 

The  number  of  establishments  in  the  four 
food  subgroups,  excluding  animal  feeds,  de- 
clined 30  percent  between  1947  and  1954  (table 
22).  The  total  number  of  employees  declined 
14  percent  but  the  average  number  of  employees 
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Table  20. — Cost  of  specified  items  and  profits  as  percentage  of  sales,  18  multi-plant  baking  companies, 

1H5  and  1950-55  ^ 


Item 


Unit 


1945 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


1954 


1955 


Number  of  plants. 

Total  sales 

Sales  per  plant 

Sales 


Ingredient  cost — 

Cost  of  bakery  products  bought  for  resale... 

Packaging  and  wrapping  material 

Advertising  and  promotion  expense 

Delivery  expense,  other  than  wages  and 

salaries 

Wages  and  salaries  of  employees 

Fringe  benefits  to  employees  - 

Social  Security  taxes 

Compensation  of  officers 

Depreciation  allowance 

Taxes  other  than  Social  Security,  income, 

and  excess  profits 

Items  not  specified  ' 

Profits  before  taxes 

Income  and  e.xcess  profits  taxes 

Net  profits  (after  taxes) 


Number 

Million  dollars 
1,000  dollars.. 

Percent 

do 


...do. 
...do. 
.-..do. 


-do. 
-do. 
-do. 
.do. 


-do. 
-do. 


-do. 


.do. 
-do- 
.do. 
.do. 


414 

663.8 

1,603 

100.0 

37.5 

.1 

6.1 

2.9 

4.6 

30.7 

.3 

.7 

.4 

1.6 

.9 
5.3 
8.9 
5.3 
3.G 


407 

986.2 

2,423 

100.0 

.35.6 

.2 

6.6 

2.6 

4.4 

31.8 

.4 

.7 

.4 

2.2 

.9 
4.9 
9.3 
4.2 
5.1 


405 

1,094.3 

2,702 

100.0 

36.1 

.2 

7.4 

2.5 

4.7 
31.4 

1.0 
.7 
.4 

2.2 

.8 
4.8 
7.8 
4.1 
3.7 


400 

,149.9 

2,875 

100.0 

34.2 

.2 

7.4 

2.7 


4.9 
2.2 
1.1 
.7 
.4 
2.3 


.8 
4.8 
8.3 
4.6 
3.7 


397 

,205.8 

3,037 

100.0 

33.8 

.2 

7.1 

2.8 

5.0 
32.6 

1.2 
.7 
.4 

2.2 


4.8 
8.4 
4.4 
4.0 


411 

,273.6 

3,099 

100.0 

33.9 

.3 

7.1 

3.0 

4.9 
32.4 

1.3 
.7 
.4 

2.2 


5.4 
7.6 
4.0 
3.6 


417 

,348.1 

3,233 

100.0 

32.9 

.3 

7.1 

3.8 

5.0 
32.7 

1.3 
.7 
.4 

2.3 


5.2 
7.5 
3.9 
3.6 


1  An  association  of  bakeries  furnished  a  combined  report  for  58  i)lants  of  affiliated  companies.  This  association  was  counted 
as  one  company. 

-  Pension  funds,  health  and  welfare  funds,  employees  group  insurance,  bonuses,  etc. 

^  Other  plant  and  office  expense,  including  insurance,  light  and  power,  fuel,  machinery  and  building  repairs  and  maintenance, 
office  supplies,  and  other  expense.     Computed  as  a  residual  (.'Arties  less  specified  co.sts  and  profits). 

"Cost  and  Margin  Trends  in  the  Baking  Industry,"  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off. 
91703,  May  1,  1957. 


per  plant  increased  23  percent.  Value  added  in 
these  industry  groups  was  only  4  percent  more 
in  1954  than  in  1947;  therefore,  quantities 
produced  were  less  in  1954  because  of  the 
higher  cost  levels  in  that  year.  Value  added 
per  person  increased  less  than  wages  and  sala- 
ries per  person.  Payroll  costs  were  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  value  added  in  1954  than  in 
1947. 

Production  of  flour  mixes  has  increased  in 

Table   21. — Average   hourly   earnings   in   grain- 
products  industry  groups,  19U5-56 


Year 

Flour  and  other 
grain  mill  products  ' 

Bakery  products  - 

1945 

Dollars 

0.89 
.99 

1.14 
1.24 
1.32 
1.38 
1.48 
1.59 
1.70 
1.77 
1.85 
1.93 

Dollars 

0  85 

1946..    

95 

1947 

1  07 

1948 

1  16 

1949 

1  24 

1950 

I   29 

1951 

1  40 

1952 

1  48 

1953 

1  57 

1954 

1  66 

1955... 

1  72 

1956 

1  81 

1957 

1  Industries  whose  principal  products  are  fiour  and  meal 
(SIC  2041). 

-  Includes  the  bread  and  other  bakerj-  products  industry 
(SIC  2051),  and  biscuit,  crackers,  and  pretzels  industry 
(SIC  2052). 

"Employment  and  Earnings,"  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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Table  22. — Grain  mill  industry:  Establishments, 
employees,  payroll,  and  value  added,  19U7  and 
195U  ' 


Ratio 

Item 

Unit 

1947 

1954 

1954/1947 

ICstablishments 

No. 

1,518 

1,060 

0.70 

Employees: 

All 

No. 

58,065 

50,052 

.86 

Production  workers 

No. 

45,948 

38,091 

.83 

Employees    per    estab- 

lishment: 

All  emplo3'ees 

No. 

38.3 

47.2 

1.23 

Production  workers 

No. 

30.3 

35.9 

1.18 

Payroll: 

All  employees 

1,000  dol. 

169,174 

209,659 

1.24 

Production  workers 

1,000  dol. 

123,105 

147,254 

1.20 

Wages  and  salaries  per 

employee: 

.\n  employees 

Dol. 

2,914 

4,189 

1.44 

Production  workers 

Dol. 

2,679 

3,866 

1.44 

Value  added  by  manu- 

facture  

1,000  dol. 

608,643 

632,919 

1.04 

Payroll  as  percentage  of 

value  added: 

.\11  employees 

Pet. 

27.8 

33.1 

1.19 

Production  workers 

Pet. 

20.2 

23.3 

1.15 

Value    added    per    em- 

ployee: 

All  employees 

1,000  dol. 

10.5 

12.6 

1.20 

Production  workers 

1,000  dol. 

13.2 

16.6 

1.26 

'  Includes  plants  classified  in  following  industries:  Flour 
and  meal  (SIC  2041),  cereal  breakfast  foods  (SIC  2043),  rice 
milhng  (SIC  2044),  and  flour  mixes  (SIC  2045). 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures,  Bui. 
MC-20D  "Grain-xMill  Products." 


Table  23. — Bakery  products:  Establishtnents,  em- 
ployees, payroll,  arid  value  added,  19J!t7  and  1951t  ^ 


Table  24. — Bakery  products:  Percentage  distribu- 
tion of  quantities  of  products,  19^7  and  195^  ^ 


Ratio 

Item 

Unit 

1947 

1954 

1954/1947 

Establishments 

Number 

7,122 

6,414 

0.90 

Emplovees: 

All .-. 

..-.do 

278,784 

291,100 

1.04 

Production 

workers 

....do 

187,045 

178,777 

.96 

Employees  per  es- 

tablishment : 

All  emploj'ees- 

....do 

39.1 

45.4 

1.16 

Production 

workers 

Payroll: 

.Ml  employees. 

--.-do 

26.3 

27.9 

1.06 

1,000  dollars 

763,999 

1,124,426 

1.47 

Production 

workers 

-...do 

428,417 

587,591 

1.37 

Wage.-;  and  salaries 

per  employee: 

.\11  employees. 

Dollars 

2,740 

3,86;i 

1.41 

Production 

workers 

...do 

2,290 

3,287 

1.44 

\'alue  added  bv 

manufacture 

1,000  doUars 

1,362,985 

1,977,187 

1.45 

Payroll  a:?  percent- 

age of  value 

added: 

All  emplovees. 

Percent 

56.1 

56.9 

1.01 

Production 

workers 

....do 

31.4 

29.7 

.95 

\'alue    added    per 

employee: 

All  emplojees. 

1,000  dollars 

4.9 

6.8 

1.39 

Production 

workers 

._..do 

7.3 

11.1 

1.52 

'  Includes  plants  classified  in  two  industry  subgroups: 
Bread  and  related  products  (SIC  2051)  and  biscuit,  crackers, 
and  pretzels  (SIC  2052). 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures,  Bui.  MC-20E 
"Bakerv  Products." 


recent  years  relative  to  "family"  type  flour. 
This  shift  is  reflected  in  a  relative  increase  in 
plants  whose  major  product  is  flour  mixes 
rather  than  flour  and  meal.  Between  1947  and 
1954,  the  plants  classified  as  flour  and  meal 
declined  from  1,243  to  803  while  those  in  the 
flour  mixes  subgroup  increased  from  123  to 
131.-" 

In  1954,  plants  making  bread  and  related 
bakery  products  (rolls,  cakes,  pies,  hand-made 
cookies  and  doughnuts)  totaled  6,103.  They 
included    wholesale,    chain    grocery,    house-to- 


2°  EstabUshments  are  classified  according  to  the  major 
product.  Products  primary  to  one  industrj'  may  be  the 
secondarj-  product  of  another  group,  and  the  proportions 
produced  as  secondary  products  in  other  industries  may 
change.  For  example,  in  1954  the  products  of  the  flour  and 
meal  subgroup  were  94  percent  flour  and  meal,  but  only  84 
percent  of  all  flour  and  meal  was  milled  in  establishments  of 
this  industrj-  group.  In  1947,  92  percent  of  all  flour  and 
meal  was  produced  by  establishments  classified  in  this  group. 
Therefore,  changes  in  number  of  plants  and  in  numbers  of 
employees  are  misleading  unless  the  coverage  ratio  is  con- 
sidered. In  1947,  only  17  percent  of  the  prepared  flour  and 
mixes  was  made  in  establishments  classified  in  the  flour  mix 
(blended  and  prepared  flour)  industrj-  but  in  1954  the  per- 
centage was  45. 


Kind  of  product 

1947 

1954 

Bread.     .- 

Percent 

73.8 
6.6 
4.3 
8.4 
4.2 
.5 
2.2 

Percent 

71.5 

Bread-type  rolls...       .     

9.9 

Sweet  yeast  goods.             . 

4.1 

Soft  cakes 

6.9 

Pies 

4.7 

Cookies,  hand  made ..   

.4 

Doughnuts  (pounds  estimated) 

2.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Based  on  quantities  reported  for  the  industry  subgroup 
"Broad  and  Related  Products"  (SIC  2051). 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures,  Bui.  MC-20E, 
"Bakerj-  Products." 


Table  25. — Bakery  products  industry:  Quantity 
of  specified  ingredients  per  100  pounds  of 
flour,  19A7  and  195A^ 


1947 

1954 

Ingredients 

Bread 

and 
related 
products 

Biscuits 

and 
crackers 

Total 

Bread 

and 
related 
products 

Biscuits 

and 
crackers 

Total 

Sugar 

Shortening.. 

Lard 

Other  fats 

and  oils. . 
Dried  milk.. 
Frozen  eggs. 

Pounds 

13.2 

2.9 

3.4 

1.0 
2.8 
1.8 

Pounds 

24.0 
5.9 
7.0 

6.0 
.6 
.6 

Pounds 

15.0 
3.4 
4.0 

1.8 
2.4 
1.6 

Pounds 

10.9 
3.1 
3.0 

2!6 
2.3 

Pounds 

16.7 
3.9 

7.2 

5.0 
.6 
.6 

Pounds 

11.7 
3.3 
3.6 

1.3 
2.3 
2.0 

'  The  value  of  ingredients,  supplies,  and  containers  not 
specified  by  kind  was  41  percent  of  the  total  in  1954  and  33 
percent  in  1947. 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures,!  Bui.  MC- 
20E,  "Bakery  Products." 


house,  and  multi-unit  retail  bakeries.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  12,611  single-shop  retail  bak- 
eries. The  average  number  of  employees  in 
the  6,103  establishments  was  40;  in  the  single- 
shop  retail  bakeries  the  average  was  less  than 
6  employees.  Averages  for  1947  were  34  and 
4.5  employees,  respectively.  There  were  311 
establishments  in  the  cracker  segment  of  the 
industry  in  1954,  compared  with  326  in  1947; 
the  number  of  employees  averaged  144  in  1954 
compared  with  141  in  1947. 

The  value  added  per  employee  for  all  except 
retail  bakers  (including  those  in  biscuit  and 
cracker  industry)  was  39  percent  more  in  1954 
than  in  1947;  the  value  added  per  production 
worker  was  52  percent  higher  (table  23). 
Payroll  of  all  employees  as  percentage  of  value 
added  was  slightly  more  in  1954  than  in  1947, 
but  payroll  of  production  workers  was  a  smaller 
proportion — 29.7  percent  in  1954  compared 
with  31.4  percent  in  1947. 
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The  cost  of  labor  and  other  expenses  depend 
partly  on  the  kind  of  product  made.  Major 
changes  between  1947  and  1954  in  the  bread 
and  related  products  industry  were  an  increase 
in  the  relative  importance  of  bread-type  rolls 
and  a  decrease  in  cakes  (table  24). 

The  products  of  the  biscuit  and  cracker  in- 
dustry are  crackers,  cookies,  and  pretzels.  In 
both  years  cookies  accounted  for  57  percent  of 
the  total  value,  crackers  for  about  40  percent 
and  pretzels  for  3  percent.  The  total  pounds  of 
products  were  24  percent  more  in  1954  than  in 
1947.  This  increase  in  quantity  of  product  with 
a  smaller  number  of  production  employees  in- 
dicates an  increase  in  productivity  of  labor  in 
this  segment  of  the  industry.  Labor  cost  is  a 
smaller  proportion  of  value  added  in  this  part 
of  the  industry  than  in  the  bread  and  related 
products  segment,  as  much  of  the  work  is  done 
by  machinery. 

The  baking  industry  (excluding  single-shop 
retail  bakeries)  used  7  percent  more  flour  in 
1954  than  in  1947 — 10,379  million  pounds  in 
1954  and  9,702  in  1947.  Only  the  more  impor- 
tant ingredients  are  specified  by  kind  (table  25) . 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  23  per- 
cent of  the  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  of 
farm  foods  in  1956.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
group  ranked  second  among  the  product  groups 
in  terms  of  retail  cost.  Meat  products  were 
first,  accounting  for  24  percent  of  the  retail 


cost.  Fruits  and  vegetables  accounted  for  17 
percent  of  the  total  farm  value  and  ranked 
third,  following  the  meat  product  and  dairy 
product  groups,  respectively.  The  farm-retail 
spread  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  group,  how- 
ever, exceeded  that  of  any  other  commodity 
group  in  the  market  basket,  accounting  for  26 
percent  of  the  market  basket  total.  The  farm- 
er's share  of  the  retail  cost  for  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  was  30  percent  in  1956  compared 
with  a  farmer's  share  of  40  percent  for  the 
market  basket  as  a  whole. 

TRENDS  IN  RETAIL  COST,  FARM  VALUE, 
AND  SPREAD 

Annual  indexes,  1919-56,  for  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  group  are  given  in  table  73,  page  121. 
All  three  series  fluctuated  widely  but  usually 
have  moved  in  the  same  direction.  In  periods 
of  rising  and  falling  prices,  farm  values  for 
fruits  and  vegetables  normally  rise  and  fall  far- 
ther and  faster  than  retail  costs  and  farm-retail 
spreads.  The  spread  is  the  most  stable  of  the 
three  (table  73). 

The  three  index  series  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  at  their  lowest  levels  during  the 
1930's.  From  the  late  1930's  through  1956,  the 
retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread 
rose  substantially.  During  World  War  II,  the 
farm  value  rose  faster  than  either  the  retail 
cost  or  the  farm-retail  spread.  Since  1952, 
however,  the  farm  value  has  dropped  relative 
to  the  other  series. 
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The  farm-retail  spread  for  all  fruits  and  veg- 
etables rose  in  almost  every  year  from  1947  to 
1956.  The  annual  average  for  1956  was  almost 
one-fourth  higher  than  in  1947^9.  Because  of 
the  seasonal  movement  in  the  spread,  the  second 
quarter  was  highest  in  each  year  except  one 
(fig.  21).  The  farm  value  rose  sharply  during 
1950-52  but  declined  afterward.  The  average 
for  1956  was  10  percent  more  than  that  for 
1947-49.  Retail  cost  showed  the  widest  year- 
to-year  movements.  In  1956,  it  was  about  one- 
fifth  higher  than  in  1947^9. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — The  retail  cost, 
farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  changed  much  more  from 
year  to  year  and  from  quarter  to  quarter  than 
did  the  series  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables  (fig. 
22).  The  spread  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table group  reflects  the  perishable  nature  of 
these  products  and  the  short-term  change  in 
supplies  which  result  in  more  frequent  price 
changes.  Over  the  lO-year  period,  the  spread 
climbed  43  percent;  retail  cost,  31  percent;  and 
the  farm  value,  14  percent.  From  1950  to  1952, 
however,  the  farm  value  rose  31  percent  (table 
74,  p. 122). 

The  farm-retail  spread  tends  to  change  with 
the  farm  value.  This  suggests  that  some  mar- 
keting agencies  take  a  constant  percentage 
markup  on  their  buying  price. 

Fresh  Vegetables. — The  farm-retail  spread 
for  fresh  vegetables  rose  56  percent  from  1947 


to  1956.  However,  average  year-to-year  changes 
in  marketing  spreads  during  this  period  were 
relatively  small  compared  with  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  (fig.  23) . 
The  retail  cost  in  1956  was  36  percent  higher 
than  in  1947;  the  farm  value  was  10  percent 
higher.  Farm  value  and  retail  cost  moved  to- 
gether but  farm  value  fluctuated  by  a  smaller 
amount.  Both  reached  their  highest  levels  in 
1952.  The  peak  established  in  1952  can  be  ex- 
plained largely  by  the  rise  in  potato  prices.  Re- 
tail potato  prices,  which  accounted  for  about  41 
percent  of  the  retail  cost  for  all  fresh  vegetables 
in  1952,  rose  65  percent  from  1950  to  1952. 
Throughout  the  first  three  quarters  of  1952, 
supplies  of  potatoes  were  short.  The  removal 
of  ceilings  on  potato  prices  also  contributed  to 
the  high  level  of  vegetable  prices.  Other  highs, 
caused  largely  by  higher  prices  for  onions  and 
potatoes,  were  in  1948,  1955,  and  1956. 

Fluctuations  are  much  more  pronounced  in 
the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  fresh  vege- 
tables than  in  the  series  for  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  or  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  relatively  stable  retail  and  farm  prices  of 
processed  fruits  and  vegetables  tend  to  keep 
changes  in  the  series  for  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables within  a  rather  narrow  range.  The 
spread  for  fresh  vegetables  also  shows  wide 
variations  relative  to  the  spreads  for  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
One  characteristic  common  to  all  three  groups. 
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however,  is  the  relative  stabihty  of  the  farm- 
retail  spread  compared  to  either  retail  cost  or 
farm  value. 

Processed  Fruits  and  Vegetables, — Data  for 
some  items  in  this  subgroup  were  not  available 
before  1953.  The  farm-retail  spread  was  fairly 
stable  from  1953  to  1956  (table  89,  p.  130). 

Trends  in  the  farm-retail  spreads  for  indi- 
vidual canned  fruits  and  vegetables  for  which 
data  are  available  in  early  years,  in  general, 
ranged  downward  through  the  1920's  and 
1930's,  then  moved  upward  in  the  1940's,  and 
still  higher  in  recent  years.  Spreads  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  relatively  stable  com- 
pared with  those  for  fresh  produce,  and  no 
seasonal  pattern  within  the  marketing  year 
can  be  recognized.  As  canned  foods  are  stor- 
able,  large  stocks  may  be  kept  on  hand  by 
retailers  and  wholesalers,  thereby  minimizing 
the  effects  of  current  supply  of  raw  products 
on  the  farm  value. 

SEASONAL  MOVEMENTS 

The  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm-retail 
spread  for  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  follow  roughly  the  same 
seasonal  movement  (fig.  24).  The  average 
seasonal  pattern  for  the  10-year  period, 
1947-56,  shows  the  farm  value  rising  to  a  peak 
in  May.  The  retail  cost  and  the  farm-retail 
spread  for  these  groups  reach  their  peaks  in 
June  and  July.  The  spread  drops  to  its  lowest 
point  in  September.     The  farm  value  and  retail 


ccst  fall  to  their  lowest  points  in  October.     The 
only  marked  difference  between  the  two  groups 
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is  the  degree  of  amplitude  between  the  spring 
or  summer  high  values  and  fall  low  values. 
For  example,  the  average  spread  for  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  drops  10  percent  from  June  to 
September  compared  with  a  drop  of  17  percent 
in  the  same  period  for  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table group.  The  relatively  stable  values  of 
the  canned,  dried,  and  frozen  items  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  comparatively  small  amplitude 
in  the  seasonal  fluctuations  for  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  compared  with  that  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

The  seasonal  pattern  is  roughly  similar  for 
retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  the  farm-retail 
spread  of  the  vegetables  group.  Seasonals  for 
fresh  vegetables  reach  their  peaks  in  May.  In 
the  fall,  retail  and  farm  values  of  fresh  vege- 
tables drop  even  further  from  spring  peaks 
than  those  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  but 
the  spreads  for  both  groups  fall  by  about  the 
same  amount  (table  26). 

INDIVIDl  AL  COMMODITIES 

Green  Beans. — The  farm-retail  spread  for 
green  beans  has  almost  doubled,  increasing 
from  7.0  cents  per  pound  in  1937-38  to  13.7 
cents  in  1956.  It  decreased  in  several  years 
during  this  period  but  the  trend  was  definitely 
upward  in  most  years  (table  80,  p.  126) .  Green 
bean  prices  at  retail  are  highest  in  the  first 
quarter  and  lowest  in  the  third  quarter. 

Cabbage.— The  spread  increased  slightly  from 
1928  to  1930,  then  decreased  until  1940.  It 
rose  from  2.7  cents  per  pound  in  1940  to  6.1 
cents  in  1956  (table  81,  p.  126).  Retail  prices 
of  cabbage  are  highest  during  the  first  6  months 
of  the  year  and  lowest  in  the  fall. 

Carrots. — The  spread  for  carrots  nearly 
tripled  from  1935  to  1956  and  was  higher  in 
almost  every  year  than  in  the  preceding  one. 
It  w^as  10.2  cents  per  pound  in  1956  (table  82, 
p.  126).  Retail  prices  of  carrots  are  lowest  in 
the  spring  and  highest  in  fall  and  winter. 


Lettuce. — The  farm-retail  spread  for  a  head 
of  lettuce  ranged  from  a  low  of  5.7  cents  in 
1940  to  a  high  of  10.6  cents  in  1956  (table  84, 
p.  127).  Lettuce  prices  show  little  regularity, 
but  retail  prices  are  frequently  highest  in  fall 
and  winter. 

Onions.— The  trend  in  the  farm-retail  price 
for  onions  also  has  been  upward.  From  a  low 
of  2.7  cents  per  pound  in  1931,  it  increased  to 
6.2  cents  in  1956  (table  85,  p.  128).  Retail 
prices  tend  to  be  highest  in  spring  and  summer. 

Potatoes. — Retail  prices  do  not  show  a  defi- 
nite seasonal  pattern  but  they  are  frequently 
highest  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months.  Since  1919,  the  farm-retail  spread 
has  fluctuated  widely  but  the  long-term  trend 
has  a  definite  upward  movement.  In  1956, 
the  spread  was  41.6  cents  per  10-pound  bag 
compared  with  a  low  of  9.5  cents  in  1932  (table 
86,  p.  129). 

Sweetpotatoes. — The  spread  has  shown  the 
same  upward  trend  observed  for  other  fresh 
vegetables.  It  varied  from  a  low  of  2.8  cents 
per  pound  in  1938  to  a  high  of  10.8  cents  in 
1952  (table  87,  p.  130) .  Retail  prices  of  sweet- 
potatoes  show  a  regular  seasonal  pattern  with 
retail  prices  reaching  a  peak  in  June-July. 

Apples. — The  long-term  movement  in  the 
farm-retail  spread  has  been  upward.  The 
spread  was  8.8  cents  per  pound  in  1956,  more 
than  three  times  the  1939  level  (table  75,  p. 
123) .  The  retail  price  is  highest  in  the  summer 
months  and  lowest  in  the  fall  when  the  supply 
is  largest. 

Oranges. — The  spread  for  oranges  has  fluc- 
tuated from  a  high  of  42.2  cents  per  dozen  in 
1920  to  a  low  of  21.0  cents  in  1933  and  1938. 
It  was  38.5  cents  in  1956  (table  78,  p.  124). 
The  spread  is  highest  in  summer  and  usually 
lowest  in  late  winter.  Orange  prices  at  retail 
are  lowest  in  winter  and  highest  in  fall. 


Table  26. — All  fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  fresh  vegetables:  Seasonal  indexes  for 
retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread,  1 9U7-56 
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MARKETING  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  movement  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  the  farm  to  the  consumer  involves  four 
broad  marketing  functions.  These  are :  Assem- 
bly, transportation,  wholesaKng,  and  retailing. 
Estimates  for  1939,  based  on  data  from  several 
sources,  indicate  that  these  functions  accounted 
for  the  following  percentages  of  the  total 
spread  (318)  : 

Percent 

Assembly 10 

Wholesaling 14 

Transportation  (intermarket) 29 

Retailing - 47 

Estimates  on  an  overall  basis  are  not  avail- 
able for  a  recent  year.  Based  on  data  from 
several  studies  of  individual  items  in  selected 
cities  and  time  periods,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
relative  importance  of  these  functions  is  about 
the  same.  21  However,  the  share  of  the  total 
farm-retail  spread  going  to  each  of  the  agen- 
cies performing  these  functions  varies  widely, 
depending  on  the  product,  distance  shipped, 
and  other  factors.  For  that  reason,  the  aver- 
age distribution  cannot  be  estimated  with  pre- 
cision. Variations  are  illustrated  by  data  show- 
ing the  various  components  of  the  farm-retail 
spreads  for  California  lettuce  and  Florida 
sweet  corn  (figures  25  and  26). 

''  See  p.  154  for  listing  of  these  studies. 


Assembling  and  Wholesaling. — Shipping  point 
marketing  agencies  assemble  fruits  and  vege- 
tables received  from  farmers  and  country  auc- 
tion markets  and  grade,  pack,  and  accumulate 
loads  for  shipment  to  market.  Many  of  these 
shipments  are  subdivided  by  wholesalers  in  ter- 
minal markets  into  small  lots  which  meet  the 
relatively  small  requirements  of  some  retailers, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  institutions.  Whole- 
salers display  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
the  inspection  of  prospective  buyers.  Some- 
times they  extend  credit  and  often  deliver  prod- 
ucts to  retail  stores. 

Chain-store  companies  and  the  larger  super- 
markets frequently  buy  in  the  producing  areas 
or  from  carlot  receivers  in  the  city  markets. 
These  firms,  by  performing  many  of  the  whole- 
sale functions  have  thereby  caused  a  decline  in 
the  proportion  of  fruits  and  vegetables  handled 
by  independent  wholesalers. 

Transportation. — Transportation  costs  make 
up  a  substantial  portion  of  the  marketing 
spread  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  Some 
important  production  areas  are  a  great  distance 
from  major  consumer  markets.  Many  of  the 
products  are  extremely  perishable  and  must  be 
shipped  under  refrigeration  and  receive  care- 
ful handling  both  in  transit  and  during  distribu- 
tion. Fresh  produce  is  available  all  the  year 
round  and  is  being  shipped  from  more  distant 
areas  than  formerly,  mainly  because  of  greater 
consumer  income  per  person  and  a  growing 
population.    For  example,  hauling  of  celery  by 
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Farm-to-Retail;  A  Case  Study 

MARKETING  MARGINS  AND  COSTS 
FOR  FLORIDA  SWEET  CORN 
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Figure 
rail  and  truck  from  all  growing  areas  to  New 
York  City  in  1941  averaged  1,123  miles;  by 
1955,  this  average  haul  was  up  to  1,604  miles, 
an  increase  of  43  percent.  Similarly,  potatoes 
came  from  an  average  distance  of  550  miles  in 
1941  but  in  1955  were  brought  an  average  of 
856  miles,  an  increase  of  56  percent.  For 
tomatoes,  distances  increased  on  the  average 
by  35  percent  from  1941  to  1955. 

The  same  pattern  has  been  observed  in  other 
markets.  The  average  distance  that  celery 
moved  to  the  Chicago  market  increased  from 
836  miles  in  1941  to  1,400  miles  in  1955,  or  67 
percent.  Tomatoes  were  hauled  an  average  of 
1,153  miles  to  Chicago  in  1955  compared  with 
819  miles  in  1941.  The  average  distance  that 
apples  were  hauled  to  market  at  Chicago  in- 
creased by  a  third  in  the  same  period.  These 
examples  can  be  multipled  many  times  at  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country,  although  some 
lengths  of  hauls  to  market  have  changed  very 
little  in  recent  years. 

The  proportion  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
shipped  by  truck  has  increased.  For  example, 
total  rail  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
from  Florida  to  other  States  remained  rela- 
tively stable  between  the  1946-47  growing 
season  and  the  1954-55  season,  but  truck  ship- 
ments more  than  quadrupled  in  this  period. 
Shipments  of  produce  from  California  are  still 
carried  chiefly  by  rail  because  of  the  greater  dis- 
tance to  market,  but  the  truck  share  of  total 
shipments  has  been  increasing  {29). 
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Increases  in  transportation  costs  are  caused 
largely  by  increases  in  freight  rates.  From 
1913  to  1945,  freight  rates  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables increased  only  30  percent.  But  they  in- 
creased about  54  percent  between  1945  and 
1956.  These  rate  increases,  however,  were 
much  lower  than  those  for  all  major  agricul- 
tural commodities  over  the  same  periods  (table 
4,  p.  8).  Rate  increases  authorized  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  other  agricultural  products 
were  limited  by  "hold-downs,"  that  is,  maximum 
limitations  in  cents  per  100  pounds,  regardless 
of  distance.  One  effect  of  hold-downs  is  to  re- 
duce the  percentage  increase  for  the  more  dis- 
tant movements.  Hold-downs  also  may  keep 
the  same  spread  between  rates  from  distant 
areas  and  from  areas  somewhat  less  distant. 

Retailing. — Retailing  is  the  largest  segment 
in  the  spread,  making  up  almost  half  the  total. 
Although  costs  of  marketing  produce  have 
risen  all  along  the  line  from  assembly  to  the 
retail  store  since  1939,  the  proportion  of  the 
spread  taken  by  the  retailing  function  probably 
has  not  changed  significantly.  Retail  food 
chains  now  perform  many  of  the  services 
formerly  carried  out  by  fruit  and  vegetable 
wholesalers.  Many  chains  purchase  produce 
from  the  point  of  assembly,  perform  the  nec- 
essary warehousing  operations,  prepare  and 
package  produce  into  convenient  consumer 
units,  and  make  delivery  to  their  retail  stores. 

The  number  of  retail  stores  specializing  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  declined  about  3  percent 
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from  1948  to  1954.  This  compares  with  a 
percent  decline  for  grocery  stores  in  the  same 
period  (table  36,  p.  55).  Dollar  sales  of  fruit 
stores  and  vegetable  markets  increased  by  al- 
most a  fourth  from  1948  to  1954  while  sales  of 
grocery  stores  rose  39  percent. 

Gross  Margins. — A  study  made  by  AMS  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1954  showed  that  retail-store  mar- 
gins (difference  between  retail  price  and  cost 
price  to  retailers)  expressed  as  percentages  of 
selling  prices  generally  were  larger  for  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  than  for  canned  and  frozen 
items.  The  retail  margin  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  averaged  about  30  percent  of  selling 
price  compared  with  a  little  more  than  20  per- 
cent for  canned  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Margins  for  individual  fresh  items  varied  con- 
siderably. Much  less  variation  was  found  in  the 
margins  for  individual  canned  and  frozen 
foods.  Perishability,  higher  labor  costs  in 
handling  produce,  and  added  marketing  serv- 
ices are  reasons  for  the  higher  margins  for 
fresh  products  (298). 

In  another  study  of  several  large  supermar- 
kets conducted  in  1954  by  a  retail  traie  organ- 
ization, gross  retail  margins  on  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  amounted  to  about  25  percent  of 
selling  price ;  for  frozen  vegetables,  22  percent ; 
and  for  frozen  fruits,  27  i>ercent.  These  com- 
pare with  18  percent  for  the  average  margin 
on  all  products  sold.  The  gross  markup  of  25 
percent  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  also 
was  reported  in  a  survey  of  nearly  200  retailers 
of  various  sales  sizes  by  the  Produce  Division 
of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
in  1952.  This  survey  found,  also,  that  on  the 
average,  produce  sales  accounted  for  14  per- 
cent of  total  retail-store  sales. 

PROCESSED  FRUITS  AND    VEGETABLES 

Processing  costs  account  for  a  major  part 
of  the  farm-retail  spread  for  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Retailing,  wholesaling,  and 
transportation  generally  take  a  smaller  share 
of  the  retail  price  than  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  a  study  conducted  for  the  1949-50  season 
(latest  available  data)  the  Department  found 
that  retailing  accounted  for  between  17  and  22 
percent  of  the  retail  price  for  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  19  to  21  percent  for  frozen 
fruits  and  vegetables  (table  27). 

The  wholesaler's  margin  for  canned  items 
varied  between  3  and  8  percent  of  the  total 
retail  price.  For  the  frozen  items,  the  range 
was  between  9  and  12  percent.  Higher  storage 
and  delivery  costs  partly  accounted  for  the 
higher  margin  for  frozen  items  at  the  whole- 
sale level. 

Transportation  of  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables from  the  processing  plant  to  the  whole- 


sale distributor  accounted  for  between  5  and 
13  percent  of  the  retail  price.  For  frozen  foods, 
transportation  made  up  between  3  and  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  retail  price.  Higher  unit  value 
of  frozen  foods  in  relation  to  weight  and  dis- 
tance to  market  lowered  the  transportation 
portion  of  the  retail  price. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  consumer  dollar 
spent  on  the  canned  and  frozen  items  in  this 
1949-50  study  went  for  processing  costs  and 
returns  to  the  grower  for  the  raw  product.  The 
percentages  ranged  from  63  percent  for  frozen 
peaches  to  72  percent  for  canned  tomatoes. 
Other  studies  indicate  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  grower-processor  return  is  the  processor's 
gross  margin. 

Table  27. — Processed  fruitfi  and  vegetables:  Average 
margins  as  a  percentage  of  retail  price,  22  cities, 
19I4.9-5O  season 


Product 


Canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables: 

Cling  peaches 

Freestone  peaches. 

Bart  let  t  pears 

Cjrecn  beans 

Sweet  corn 

tireen  peas 

Tomatoes 

l"'rozeu  fruits  and  vege- 
tables: 

Peaches 

Strawberries 

Baby  lima  beans.. 
Peas 


Retail- 
ing 

Whole- 
saling 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 

Process- 
ing' 
and 
raw 

product 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

19.0 

4.8 

13.1 

63.1 

17.1 

6.3 

10.1 

66.5 

17.9 

6.7 

10.0 

65.4 

20.4 

7.5 

4.8 

67.3 

21.9 

5.8 

5.0 

67.3 

18.4 

5.5 

5.4 

70.7 

19.2 

3.4 

5.1 

72.3 

21.1 

9.4 

6.9 

62.6 

19.2 

8.9 

4.2 

67.7 

20.7 

11.9 

3.1 

64.3 

20.8 

9.8 

4.9 

64.5 

Total 


Percen  i 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


"Price  Spreads  in  the  Marketing  of  Canned  and  Frozen 
Fruits  and  Vegetables,"  {255,  pp.  10-11). 

In  a  study  of  the  farm-retail  spread  for 
frozen  peas  in  1951,  the  following  breakdown 
of  the  retail  price  was  estimated  (303). 

Percent 

Farmer 19 

Processor  (including  transportation) 58 

Supermarket  (including  wholesaling) 23 

100 

A  study  of  price  spreads  for  canned  peaches, 
green  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  and  vacuum 
packed  and  regular  canned  corn  made  by  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  for  January-March  1955  revealed 
that  the  grower  received  from  12  percent  of  the 
retail  selling  price  for  tomatoes  to  25  percent 
for  peas.  The  canner's  gross  margin,  which 
included  all  costs  of  containers  and  supplies 
(not  raw  products),  all  operating  expenses, 
taxes,  and  profits,  varied  from  48  percent  of 
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the  total  spread  for  peaches  to  62  percent  for 
vacuum  packed  whole-kernel  corn.  The  dis- 
tributor's gross  margin  (difference  between  the 
canner's  price  and  the  retail  selling  price,  in- 
cluding all  transportation  charges  from  factory 
to  retail  store)  ranged  from  17  percent  for 
vacuum  packed  corn  to  34  percent  for  peaches. 
The  retailer's  margin  accounted  for  the  larger 
part  of  the  overall  distribution  charges  (258) . 

Labor  is  a  major  cost  component  in  process- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables.  Average  hourly  earn- 
ings of  employees  in  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing industry  rose  to  $1.57  in  1956  from  $1.04 
in  1947,  an  increase  of  50  percent.  Hourly 
earnings  in  this  industry  average  lower  than 
for  all  food  processing;  between  1947  and  1956 
the  increase  in  the  canning  and  preserving  in- 
dustry was  less  than  the  average  increase  for 
all  food-processing  employees.  The  number  of 
production  workers  in  the  canning  and  preserv- 
ing industry  has  changed  very  little.  In  1956, 
the  number  of  workers  was  the  same  as  in 
1947  (table  28). 

Raw  product  costs  accounted  for  the  largest 
single  component  of  the  costs  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  canners  in  1954-55  (table  29).  Con- 
tainers and  labels  were  the  next  largest  cost. 
Labor  costs  accounted  for  11  percent  of  sales 
for  vegetable  canners  and  15  percent  for  fruit 
canners.  Gross  income  as  a  percentage  of  sales 
was  higher  for  vegetable  canners  than  for  fruit 
canners  but  net  income  before  taxes  and  net  pro- 
fits were  higher  for  fruit  canners.  Compared 
with  1950-51,  costs  of  raw  products  as  a  per- 
centage of  all  costs  to  manufacturers  were  about 
the  same  in  1954-55  for  vegetable  canning  but 
declined  somewhat  for  fruit  canning.  Labor 
costs  as  a  percentage  of  all  costs  for  canning 
vegetables  declined  in  this  period  but  were  the 
same  for  canning  fruits. 

Profits  after  taxes  of  leading  canning  and 

Table  28. — Average  hourly  earnings  and  number  of 
production  workers  in  the  canning  and  preserving 
industry,  19^7-56  ^ 


Table  29. — Costs,  income,  and  profits:  Representa- 
tive canners  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fiscal  year 
195U-50  1 


Year 

Hourly  earnings 

Number  of 
production  workers 

Actual 

1947^9 
=  100 

Actual 

1947-49 
=  100 

1947 

Dollars 
1.04 
1.12 
1.13 
1.19 

1.27 
1.32 
1.36 
1.41 
1.46 
1.57 

95 
102 
103 
108 
115 
120 
124 
128 
133 
143 

{Thousands) 

210.7 
209.8 
197.6 
196.6 
204.2 
197.9 
207.0 
195.1 
199.7 
209.8 

102 

1948 

102 

1949  . 

96 

1950 

95 

1951- 

99 

1952 

96 

1953  -- 

100 

1954 

95 

1955-.- 

97 

1956 

102 

Item 

Vegetable 
canners  • 

Fruit 
canners  » 

Gross  sales 

Percent 
100.0 

30.4 

10.8 

27.1 
11.4 

Percent 
100.0 

Cost  of  manufacturing: 

Raw  product       ._        - 

33.2 

Labor.  . 

15.2 

Containers  and  labels . 

21.5 

Other  manufacturing  expenses 

15.1 

Total 

79.7 

85.0 

Gross  income  . . 

20.3 

14.5 

5.8 

^—5.1 

.7 

.4 

.3 

15.0 

Marketing  and  administrative  expense  ^- 

N'et  income  on  canning  operation 

Other  income  or  expense  ( — ) 

Net  income  before  taxes 

Federal  income  taxes 

Net  profit 

10.0 
5.0 
.1 
5.1 
2.5 
2.() 

'  BLS  series  on  employment,  hours,  and  earnings. 


'  Based  on  data  from  "Price  Spreads  in  the  Canning  In- 
dustry: Staff  Studv  of  Income,  Costs  and  Profits  in  the  Can- 
ning Industrj-  Fiscal  Year  1954-55,"  (258,  p.  2). 

-  Includes  some  canners  who  also  pack  apples  and  apple- 
sauce. 

^  Includes  canners  who  also  pack  some  vegetables. 

*  Includes  warehousing  and  shipping  expense. 

^  Mostlj'  inventory  losses. 


food  preserving  companies  averaged  8.2  per- 
cent of  stockholders'  equity  in  1956,  50  percent 
above  the  average  in  1935-39.  During  the  past 
20  years  this  rate  has  ranged  between  5.4  per- 
cent in  1949  and  18.4  percent  in  1946.  Their 
profits  were  2.9  percent  of  sales  in  1956,  only 
slightly  lower  than  in  1935-39.  During  the  20- 
year  period,  the  rate  on  sales  has  ranged  between 
2.3  percent  in  1953  and  6.1  percent  in  1946 
(tables  6  and  7,  pp.  10-11). 

FATS  AND  OILS 

The  fats  and  oils  group  of  the  market  basket 
is  composed  of  vegetable  oil  products,  lard,  and 
peanut  butter.  The  retail  cost  of  this  group  of 
products  is  approximately  5  percent  of  the  total 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket.  Vegetable 
shortening  accounts  for  about  one-third  of  the 
total  retail  cost  of  the  group,  margarine  for 
about  one-fourth,  salad  dressing  for  approxi- 
mately one-fifth,  with  peanut  butter  and  lard 
making  up  the  remainder. 

Most  of  the  oil  in  vegetable  shortening, 
margarine,  and  salad  dressing  is  cottonseed  and 
soybean  oil.  For  purposes  of  computing  the 
price  spreads,  all  of  the  oil  content  was  assumed 
to  be  cottonseed  and  soybean  oil.  Farm  values 
per  pound  of  oil  are  obtained  by  imputing  part 
of  the  value  of  cottonseed  and  soybeans  to  oil 
on  the  basis  of  mill  values  of  the  products. 
Cottonseed  and  soybean  oil  account  for  around 
two-thirds  of  the  farm  value  of  the  fats  and 
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Figure 
oils  group,  with  the  remainder  being  the  value 
of  milk,  eggs,  and  sugar  in  margarine  and  salad 
dressing,  the  farm  value  of  peanuts,  and  the 
farm  value  of  lard. 

Unlike  most  product  groups,  the  trend  in 
the  farm-retail  spread  for  the  fats  and  oils 
group  was  downward  from  1947  through  the 
first  quarter  of  1953.  But  the  spread  increased 
slightly  during  1953-55  (fig.  27).  The  1956 
average  was  a  little  below  the  average  for  1955. 
The  lowest  quarterly  spread  was  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1953. 

Vegetable  Shortening. — Price  spreads  for 
vegetable  shortening — a  product  which  is  prac- 
tically 100  percent  oil — give  a  better  indication 
of  trends  for  vegetable  oil  products  than  do  the 
spreads  for  the  group,  which  contains  lard.  Re- 
tail price  and  farm  value  trends  are  similar  to 
those  for  the  group  because  of  the  influence  of 
vegetable  oil  products  in  the  group  totals. 

Both  the  retail  price  and  farm  value  of  vege- 
table shortening  dropped  sharply  during  1948 
and  1949,  rose  during  1950  and  the  first  half 
of  1951,  then  tended  to  level  off.  Quarterly 
farm-retail  spreads  for  3  pounds  of  vegetable 
shortening  fluctuated  between  50  and  60  cents 
for  most  quarters  from  the  middle  of  1949 
through  the  first  half  of  1956.  The  spread 
covers  all  phases  of  processing  and  distribution. 
Production  of  vegetable  oil  products  is  in  sev- 
eral stages — crushing  of  the  cottonseed  and  soy- 
beans, refining  and  purifying  of  the  oil,  and 
manufacturing  the  finished  product.    Data  for 


determining  trends  in  average  margins  for  the 
various  processes  are  limited.  In  the  last  few 
years  more  research  has  been  done  on  cotton- 
seed and  soybean  crushing  than  at  other  stages. 
The  margin  of  crushers,  however,  accounts  for 
only  a  small  part  of  the  total  spread. 

In  a  recent  study  (183)  estimates  were  made 
of  the  values  attributable  to  oil  embodied  in 
margarine  and  shortening  at  each  of  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  the  marketing  process  (table 
30).  These  are  the  values  for  quantities  of 
soybeans,  cottonseed,  and  crude  oil  required 
for  100  pounds  of  refined  oil    (less  value  at- 

Table  30. — Value  attributable  to  100  pounds  of  re- 
fined soybean  and  cottonseed  oil  in  products  at  the 
principal  steps  in  the  marketing  channel,  four  se- 
lected cities,  January  1956 


Value  per  100  pounds  of  refined  oil ' 

Produat 

Soybean  oil 

Cottonseed  eil 

Soybeans . 

Dollars 

10.65 

Dollart 

Cottonseed '  

7.87 

Crude  oil 

12.07 
13.83 
15.85 
32.51 
33.03 

12.84 

Refined  oil 

Hydrogenated  oil-  . 

13.58 
16.10 

Margarine  (retail)   _  _   _     .   . 

32.47 

Shortening  (retail) 

33.03 

'  Averages  of  values  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  and 
Los  Angeles,  compiled  from  data  in  "Marketing  Margins  for 
Soybean  and  Cottonseed  Oils  Used  in  Margarine  and  Shorten- 
ing" (183). 
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tributed  to  joint  products)  and  the  value  of 
quantities  of  margarine  and  shortening  which 
are  produced  from  100  pounds  of  refined  oil. 
These  data  illustrate  that  the  largest  part  of 
the  total  farm-retail  spread  is  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  of  the  final  product. 

The  following  series  for  cottonseed  oil  and 
vegetable  shortening  were  used  to  give  some 
indications  of  trend  in  mai-gins  at  different 
levels  of  marketing :  Value  of  crude  cottonseed 
oil  at  southeastern  mills,  wholesale  price  of 
hydrogenated  shortening  made  of  cottonseed 
oil  (in  400-pound  drums)  New  York;  and  re- 
tail price  of  vegetable  shortening  in  1  pound 
containers  in  New  York  (fig.  28). 2 2 

The  most  noticeable  facts  about  the  total 
spread  between  value  of  crude  oil  at  southeast- 
ern mills  and  the  retail  price  of  vegetable 
shortening  in  New  York  are  the  absence  of 
the  upward  trend  which  occurred  in  spreads 
for  most  other  products  and  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions in  1947  and  1948.  The  trend  in  spread 
between  mill  value  of  oil  and  wholesale  price 
of  shortening  and  the  trend  in  wholesale-retail 
spread  were  generally  similar,  with  consider- 
able fluctuation  in  both  series. 


-'  The  price  of  crude  oil  was  multiplied  by  the  quantity  of 
crude  oil  necessary  for  a  pound  of  refined  oil.  BLS  began 
pricing  vegetable  shortening  in  3-pound  containers  in  Aug. 
1955.  Prices  of  shortening  in  1-pound  containers  were  de- 
rived from  these  prices. 


FACTORS  THAT  AFFECT  MARGINS  FOR 
VEGETABLE  OIL  PRODUCTS 

Type  of  Mill. — Although  the  margin  of  oil 
mills  is  a  small  part  of  the  total  farm-retail 
spread,  increased  efficiencies  of  crushing  mills 
have  contributed  to  the  rather  constant  level  of 
farm-retail  spreads  for  vegetable  oil  products. 
The  number  of  active  screw-press  mills  has 
declined  and  the  active  mills  of  this  type  have 
operated  at  a  lower  level  of  capacity.  The 
number  of  solvent-extraction  mills  has  in- 
creased steadily  and  these  mills  have  operated 
at  a  higher  level  of  capacity.  Operating  at  a 
higher  level  tends  to  decrease  the  per-unit  cost 
of  operation  and  enables  the  industry  to  oper- 
ate on  smaller  margins.  A  higher  yield  of  oil 
per  bushel  of  soybeans  and  per  ton  of  cotton- 
seed obtained  in  the  solvent-extraction  mills 
has  also  tended  to  reduce  costs  per  pound  of 
oil. 

Size  of  Output.  —  Production  of  margarine 
increased  from  746  million  pounds  in  1947  to 
1,369  million  pounds  in  1956;  vegetable  short- 
ening increased  from  1,374  million  pounds  in 
1947  to  1,975  million  pounds  in  1955,  and 
dropped  to  1,842  million  pounds  in  1956.  Other 
food  uses  of  vegetable  oils  increased  about  73 
percent  between  1947  and  1956  (table  31). 
These  large  increases  in  production  have  tended 
to  keep  unit  costs  from  rising.  Fixed  costs, 
which  generally  decline  faster  with  increased 
production   than    do   variable   costs,    probably 


Vegetable  Shortening 

PRICES  AND  CRUDE  OIL  VALUE 
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Table  31. — Production  of  oil  products,  19Jf7-56 


Year 

Margarine 

Shortening 

Other  edible  oils  - 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

Million  pounds 

1947 

746 

1,374 

988 

1948 

908 

1,441 

1,037 

1949 

862 

1,487 

1 ,  163 

1950 

937 

1,710 

1,297 

1951 

1,041 

1,403 

1,168 

1952 

1,286 

1,611 

1,339 

1953 

1,292 

1,675 

1,416 

1954 

1,364 

1,961 

1,505 

1955 

1,333 

1,975 

1,647 

1956 

1,369 

1,842 

1,707 

1  Made  primarily  from  vegetable  oils. 
-  Civilian  disappearance. 

The  Fats  and  Oils  Situation  (FOS-178),  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service,  pp.  22  and  23. 

are  a  larger  percentage  of  total  costs  for  proc- 
essing vegetable  oil  products  than  for  many 
other  processed  foods. 

Labor  Costs. — Average  hourly  earnings  of 
employees  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils  in- 
dustry, reported  by  BLS,  increased  about  67 
percent  between  1947  and  1956,  but  the  in- 
crease per  unit  was  probably  less  because  of  in- 
creased efficiencies. 

The  importance  of  labor  in  processing  and 
the  increase  between  1947  and  1954  are  shown 
by  census  data.  Wages  of  production  workers 
in  the  shortening  and  cooking  oils  industry  ac- 
counted for  16  percent  of  value  added  in  1954, 
compared  with  10  percent  in  1947.  Salaries  and 
wages  of  all  employees  were  24  percent  of  value 
added  in  1954  and  15  percent  in  1947.  Similar 
increases  occurred  in  margarine  manufacturing 
plants,  cottonseed  crushing  mills,  and  soybean 
mills  (table  32).  Labor  costs  are  a  smaller 
part  of  processing  costs  for  these  oil  processing 
industries  than  for  most  food  processing  indus- 
tries, and  the  effect  of  increased  labor  costs  has 

Table  32. — Wages  and  salaries  as  percentage  of 
value  added  by  manufacture  ' 


Type  of  employee  and  industry  group 


Production  and  related  workers: 

Shortening  and  cooking  oils 

Oleomargarine  manufacturing  plants,. _ 

Cottonseed  crushing  mills 

Soybean  crushing  mills 

All  employees:  * 

Shortening  and  cooking  oils 

Oleomargarine  manufacturing  plants 

Cottonseed  crushing  mills 

Soybean  crushing  mills 


1947 


Percent 


1954  in 


Percent 


10.1 

15.7 

12.1 

14.9 

21.6 

29.5 

12.8 

19.3 

15.1 

24.1 

19.1 

24.6 

30.0 

42.6 

17.8 

27.5 

'  Value  added  by  manufacture  is  the  difference  between 
value  of  shipments  and  cost  of  raw  materials,  supplies  and 
containers,  fuel  and  electric  energj',  and  contract  work. 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures,  Bui. 
MC-28G,  "Vegetable  and  Animal  Oils"  and  MC-20H, 
"Miscellaneous  Food  Preparations." 


been  counteracted  by  other  factors  influencing 
margins. 

Container  Cost. — One  of  the  cost  factors  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  vegetable 
oil  products  is  the  cost  of  containers.  Whole- 
sale prices  of  containers  for  vegetable  oil  prod- 
ucts are  not  available,  but  changes  in  cost  of 
tin  cans,  glass  containers,  and  wax  paper  give 
an  indication  of  changes  in  container  costs  for 
these  products.  Price  increases  between  1947 
and  1956  were:  Tin  cans,  59  percent;  glass 
containers,  73  percent;  and  wax  paper,  46  per- 
cent (table  5,  p.  9). 

THE  MARKETING  BILL 

Consumer  expenditures  for  food  products  are 
made  up  of  two  parts:  (1)  Payments  to  farm- 
ers, which  represent  primarily  returns  for  the 
production  of  raw  materials  used  in  food  prod- 
ucts and  (2)  payments  to  agencies  that  assem- 
ble and  process  these  raw  materials  and  per- 
form other  functions  necessary  to  get  food 
products  to  consumers  in  the  form,  time,  and 
place  they  desire.  The  services  performed  by 
these  agencies  are  referred  to  as  "marketing 
services"  and  the  payments  for  these  services 
make  up  the  "marketing  bill."  The  marketing 
bill  is  affected  by  variations  in  total  volume  of 
food  marketed,  variations  in  unit  marketing 
charges,  and  changes  in  marketing  services 
that  consumers  are  buying  with  their  food 
products. 

"Per  unit"  marketing  charges  (farm-retail 
spread)  and  factors  affecting  them  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  preceding  chapters.  Cost  and 
profit  components  of  the  marketing  bill  and 
factors  influencing  trends  such  as  changes  in 
volume  marketed  and  services  provided  by 
marketing  agencies  are  considered  in  this 
chapter. 

Description  of  Series. — Estimates  of  aggre- 
gate payments  to  farmers  for  food  products 
for  domestic  civilian  consumption,  the  retail- 
store  cost  of  the  food,  and  the  total  charges  for 
getting  it  from  farms  to  consumers  are  given 
in  table  33.  The  retail  cost  is  measured  at  the 
retail-store  level  and  therefore  does  not  include 
any  costs  of  services  in  restaurants  and  other 
eating  places.--^  Neither  does  it  include  costs 
of  nonfarm  foods  such  as  coffee,  tea,  and  fish, 
nor  the  cost  of  imported  food.  Values  for  in- 
dividual food  items  are  combined  into  six  com- 
modity groups  corresponding  roughly  to  the 
groups  in  the  market  basket — except  that  lard 
is  included  in  the  meat  products  group  and  the 
miscellaneous  products  group  is  made  up  of 
fats  and  oils  other  than  lard  and  other  miscel- 
laneous products. 

-^  Estimates  of  expenditure  for  all  food  marketed  from  U.  S. 
farms  and  bought  by  civilian  consumers  regardless  of  point 
of  purchase  were  published  in  an  article  "The  Farmer's  Share: 
Thixee  Measurements"  {14)- 
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Table  33. — Marketing  bill  for  farm  food  products  purchased  by  domestic  civilian  consumers,  retail  cost  and 
farm  value,  all  farm  foods  and  5  major  commodity  groups,  annual  1913-56  ' 


Bakery  and  cereal 

All  farm  foods  - 

Meat  products 

Dairy  products 

Poultry  and 

eggs 

products 

Fruits 

and  vegetables 

Year 

-Mar- 

Farm 

.Mar- 

Farm 

Mar- 

Farm 

Mar- 

Farm 

Mar- 

Farm 

Mar- 

Fann 

RetaU 

keting 

value 

Retail 

keting 

value 

RetaU 

keting 

value 

Retail 

keting 

value 

ReUil 

keting 

value 

Retail 

keting 

value 

cost 

biU 

(') 

cost 

bill 

(') 

cost 

biU 

m 

cost 

bill 

(») 

cost 

bill 

m 

cost 

bill 

BiUion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

Biilion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

BUlion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

Billion 

BiUion 

BiUion 

Billion 

BUlion 

doUart 

dMaT$ 

daUari 

doUart 

doUoTt 

doUoTt 

doUoTt 

doUars 

doUars 

doUart 

doUars 

dollars 

doUars 

doUars 

doUars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

1913 

3.53 

7.41 

3.88 

1.35 

2.26 

0.91 

0.62 

1.23 

0.61 

0.45 

0.66 

0.21 

0.44 

1.42 

0.98 

0.55 

1.44 

0.89 

1914 

3.64 

7.91 

4.27 

1.35 

2.26 

.91 

.64 

1.28 

.64 

.47 

.67 

.20 

.49 

1.62 

1.13 

.58 

1.69 

1.11 

1915 

3.63 

7.99 

4.36 

1.21 

2.16 

.95 

.66 

1.33 

.67 

.48 

.68 

.20 

.59 

1.74 

1.15 

.56 

1.61 

1.05 

1916 

4.35 

9.47 

5.12 

1.50 

2.49 

.99 

.74 

1.44 

.70 

.53 

.75 

.22 

.68 

1.99 

1.31 

.71 

2.17 

1.46 

1917 

6.05 

12.40 

6.35 

2.03 

3.03 

1.00 

.94 

1.68 

.74 

.68 

.94 

.26 

1.15 

2.78 

1.63 

.97 

3.10 

2.13 

191S                

6.87 
7.55 
7.36 

13.19 
15.22 
16.52 

6.32 
7.67 
9.16 

2.51 
2.50 
2.15 

3.96 
4.14 
4.12 

1.45 
1.64 
1.97 

1.09 
1.34 
1.40 

1.88 
2.38 
2.53 

.79 
1.04 
1.13 

.83 
1.03 
1.10 

1.19 
1.45 
1.58 

.36 
.42 

.48 

1.05 
1.21 
1.17 

2.45 
2.90 
3.16 

1.40 
1.69 
1.99 

1.04 
1.13 
1.30 

2.72 
3.33 
4.21 

1.68 

1919     

2.20 

1920 

2.91 

1921 

5.05 

12.57 

7.,i2 

1.40 

3.45 

2.05 

1.15 

2.34 

1.19 

.77 

1.16 

.39 

.62 

2.42 

1.80 

.95 

2.64 

1.69 

1922 

5.19 

12.88 

7.69 

1.56 

3.49 

1.93 

1.14 

2.31 

1.17 

.75 

1.12 

.37 

.59 

2.36 

1.77 

.99 

2.97 

1.98 

19-23 

5.62 

14.00 

8.38 

1.58 

3.77 

2.19 

1.39 

2  65 

1.26 

.83 

1.24 

.41 

.59 

2.43 

1.84 

1.03 

3.15 

2.12 

1924                   .  .  . 

5.87 
6.77 

14.51 
15.73 

8.64 
8.96 

1.73 
2.10 

4.07 

4.28 

2.34 
2.18 

1.34 
1.47 

2.59 
2.83 

1.25 
1.36 

.86 
.96 

1.31 
1.41 

.45 
.45 

.67 
.87 

2.52 
2.81 

1.85 
1.94 

1.06 
1.15 

3.31 
3.60 

2.25 

1925 

2.45 

1926 

6.95 
6.72 

16.38 
16.23 

9.43 
9.51 

2.18 
2.04 

4.35 
4.25 

2.17 
2.21 

1.53 
1.62 

2.93 
3.09 

1.40 
1.47 

1.03 
.96 

1.49 
1.40 

.46 
.44 

.80 
.74 

2.87 
2.90 

2.07 
2.16 

1.22 
1.14 

3.96 
3.75 

2.74 

1927..: 

2.61 

1928 

6.94 

16.27 

9.33 

2.11 

4.28 

2.17 

1.69 

3.19 

1.50 

1.05 

1.53 

.48 

.74 

2.98 

2.24 

1.13 

3.47 

2.34 

1929 

7  22 

17.08 

9.86 

2.23 

4.45 

2.22 

1.76 

3.33 

1.57 

1.12 

1.70 

.58 

.68 

2.86 

2.18 

1.21 

3.89 

2.68 

1930 

6.33 

16.15 

9.82 

1.94 

4.25 

2.31 

1.57 

3.13 

1.56 

.93 

1.51 

.58 

.56 

2.78 

2.22 

1.13 

3.68 

2.55 

1931 

4.66 

13.06 

8.40 

1.37 

3.58 

2.21 

1.25 

2.66 

1.41 

.71 

1.20 

.49 

.35 

2.24 

1.89 

.86 

2.84 

1.98 

1932 

3.40 

10.61 

7.21 

.91 

2.67 

1.76 

.97 

2.21 

1.24 

.54 

.88 

.34 

.26 

1.91 

1.65 

.61 

2.2!< 

1.68 

3.56 

10.93 

7.30 

.92 

2.61 

1.68 

.96 

2.17 

1.21 

.48 

.80 

.32 

.34 

2.00 

1.60 

.73 

2.59 

1.86 

1934.. 

4  27 

12.52 

7.92 

1.13 

3.26 

1.90 

1.12 

2.36 

1.24 

.58 

.98 

.40 

.47 

2.38 

1.81 

.80 

2.83 

2.03 

5.02 

12.94 

7.58 

1.49 

3.39 

1.70 

1.29 

2.58 

1.29 

.75 

1.09 

.34 

.52 

2.41 

1.75 

.79 

2.81 

2.02 

1936 

5.78 

14.29 

8.51 

1.79 

3.79 

2.00 

1.42 

2.81 

1.39 

.77 

1.16 

.39 

.58 

2.51 

1.93 

1.00 

3.22 

2.22 

1937 

5.98 

14.18 

8.20 

1.90 

3.95 

2.05 

1.49 

2.90 

1.41 

.81 

1.24 

.43 

.61 

2.53 

1.92 

.95 

2.76 

1.81 

1938 

5.20 

13.39 

8.18 

1.71 

3.57 

1.86 

1.32 

2.72 

1.40 

.77 

1.16 

.39 

.41 

2.42 

2.01 

.78 

2.56 

1.78 

1939 

5.17 

13.37 

8.19 

1.69 

3.54 

1.85 

1.32 

2.76 

1.44 

.72 

1.10 

.38 

.39 

2.26 

1.87 

.86 

2.79 

1.93 

1940 

5.6 

14.1 

8.5 

1.8 

3.7 

1.9 

1.5 

3.0 

1.5 

.8 

1.2 

.4 

.4 

2.3 

1.9 

.9 

2.9 

2.0"" 

1941 

7.1 

16.3 

9.2 

2.5 

4.3 

1.8 

1.7 

3.4 

1.7 

1.0 

1.4 

.4 

.5 

2.5 

2.0 

1.1 

3.3 

2.2 

1942 

9.3 

19.8 

10.5 

3.2 

4.9 

1.7 

2.1 

4.1 

2.0 

1.4 

2.0 

.6 

.7 

2.9 

2.2 

1.5 

4.1 

2.6 

11.4 

22.3 

11.1 

3.6 

5.2 

1.8 

2.3 

4.3 

2.0 

2.0 

2.7 

.7 

.9 

3.3 

2.4 

2.1 

5.0 

2.4 

1944 

11.6 

22.5 

11.4 

3.7 

5.3 

1.9 

2.5 

4.5 

2.0 

1.8 

2.5 

.7 

.9 

3.1 

2.3 

2.3 

5.3 

3.1 

12.6 

24.4 

12.5 

3.7 

5.0 

1.7 

2.6 

4.8 

2.2 

2.3 

3.1 

.8 

I.O 

3.5 

2.6 

2.5 

6.4 

4.0 

1946 

15.7 

30.8 

15.6 

5.2 

7.3 

2.4 

3.5 

6.3 

2.8 

2.4 

3.4 

1.0 

1.3 

4.2 

3.0 

2.6 

7.2 

4.7 

18.7 

36.5 

17.8 

7.4 

11.0 

3.6 

3.7 

6.6 

2.9 

2.6 

3.8 

1.2 

1.5 

4.8 

3.3 

2.6 

7.5 

4.9 

1948.. 

19.2 

39.0 

19.8 

7.6 

11.6 

4.0 

4.1 

7.4 

3.3 

3.0 

4.3 

1.3 

1.4 

5.3 

3.9 

2.4 

7.6 

5.2 

1949 

17.1 
17.7 
20.2 

37.9 
38.9 
43.0 

20.8 
21.2 
22.8 

6.7 
7.4 
8.1 

10.8 
11.5 
12.4 

4.1 
4.1 
4.3 

3.5 
3.5 
4.0 

6.8 
6.9 
7.7 

3.3 
3.4 
3.7 

2.8 
2.5 
3.3 

4.1 
3.9 
4.8 

1.3 
1.4 
1.5 

1.2 
1.3 
1.4 

5.5 
5.5 
6.1 

4.3 
4.2 
4.7 

2.3 
2.3 
2.6 

7.9 
8.0 
8.7 

5.6 

1950            ......     .. 

5.7 

1951 

6.1 

1952 

20.1 
19.0 

44.5 
44.6 

24.4 
25.6 

7.7 
7.2 

12.5 
12.3 

4.8 
5.1 

4.3 
3.9 

8.2 
8.0 

3.9 
4.1 

3.1 
3.3 

4.6 
4.8 

1.5 
1.5 

1.4 
1.4 

6.2 
6.3 

4.8 
4.9 

2.9 
2.5 

9.6 
9.5 

6.7 

1953 

7.0 

1954 

18.3 
18.3 
18.8 

44.9 
46.2 

47.7 

26.6 
27.9 
28.9 

7.2 
6.7 
6.6 

12.5 
12.7 
12.8 

5.3 
6.0 
6.2 

3.7 
3.9 
4.1 

8.1 
8.5 
8.9 

4.4 

4.6 
4.8 

2.7 
2.9 
2.9 

4.3 
4.5 
4.7 

1.6 
1.6 
1.8 

1.4 
1.3 
1.3 

6.5 
6.6 
6.7 

5.1 
5.3 
5.4 

2.6 
2.6 
2.9 

9.8 
10.1 
10.7 

7.2 

7.5 

1956« 

7.8 

'  The  retail-cost  estimates  represent  the  cost  at  retail-store  prices  of  all  domestic  farm  foods  that  were  both  sold  by  farmers  and  bought  by  civilian  con- 
sumers in  this  country.  Farm  food  products  sold  in  the  form  of  meals  are  included  but  are  valued  at  what  the  food  would  have  cost  in  retail  stores.  Farm 
value  is  adjusted  to  eliminate  imputed  value  of  nonfood  by-products.  The  marketing  bill,  or  total  marketing  margin,  is  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  farm  value  and  retail  ccKt  except  for  the  years  1933-3.5  and  1943-46  in  which  the  marketing  bill  for  some  groups  is  adjusted  for  processor  taxes  or  Gov- 
ernment payments  to  processors. 

'  Includes  vegetable-oil  products,  sugar,  and  other  miscellaneous  food  products  in  addition  to  the  five  commodity  groups  given  in  this  table. 

'  The  estimated  farm  values  of  milk,  eggs,  fruits,  lard,  and  vegetable  shortening  used  in  bakery  products  were  deducted  from  the  farm  values  of  other 
commodity  groups  and  added  to  the  farm  value  of  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group. 

«  Preliminary  estimates.     Some  of  the  data  for  1947  and  later  years  are  re\"isions  of  previous  estimates. 


In  general,  the  basic  data  for  the  fa7"ni  value 
series  are  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  cash 
receipts  to  farmers  from  sale  of  individual 
food  products  or  groups  of  products.  The  farm 
value  is  only  that  part  of  the  cash  receipts  al- 
located to  food  for  civilian  use.  The  method  of 
allocating  makes  allowance  for  nonfood  use, 
food  for  export  and  military  use,  interfarm 
sales,  and  changes  in  stocks.  For  some  products 
a  further  adjustment  is  made  for  value  of  by- 
products. 

Adjustments  are  made  in  cash  receipts  of 
some  product  groups  to  allow  for  the  value  of 
farm  products,  other  than  grain,  that  are  used 
in  the  baking  industry — eggs,  fruits,  milk, 
shortening,  and  sugar.  For  example,  the  farm 
value  and  retail  cost  for  poultry  and  eggs  do 


not  include  the  estimated  value  of  eggs  used 
in  the  baking  industry  and  bought  by  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  bakery  products. 

The  method  of  estimating  retail  cost  varies 
by  commodity  groups,  depending  on  availability 
of  data.  For  most  food  items,  however,  the 
retail  cost  is  estimated  by  dividing  adjusted 
cash  farm  receipts  by  the  farmer's  share  per- 
centage from  market  basket  calculations. 

Increases  in  marketing  services  may  not  be 
reflected  fully  in  the  marketing  bill  and  retail 
cost  because  adequate  data  on  prices  and  vol- 
umes are  often  lacking.  Where  reasonably 
good  estimates  of  prices  and  volumes  can  be 
made,  allowance  was  made  for  effects  of 
changes  in  marketing  services,  such  as  the  in- 
creased proportion  of  potatoes  sold  in  the  form 
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of  potato  chips,  or  the  additional  cost  resulting 
from  the  shifts  to  smaller  can  sizes  for  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates 
total  expenditures  by  consumers  for  all  food. 
Their  estimates  include  the  following  categories 
not  covered  in  the  AMS  estimates  of  the  retail- 
store  cost  of  farm-produced  foods:  (1)  Food 
furnished  by  the  Government  to  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  (2)  nonfarm  foods  such  as 
seafoods,  chewing  gum,  and  other  similar  prod- 
ucts; (3)  imported  foods  such  as  coffee,  ba- 
nanas, and  pineapple;  and  (4)  foods  consumed 
on  farms  where  produced.  In  addition  to  the 
added  categories,  foods  served  in  restaurants 
and  other  eating  places  are  valued  at  prices 
paid  for  meals,  which  are  considerably  above 
retail-store  prices. 

TRENDS,  1913-56 

During  the  period  1913-56,  the  retail  cost, 
farm  vaFue,  and  marketing  bill  tended  to  move 
continually  upward  because  of  the  steady  in- 
crease in  volume  of  food  products  marketed 
(fig.  29).  In  general,  however,  the  marketing 
bill  fluctuated  less  than  the  other  two  series. 
The  only  significant  decreases  in  the  market- 
ing bill  were  in  1921  and  again  in  the  early 
1930's  when  per  unit  marketing  charges  de- 
clined significantly. 

The  marketing  bill  has  increased  steadily 
since  1940  because  per  unit  marketing  charges 
(as  measured  by  the  farm-retail  spread  of  the 


market  basket)  have  increased  almost  every 
year,  in  addition  to  increased  volume  and  serv- 
ices provided.  Farmers'  receipts  from  sales  of 
food  products  in  recent  years  were  near  the 
1947-49  average  because  lower  farm  prices  of 
food  products  were  offset  by  increased  volume 
of  sales.  The  rise  in  the  retail-store  cost  of  11 
billion  dollars  between  1947  and  1956  was  ac- 
companied by  a  similar  increase  in  the  market- 
ing bill. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  increase  of  more 
than  20  billion  dollars  in  the  marketing  bill  be- 
tween 1940  and  1956  was  caused  by  the  general 
increase  in  cost  levels  associated  with  the  in- 
flationary price  rises  since  1940.  Unit  market- 
ing charges,  as  measured  by  the  farm-retail 
spread  for  the  market  basket,  more  than  dou- 
bled in  this  period  )  table  48,  p.  100) . 

Volume  increases  accounted  for  most  of  the 
remaining  increase  in  the  marketing  bill  be- 
tween 1940  and  1956.  The  volume  of  farm 
food  products  marketed  for  domestic  civilian 
consumption  increased  by  almost  45  percent. 2* 


-*  In  computing  this  index,  farm  marketings  of  food  products 
equivalent  to  civilian  consumption  were  weighted  by  average 
])iicfs  received  by  farmers.  The  volume  of  food  consumedfon 
farms  where  produced  :ind  nonfood  byproduct  uses  were  de- 
ducted from  total  civilinu  consumption.  The  trend  of  this 
index  is  roughly  similar  to  the  food  component  of  the  AMS 
index  of  volume  of  farm  marketings  and  the  AMS  index'^of 
per  capita  food  consumption  multipHed  by  an  index  of  civilian 
population.  However,  the  former  index  doe.s  not  take  account 
of  changes  in  stocks,  exports,  and  nonfood  uses  while  the 
latter  iiulex  includes  imported  foods  and  home-produced  foods. 


MARKETING  BILL  FOR  FARM 
FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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This  increase  in  volume  exceeded  the  increase 
in  total  civilian  food  consumption  because  of 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  food  supply  moving 
through  the  marketing  system.  The  change  in 
nonfarm  population  is  the  principal  factor  af- 
fecting the  volume  of  food  going  through  the 
marketing  system.  Although  civilian  popula- 
tion increased  only  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
between  1940  and  1956,  the  nonfarm  popula- 
tion rose  by  more  than  40  percent.  The  num- 
ber of  people  living  on  farms  actually  declined 
during  this  period  and  the  proportion  of  the 
total  population  living  on  farms  declined  from 
23  to  13  percent. 

EFFECTS  OF  ADDED  >L4RKETI.\G  SERVICES 

Consumers  are  buying  more  processed,  ready- 
preparetl,  and  convenience  foods  now  than  ever 
before.  But  these  added  marketing  services, 
the  so-called  built-in  maid  services,  do  not  seem 
to  account  for  a  major  part  of  the  rise  in  the 
marketing  bill  in  recent  years  which,  as  noted 
in  the  preceding  section,  was  largely  the  result 
of  increases  in  volume  and  unit  marketing 
charges.-^ 

Several  factors  seemingly  account  for  this. 
In  the  first  place,  many  of  the  processed  and 
prepared  foods  on  today's  grocery  shelves  cost 
little  if  any  more  than  the  same  food  in  a  less 
highly  processed  form.  The  savings  in  costly 
transportation  and  storage  of  highly  perishable 
products  and,  in  some  instances,  substantial 
economies  resulting  from  new  technologj^  have 
offset  the  cost  of  added  processing  for  many 
products.  Frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  savings  in  trans- 
portation more  than  offsetting  added  process- 
ing costs.  Furthermore,  the  modern  home- 
maker  is  still  price  conscious  to  the  extent  that 
the  convenience  foods  that  give  her  the  best 
bargains  are  the  ones  that  have  set  the  best 
sales  record.  Many  of  the  frozen  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  juices,  as  well  as  cake  mixes  and 
cut-up,  ready-to-cook  chicken,  are  examples  of 
these  "low-cost"  processed  foods  with  high 
sales  volume. 

Secondly  convenience  foods  such  as  TV  din- 
ners and  other  ready-to-serve  foods  are  only  a 
small  part  of  the  average  homemaker's  food 
budget.  So-called  staples  like  milk,  bread, 
meat,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  others  make  up  a 
major  part  of  most  household  food  budgets. 
Moreover,  many  processed  products  such  as 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  bread,  crackers, 
and  other  bakery  products  are  not  new  shop- 
ping items  to  most  homemakers. 

Another   factor   tending   to    offset    costs  of 


*'  Ae  the  marketing  bill  in  table  33  measures  charges  up  to 
the  retail  store  and  not  the  added  costs  of  foods  purchased  in 
fating  places,  the  costs  of  these  additional  services  are  not 
included  in  these  comparisons. 


more  services  in  marketing  some  products  is 
the  increasing  importance  of  meats  and  animal 
products  relative  to  cereal  products  and  pota- 
toes. The  volume  of  poultry  and  eggs  marketed 
for  domestic  civilian  consumption  in  1956  was 
about  double  that  in  1940  while  the  volume  of 
grains  used  for  food  products  was  the  same  as 
in  1940,  reflecting  a  substantial  decline  per 
person.  The  red  meats  also  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  grains  and  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table groups.  It  is  true  that  more  processing, 
packaging,  and  other  services  were  added  to 
many  products  in  all  product  groups.  But  the 
shift  in  consumer  purchases  to  product  groups 
for  which  marketing  resource  use  is  low  and 
farm  resource  use  is  high  has  kept  the  market- 
ing bill  from  increasing  as  much  as  if  the 
volume  of  all  product  groups  had  increased  at 
about  the  same  rate. 

The  increased  importance  of  the  animal  prod- 
ucts groups  has  slowed  down  the  rise  in  the 
marketing  bill  in  another  manner.  The  aver- 
age increase  between  1940  and  1956  in  per 
unit  marketing  charges  for  meat  products, 
dairy  products,  and  poultry  and  eggs  was  less 
than  for  bakery  and  cereal  products  and  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Some  changes  in  marketing  services  such  as 
the  trend  toward  smaller  containers  seem  de- 
finitely to  have  added  to  total  costs.  A  given 
quantity  of  any  product  usually  costs  more  in 
small-sized  packages  than  in  medium  or  larger 
packages  because  of  added  costs  of  packaging 
materials,  labor,  and  handling  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  shift  from  No.  2  cans  to  No.  303 
cans  for  many  vegetables  increased  can  costs, 
which  are  a  signficant  cost  factor  in  that  in- 
dustry. 

Consumers  seem  willing  to  pay  more  for  the 
convenience  of  the  smaller  package.  Buying  in 
smaller  quantities  may  be  less  expensive  for 
consumers  if  only  a  small  quantity  is  needed 
and  the  remainder  cannot  be  saved  and  used 
at  another  time.  Sometimes  the  change  to 
smaller  retail  units  may  be  a  method  of  in- 
creasing the  price  during  periods  of  consumer 
resistance  to  price  increases. 

Not  all  changes  in  marketing  services  have 
resulted  in  additions.  Less  delivery  service  is 
provided  by  retail  stores  than  formerly.  An 
increasing  proportion  of  milk  is  being  sold  in 
stores  and  more  milk  is  sold  in  larger  size  con- 
tainers. 

Because  of  these  many  offsetting  influences, 
no  completely  satisfactory  measurement  or 
conclusions  can  be  made  concerning  the  total 
effect  of  added  marketing  services  on  the  rise 
in  the  marketing  bill. 

COMMODITY  GROUPS  IN  THE  MARKETING  BILL 

The  marketing  bill  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  1955  was  larger  than  for  any  other  group. 
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making  up  about  one-fourth  of  the  total.  Meat 
products  accounted  for  slightly  more  than  a 
fifth  of  the  total  marketing  bill,  bakery  and 
cereal  products  slightly  less  than  a  fifth,  dairy 
products  about  a  sixth,  and  poultry  and  eggs 
only  about  5  percent.  Compared  with  the  1935- 
39  average,  these  proportions  have  not  changed 
markedly  although  the  marketing  bill  for  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  increased  relative  to  other 
groups.  This  increase  was  caused  partly  by 
more  processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
partly  by  the  increased  transportation  haul  for 
fresh  items. 

The  relative  importance  of  product  groups 
in  farmers'  cash  receipts  from  sale  of  these 


food  products  (farm  value,  table  33)  is  mar- 
kedly different  from  that  in  the  marketing  bill. 
These  differences  reflect  variations  in  the  rela- 
tive contributions  of  farmers  and  others  who 
process  and  distribute  food  products  (fig.  30). 
For  example,  two  groups — fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles and  bakery  and  cereal  products — in  1955 
accounted  for  45  percent  of  the  marketing  bill 
but  for  only  20  percent  of  farmers'  cash  re- 
ceipts. The  three  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts groups — meat  products,  dairy  products, 
and  poultry  and  eggs — represented  75  percent 
of  farmer's  cash  receipts  but  less  than  half  of 
the  marketing  bill. 


FARM  VALUE  AND 
MARKETING  BILL, 
BY  PRODUCT 
GROUPS,  1955 
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COST  AND  PROFIT  COMPONENTS 


Direct  labor  costs  made  up  47  percent  of  the 
marketing  bill  for  farm  food  products  in  1956, 
intercity  transportation  costs  11  percent,  cor- 
porate profits  (before  taxes)  about  6  percent, 
and  "all  other"  35  percent  (table  34).  The  re- 
sidual of  34  percent  includes  rents,  plant  main- 
tenance and  equipment  expenses,  costs  of  sup- 
plies and  containers,  short-haul  transportation, 
taxes  other  than  income  and  excess  profits,  and 
various  other  expense  items,  as  well  as  profits 
of  noncorporate  firms. 

All  cost  components  have  increased  since 
1939  (fig.  31),  with  no  marked  changes  in  the 
proportions  that  each  is  in  the  marketing  bill, 
especially  in  recent  years.    Labor's  share  in- 
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creased  somewhat  following  World  War  II  un- 
til 1952;  this  rise  may  reflect  the  rapid  rise  in 
wage  rates  following  wartime  wage  controls 
and  the  generally  smaller  rise  in  productivity 
in  the  immediate  postwar  period  compared 
with  more  recent  years.  Transportation  costs 
averaged  12  percent  of  the  total  bill  in  post- 
war years,  compared  with  an  average  of  10 
percent  in  the  war  years.  The  part  of  the 
marketing  bill  represented  by  corporate  profits 
ranged  from  less  than  5  percent  before  World 
War  II  to  a  peak  of  almost  11  percent  in  1946. 

In  recent  years  labor,  transportation,  and 
other  costs  have  become  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  total  retail  cost  of  farm  foods  sold  to  civil- 
ian consumers,  mainly  because  of  the  smaller 
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Table,34. — Corporate  profits,  labor,  transportation, 
and  other  costs  for  marketing  farm  food  products, 
UnitediStates,  1939-56 


Figure  31 


Year 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1947-49 
average 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956^ 


Corporat 

e  profits  ' 

1 
Labor  '- 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
(includ- 
ing 
labor) 

Other  > 

Before 

taxes 

After 
taxes 

Billion 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

BiUion 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

0.4 

0.3 

3.7 

1.0 

3.1 

.4 

.3 

3.9 

1.0 

3.2 

.6 

.4 

4.1 

1.2 

3.3 

.9 

.4 

4.5 

1.0 

4.1 

1.0 

.5 

4.6 

1.0 

4.5 

1  0 

.4 

5.0 

1.1 

4.3 

1.0 

.5 

5.5 

1.3 

4.7 

1.7 

1.0 

6.7 

1.6 

5.6 

1.5 

.9 

7.9 

2.0 

6.3 

1.2 

.  / 

8.9 

2.2 

7.5 

1.3 

.8 

9.4 

2.4 

7.7 

1.3 

.8 

8.7 

2.2 

7.3 

1.6 

9 

9.9 

2.6 

7.1 

1.3 

6 

10.6 

2.7 

8.2 

1.4 

6 

11.4 

3.1 

8.5 

1.5 

t 

12.1 

3.3 

8.7 

1.5 

7 

12.6 

3.5 

9.0 

1.6 

8 

13.0 

3.1 

10.2 

1.8 

9 

13.9 

3.3 

9.9 

Total 
market- 
ing 
biU 


Billion 
dollars 

8.2 
8.5 
2 
5 
1 
4 
5 


9 
10 
11 
11 
12 
15.6 
17.7 
19.8 
20.8 

19.5 
21.2 
22.8 
24.4 
25.6 
26.6 
27.9 
28.9 


^  Total  corporate  profits  are  those  received  from  the  market- 
ing of  farm  produced  and  domestically  consumed  food  products 
by  corporate  establishments  only  and  do  not  include  those  of 
nonincorporated  firms.  These  profits  do  not  include  those 
of  firms  engaged  in  intercity  transportation. 

-  Relates  only  to  food  sold  to  civihan  consumers  and  not  to 
that  sold  to  the  Armed  Forces  or  exported.     The  cost  of 


labor  in  restaurants  and  other  eating  places  is  not  included 
but  the  series  includes  the  estimated  cost  of  additional  retail- 
store  labor  that  would  be  required  to  handle  in  retail  stores 
the  food  sold  in  eating  places.  These  adjustments  are  made 
because  the  food  served  in  these  places  is  valued  at  retail- 
store  prices  when  it  is  included  in  the  retail  cost  from  which 
the  marketing  bill  is  derived.  The  cost  of  labor  employed 
in  intercity  transportation  is  not  included  because  payments 
made  for  transportation  also  are  compared  with  the  total 
marketing  bill. 

'  Includes  other  costs  and  unincorporated  profits. 

*  Preliminary. 

share  of  the  total  received  by  farmers.  In 
1956,  the  aggregate  return  to  farmers  for  the 
farm  products  equivalent  to  these  foods  was 
39  percent  of  the  retail  cost  compared  with  48 
percent  in  1947-49  and  40  percent  in  1935-39 
(based  on  data  in  table  33). 

LABOR 

About  5.2  million  persons  (equivalent  full- 
time  basis)  were  engaged  in  marketing  farm 
food  products  in  1956  (table  35).  This  includes 
wage  earners  and  salaried  employees  of  firms 
that  assemble,  transport,  process,  and  distrib- 
ute farm  food  products  and  proprietors  of  un- 
incorporated businesses  and  family  workers 
who  do  not  receive  money  wages  or  salaries. 
It  includes  workers  in  restaurants  and  other 
eating  places,  ^s 

About  three-fifths  of  the  approximately  5 
million  food  marketing  workers  were  in  re- 
tailing, about  a  fourth  in  processing,  and  the 
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Table  35. — Estimated  number  of  workers  and  cost 
of  labor  in  marketing  farm-produced  food  products, 
1929-56  1 


Year 

Number  of  workers 

Labor  cost 

Total 

1947-49  =  100 

Total 

1947^9  =  100 

(») 

1929 

Million 
3.4 

3.4 
3.3 
3.1 
3.2 
3.4 
3.5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 

3.9 
4.1 
4.2 
4.0 
4.1 
4.2 
4.5 
4.6 
4.7 
4.7 

4.7 

4.7 
4.8 
4.9 
5.0 
5.0 
5.1 
5.2 

Percent 

73 

72 

69 
66 
67 
73 
74 
76 
80 
79 
82 

84 
87 
88 
86 
88 
90 
95 
99 
100 
101 

100 

100 
103 
105 
107 
107 
108 
111 

Billion 

doUara 

4.6 

4.5 
4.1 
3.5 
3.2 
3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.5 
4.5 
4.7 

4.9 

5.3 

5.9 

6.3 

6.9 

7.6 

9.1 

10.8 

11.8 

12.4 

11.7 

13.0 
14.2 
15.1 
16.0 
16.5 
17.2 
18.3 

Percent 

39 

1930 

38 

1931     

35 

1932               .   - 

30 

1933 

28 

1934 

31 

1935     

32 

1936 

34 

1937 

38 

1938 

38 

1939 

1940 

40 
42 

1941 

46 

1942 

1943 

50 
54 

1944 

1945 

59 
65 

1946 

78 

1947- ._.- 

1948 

1949 

92 
101 
107 

1947-49 

1950 

100 
111 

1951. 

122 

1952... ._ 

129 

1953 

1954 

1955. __. 

1956  '.-   

137 
142 
147 
157 

'  Includes  number  (on  a  full-time  equivalent  basis)  and 
compensation  of  all  persons  engaged  in  assembling,  processing, 
wholesaling,  retailing,  and  transporting  farm  food  products. 
Proprietors  and  family  workers  who  receive  no  stipulated 
compensation  are  included  in  the  estimated  number  of  workers. 
The  cost  of  labor  includes  wages  and  salaries  received  by 
employees,  an  allowance  for  the  labor  of  proprietors  and 
family  workers,  and  supplements  to  wages  and  salaries  paid 
bj'  employers. 

^  Computed  from  unrounded  figures. 

•■'  Preliminary. 


remaining  15  percent  in  local  assembly,  whole- 
saling, and  transportation.  Slightly  more  than 
two-fifths  of  those  in  retailing  were  in  restau- 
rants and  other  eating  places.  This  proportion 
has  increased  slightly  during  the  last  25  years. 
Proportions  in  other  lines  of  food  marketing 
have  not  changed  significantly,  although  num- 
ber of  workers  in  each  has  increased. 

The  trend  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
in  marketing  farm-produced  food  products  has 
been  upward  since  1929.  Significant  decreases 
occurred  only  in  the  early  1930's  and  during 
World  War  II.  The  number  of  equivalent  full- 
time  workers  was  53  percent  larger  in  1956  than 
in  1929. 


Variations  in  the  total  labor  cost  reflect 
changes  (1)  in  volume  of  farm  food  products 
marketed,  (2)  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
services  supplied  by  the  marketing  system,  and 
(3)  in  wage  rates  and  output  per  man-hour  of 
labor.  Total  labor  cost  during  the  early  1930's 
declined  more  than  either  the  number  of  em- 
ployees or  the  volume  of  food  products  mar- 
keted ;  since  the  1930's  it  has  increased  more 
rapidly  than  either.  From  1946  to  1955,  cost 
of  labor  increased  nearly  90  percent.  Labor 
cost  v.'as  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
national  income  in  both  years.  The  preliminary 
estimate  for  1956  is  double  the  cost  in  1946.2  7 

PROFITS 

Total  profits  (before  taxes)  of  corporations 
processing  and  distributing  farm  food  products 
advanced  rapidly  during  the  early  years  of 
World  War  II  (table  34).  From  1940  to  1943 
they  more  than  doubled,  rising  from  0.4  to  1.0 
billion  dollars.  Profits  were  stable  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  years  but  shot  up  drasti- 
cally to  1.7  billion  dollars  with  the  removal  of 
price  ceilings  in  1946.  Increases  in  prices  at 
all  levels — retail,  wholesale,  and  manufacturing 
— and  the  accompanying  increase  in  the  value 
of  inventories  were  major  causes  for  this  high 
level  of  profits.  Because  of  the  lag  between 
the  time  that  goods  are  bought  and  sold,  mar- 
keting firms  tend  to  make  increased  profits 
when  prices  are  rising  and  to  take  reduced 
profits  when  prices  are  falling.  Total  profits 
before  taxes  during  the  j'ears  1953-55  were 
slightly  above  those  earned  in  the  1947-49 
period.  Profits  after  taxes  have  not  risen  as 
rapidly  after  1939  as  profits  before  taxes  be- 
cause of  increases  in  the  corpoi^ate  income  tax 
and  the  wartime  excess  profits  tax.  The  taxes 
paid  by  food  marketing  corporations  took  about 
20  percent  of  total  profits  in  1939 ;  in  recent 
years  taxes  as  a  proportion  of  total  profits 
were  slightly  more  than  50  percent. 

Because  of  inadequate  data,  profits  of  non- 
corporate food  marketing  firms  were  not  esti- 
mated by  AMS.  For  many  noncorporate  busi- 
nesses net  receipts  of  the  firm  are  largely  a 


"  Most  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  that  sell  farm 
food  products  also  handle  nonfarm  foods  and  nonfood  items, 
many  firms  that  transport  farm  foods  also  haul  other  products, 
and  some  food-processing  plants  manufacture  nonfood 
protlucts.  The  total  number  of  workers  in  these  establish- 
ments, therefore,  cannot  be  included  in  these  estimates.  In 
general,  the  proportion  included  is  determined  by  the  propor- 
tion of  total  sales  or  output  represented  by  farm  food  products. 
Estimates  of  the  number  of  workers  and  payments  received 
bj'  them  in  1956  and  earlier  years  are  based  on  data  published 
by  the  Dept.  of  Commerce  and  the  Dept.  of  Labor.  For  a 
description  of  the  way  in  which  these  estimates  were  derived, 
see  "Labor  in  Marketing  Farm  Products"  (17). 


^'  Labor  cost  in  table  34  is  less  than  that  in  table  35  because 
of  adjustments  for  comparability  with  the  marketing  bill, 
as  noted  in  footnote  2  to  table  34. 
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return  for  the  labor  of  proprietors  and  family 
workers  who  do  not  draw  stated  wages  or 
salaries.  The  estimates  of  labor  costs  in  mar- 
keting food  products  include  an  allowance  for 
the  labor  of  proprietors  and  familv  workers 
(table  35). 

Estimated  profits  of  noncorporate  food- 
processing  firms  have  been  published  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  1929,  1939,  1945, 
and  1949.  In  1949,  profits  of  all  noncorporate 
manufacturers  of  food  and  kindred  products 
totaled  215  million  dollars,  or  about  13  percent 
of  total  profits  of  both  corporate  and  noncorpo- 
rate food  manufacturers.  Profits  for  non- 
corporate wholesale  and  retail  trade  groups  are 
estimated  annually,  but  profits  of  food  firms 
are  not  published  separately.  In  recent  years, 
noncorporate  firms  accounted  for  about  70 
percent  of  profits  of  all  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. Noncorporate  food  wholesalers  and 
retailers,  however,  probably  account  for  a  some- 
what smaller  proportion  of  the  profits  received 
by  all  food  wholesalers  and  retailers  because 
of  the  importance  of  food  chains  and  other 
large  incorporated  firms  in  food  wholesaling 
and  retailing. 

MARKETEVG  AGENCIES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

Specialization  and  urbanization  in  our  econ- 
omy have  made  food  marketing  more  complex. 
Many  agencies  handle  food  and  perform  essen- 
tial tasks  in  getting  food  products  from  the 
farmer  to  the  consumer  and  thus  receive  a  part 
of  the  marketing  bill.  Among  these  agencies 
are  local  buyers,  elevators,  assemblers,  auction 
markets;  tinjck  lines,  railroads,  air  cargo  com- 
panies ;  commission  houses,  brokers,  organized 
exchanges,  credit  institutions;  packing  plants, 
flour  mills,  bakeries;  wholesalers,  jobbers,  fac- 
tory sales  representatives,  independent  and 
chain  grocers,  meat  markets,  delicatessens. 
Thus,  there  are  many  agencies  and  many 
functions  performed. 

Integration  in  the  food  industry  through 


ownership  or  by  contractual  arrangements  has 
increased  in  recent  years  so  that  many  agencies 
are  performing  more  than  one  of  these  func- 
tions. The  number  of  firms  in  most  food  indus- 
tries has  declined  with  a  resulting  increase  in 
average  size  of  firms.  Integration  also  has 
speeded  up  this  growth  in  size.  Many  firms 
have  more  direct  control  of  supplies  from  the 
producer  to  the  retail  store  than  formerly. 
Quality  maintenance  and  control  have  grown  in 
impoi'tance  as  mass  processing  and  distribution 
of  foods  increased.  For  a  large  organization 
to  standardize  its  products  it  must  develop 
sources  of  supply  that  can  furnish  products 
of  given  grades  and  in  sufficient  volume  to  make 
trading  by  large  buyers  feasible. 

Retailing  and  processing  account  for  the 
major  part  of  the  marketing  bill,  with  whole- 
saling, transportation,  and  assembly  making  up 
most  of  the  remainder.  According  to  data 
from  various  trade  sources,  gross  margins  of 
grocery  stores  averaged  about  18  or  19  percent 
of  sales  in  1955,  or  about  a  third  of  the  farm- 
retail  spread  for  the  market  basket  (which  was 
59  percent  of  retail  cost  in  1955).  Gross  mar- 
gins in  food  processing  probably  accounted  for 
another  third,  although  no  data  are  available 
for  a  precise  estimate. 

RETAILING 

In  1954  there  were  385,000  food  stores  in 
the  United  States,  with  total  sales  of  almost 
40  billion  dollars  (table  36).  Grocery  stores 
accounted  for  87  percent  of  sales,  but  only  73 
percent  of  the  total  number.  Specialty  food 
stores,  such  as  meat  and  seafood  markets,  fruit 
and  vegetable  markets,  and  delicatessens, 
accounted  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  food- 
store  sales  than  ever  before. 

The  retail  food  trade  has  changed  greatly  in 
the  last  several  decades ;  many  of  these  changes 
have  increased  output  per  worker  and  moder- 
ated the  effects  of  higher  cost  rates.  Fewer 
stores  provide  credit  and  delivery  services  and 


Table  36. — Retail  food  stores:  Number,  total  sales,  and  average  sales  per  store,  19^8  and  195Ip 


Number  of  stores 

Total  sales 

Type  of  store 

.Actual 

Percentage 
of  total 

Actual 

Percentage 
of  total 

Sales  per 
store 

1948 

1954 

1948 

1954 

1948 

1954 

1948 

1954 

1948 

1954 

Grocerj'         

No. 
350,754 
110,159 

No. 

279,440 
105,176 

Pet. 
76.1 
23.9 

Pet. 

72.7 
27.3 

Mil. 

dol. 

24,730 

4,478 

Mil. 

dol. 

34,421 

5,341 

Pet. 

84.7 

15.3 

Pet. 

86.6 
13.4 

Thous. 

dol. 

70.5 

40.7 

Thoua. 
dol. 
123  2 

Specialty  '    .       _ .   .     . .   _ 

50  8 

All _ 

460,913 

384,616 

100.0 

100.0 

29,208 

39,762 

100.0 

100.0 

63.4 

103  4 

'  Includes  meat  markets,  fish  markets,  fruit  stores  and  vegetable   markets,  confectionary  stores,  bakery  products  stores, 
delicatessen  stores,  and  food  stores  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Business:  Bulletin  R-1-1,  Retail  Trade,  U.  S.  Summary. 
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Item 


Percentage 

of 

eales 


Gross  margin- 


E.xpenses: 

Payroll  (including  supplementary 

benefits) 

Real  estate  costs 

Fixture  and  equipment  costs 

Heat,   light,   water,   refrigeration, 

and  power -_ _. 

Supplies 

Services  purchased  

Advertising 

Traveling 

Insurance  (except  on  real  estate)  - . 
Taxes  (except  real  estate  and  in- 
come)  

Miscellaneous  expense 

I n terest 


Percent 

18.12 


9.64 
1.45 
1.36 

.(>0 
1.08 
.27 
.83 
.08 
.17 

.47 
.58 
.24 


Table  37. — Margins,  expenses,  and  profits,  U9  food       Higher  prices  caused  some  of  this  increase,  but 
chains,  1955  most  of  it  was  the  result  of  larger  volume. 

Adjusted  for  change  in  price  level,  the  increase 

Percentage        in  dollar  sales  per  store  was  more  than  60  per- 
mal^^n  Cent.     Total  grocery-store  sales  increased  sub- 

stantially  but  the  number  of  grocery  stores  de- 

^"■""'  clined  about  20  percent  between  1948  and  1954. 

Food  did  not  account  for  all  of  the  increase 

in  sales  per  store.     Supermarkets  have  greatly 

increased  the  number  of  nonfood  lines  in  recent 

^ofl       years,  partly  because  of  the  higher  markup  on 

7  5       some  nonfoods  and  partly  to  utilize  facilities 

and  personnel  more  completely. 

•^■^  Many  large  food  stores  have  a  quicker  turn- 

15        over  of  stock  and  larger  sales  per  unit  of  floor 

4^6        space  than  do  smaller  stores.     This  should  give 

•  4       them  economies  of  scale  in  the  use  of  labor  and 

■'•^        equipment    provided    there    are    no    offsetting 

2.(5        inefficiencies.   Although  supermarkets  appealed 

3.2        to   the   consumers   in   the    1930's   by   reducing 

1-3        costs,  often  by  eliminating  services,  they  have 

in  recent  years  provided  parcel  pickups,  park- 

92.5        ing  lots,  and  other  services  that  no  doubt  add 

^  to  operating  cost. 

"■^  Gross  Margins  and  Costs, — Gross  margins  for 

49  food  chains  averaged  18.1  percent  of  total 

'.-"!-"        sales  in  1955,  according  to  data  summarized  by 

the    Graduate    School    of    Business,    Harvard 

University   (table  37).  Payroll  costs  were  the 

Compiled  from  "Operating  Results  of  Food  Chains  in  1955."        largest  expense  item,  amounting  to  more  than 

(^.  P-  ")•  half   of  the  total   gross   margin.     Net   profits 

after  taxes  were  1.2  percent  of  sales, 
self-service  stores  are  steadily  replacing  clerk-  Gross  margins  reported  elsewhere  were  simi- 

service  stores.  Gross  margins  as  a  percentage  lar.  "The  Super  Market  Industry  Speaks" 
of  sales  generally  are  lower  than  before  World  (published  annually  by  the  Super  Market  Insti- 
War  II.  tute)   reported  a  median  gross  profit  on  sales 

Supermarkets  first  appeared  during  the  of  17.8  percent  in  1955.  Gross  profits  reported 
1930's  and  the  number  has  increased  steadily  in  "Facts  in  Grocery  Distribution"  (published 
until  these  large  departmentalized  stores  are  annually  by  "Progressive  Grocer")  ranged 
now  common.  In  1954,  stores  having  annual  from  18.2  percent  to  19.1  percent,  depending 
sales    of   more   than    $500,000    accounted    for       on  store  size. 

nearly  a  half  of  total  grocery-store  sales,  com-  The  average  gross  margin  for  a  group  of  14 

pared  with  slightly  more  than  a  fourth  in  1948.  food  chains  in  the  Harvard  study  varied  from 
Average  sales  per  grocerv  store  increased  from  17.6  percent  to  18.9  percent  of  net  sales  during 
$70,000  in  1948  to  $123,000  in  1954  (table  36).        1949-55  (table  38).  Gross  margins  were  slight- 


Total  expense,  including  in- 
terest  


Net  operating  gain 

Other  income  (net) 

Net  gain,  before  income  taxes. 

Total  taxes  on  income 

Total  net  profits 


16.77 


1.35 
1.14 
2.49 
1.28 
1.21 


Table  38. — Gross  margin,  expense,  and  net  profit  as  percentage  of  net  sales,  llf.  retail  food  chain 

companies,  19^9-55 


Item 

1949 

1950 

19.51 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Gross  margin \._ 

Expense: 

Store _         

Warehouse 

Percent 
18.12 

10.17 
1.21 
1.09 
2.70 

Percent 
18.57 

10.27 

l.H) 
1.06 
2.68 

Percent 

17.55 

10.23 
1.17 
1.02 
2.65 

Percent 
18.02 

10.50 

1.15 
1.03 
2.57 

Percent 
18.81 

I0.!)4 
1.19 
1.01 
2.81 

Percen  I 
18.93 

11.17 
1.18 
1.00 
2.81 

Percent 
18.45 

12.17 
1.15 

Transportation 

General  and  overhead - 

.99 
2.12 

Total  expense.    .. 

15.17 

15.20 

15.07 

15.25 

15.95 

16.16 

16.43 

Net  operating  profit 

2.95 

3.37 

2.48 

2.77 

2.86 

2.77 

2.02 

Taken  from  "Operating  Results  of  Food  Chains  in  1955,"  {6,  p.  3). 
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Table  39. — Food  wholesalers  and  assemblers:  Sales,  operating  expense  and  payroll  expense,  specified  kinds 

of  business,  19Jf8  and  195^ 


Type  of  wholesaler 
and  kind  of  business 


1948 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Sales 


Percentage 
of  sales 


Oper- 
ating 
expense 

(') 


Pay- 
roll 


Pay- 
rolls 
as  per- 
centage 
of 
oper- 
ating 
expense 


1954 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Sales 


Percentage 
of  sales 


Oper- 
ating 
expense 

(') 


Pay- 
roll 


Pay- 
rolls 
as  per- 
centage 
of 
oper- 
ating 
expense 


Merchant  wholesalers: 

Groceries,  general  line 

Confectionery  products 

Meat  and  meat  products 

Dairy  and  poultry  products 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Sales  branches  of  manufacturers  ^ 

Merchandise  agents,  brokers: 

Groceries,  confectionery  and  meats  ' 

Dairy  and  poultry  products 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Assemblers  of  farm  products: 

Dairy  and  poultry  products 

Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 

Livestock 


Number 

4,253 
1,696 
3,200 
4,839 
6,127 
4,575 

2,568 
151 
805 

2,522 
2,032 
1,221 


Million 
dollars 

5,772 
358 
1,977 
2,689 
3,170 
10,243 

5,180 

368 

1,295 

940 
1,087 
2,059 


Percent 

8.2 
12.1 
7.5 
7.9 
9.9 
7.6 

2.0 
1.5 
3.5 

7.1 

23.3 

1.3 


Percent 

5.0 
6.8 
4.2 
4.3 
5.0 
3.4 


1.7 

3.3 
11.2 


Percent 

61 
56 
56 
54 
50 
44 

44 
45 

48 

47 
48 
38 


Xurnber 

3,320 
1 ,  909 
4,357 
4,941 
6,520 
4,488 

2,949 
214 
893 

2,087 
1,993 
1,090 


Million 
dollars 

7,354 
527 

2,866 

2,815 

3 ,  262 

11,747 

7,()21 

516 

1,591 

1,392 
1,288 
1,771 


Percent 


12.9 
10.3 
10.1 
13.2 
9 . 3 

2.1 
3.6 
4.3 

8.0 
20.8 
12.4 


Percent 

4.4 

6.5 
5.2 
4.8 
6.4 
4.1 


.9 


9 


3.7 

9.7 
.8 


Percent 

59 
50 
50 
48 
48 
45 

45 
50 
44 

47 
47 
35 


'  Includes  payroll  and  other  operating  expenses  but  not  the  cost  of  merchandise  nor  withdrawals  by  owners  of  unincorporated 
businesses. 

-  Cannot  be  shown  by  products  because  of  noncomparability. 

'  Includes  coffee,  tea,  and  spice  agents  and  brokers. 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Business:  Wholesale  Trade,  U.  S.  Summary,  Bulletin  W-1-1,  table  IC. 


ly  higher  in  the  later  years  but  net  profits  were 
somewhat  lower.  Profits  as  a  percentage  of 
sales  and  of  stockholders'  equity  for  8  leading 
food  chains  are  given  for  the  period  1935-56 
in  tables  6  and  7,  pp.  10-11. 

WHOLESALING  AND  ASSEMBLY 

Many  types  of  firms  handle  food  products  in 
assembly  and  wholesaling  operations.  The  size 
of  the  gross  margin  taken  by  these  firms  varies 
widely  among  groups,  depending  on  the  specific 
services  and  operations  performed.  In  1954 
operating  expenses  ranged  from  2.3  percent  of 
sales  for  agents  and  brokers  of  general  grocer- 
ies and  2.4  percent  for  livestock  assemblers  to 


20.8  percent  for  assemblers  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  (table  39).  Payroll  expenses  were 
about  half  of  operating  expenses  for  most 
groups,  with  a  range  from  35  percent  of  oper- 
ating expenses  for  livestock  assemblers  to  59 
percent  for  merchant  wholesalers  handling  a 
general  line  of  groceries. 

Between  1948  and  1954  operating  expenses 
as  a  percentage  of  sales  increased  for  most  as- 
semblers and  wholesalers  of  food  products. 
The  only  exceptions  were  grocery  wholesalers 
and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  assemblers.  In 
addition  to  generally  higher  cost  levels,  oper- 
ating expenses  as  a  percentage  of  sales  may 
have  increased  because  of  the  lower  sales  value 


Table  40. — Wholesale  grocers:  Specified  costs  and  profits  as  percentage  of  sales,  19^8-55 


Item 


Gross  profit 

Net  profit 

Operating  expense 

Salaries  and  wages 

Salesmen's  compensation 
Sales  traveling  expense  _ 

Adverti.sing  expense 

Discounts  on  purchases.. 


1948 


Percent 

8.66 
1.78 
7.88 
5.07 
1.39 
.37 
.16 
1.21 


1949 


Percent 

8.16 
1.38 
7.83 
4.93 
1.18 
.34 
.10 
1.31 


1950 


Percent 

9.10 
2.01 
8.16 
5.47 
1.42 
..36 
.12 
1.29 


1951 


1952 


Percent 

8.75 
1.64 
8.06 
5.31 
1.38 
.39 
.06 
1.29 


Percent 

7.80 

.98 

7.49 

3.76 

1.35 

.35 

.07 

1.30 


1953 


Percent 

7.42 
1.09 
7.34 
3.70 
1.28 
.37 
.11 
1.38 


1954 


Percent 

8.10 
1.34 
7.69 
3.62 
1.27 
.37 
.09 
1.27 


1955 

Percent 

7.33 
1.42 
6 .  93 
3 .  37 
1.03 
.35 
.06 
1.27 


1  Data  are  not  entirely  comparable  because  the  number  of  firms  reporting  varied  by  years.  Ratio  to  sales  are  "actual"  ratios, 
i.e.,  the  sales  of  only  the  firms  having  the  item  entered  into  the  calculation. 
"Survey  of  Wholesale  Grocers'  Profit  and  Loss  Figures,"  {2,  p.  18). 
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of  most  farm  products  in  1954.  Changes  in 
functions  or  services  performed  by  specific 
groups  such  as  packaging,  sorting,  and  grading 
also  affect  operating  expenses. 

No  marked  changes  occurred  between  1948 
and  1954  in  payroll  expenses  as  a  proportion  of 
operating  expenses,  but  the  proportion  did  de- 
cline for  most  groups  (table  39).  Average 
hourly  earnings  in  wholesaling  increased  by  as 
large  or  larger  proportion  perhaps  than  most 
other  cost  rates.  Labor  costs  were  kept  down 
by  increased  mechanization,  improvements  in 
plant  design  and  operation,  and  larger  scale 
operations  in  many  warehouses  and  packing 
sheds. 

Trends  in  gross  profits  and  expense  items  for 
grocery  wholesalers,  the  group  in  table  39  with 
the  largest  total  sales,  are  available  for  1948-55 
from  annual  surveys  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  (table 
40).  Average  gross  margin,  which  includes 
profits  in  addition  to  operating  expenses,  de- 
clined from  8.7  percent  of  sales  in  1948  to  7.3 
percent  in  1955.  Net  profits  also  were  gener- 
ally lower  in  recent  years  than  in  the  period 
1948-51. 

Trends  in  number  of  establishments,  total 
sales  volume,  and  average  sales  per  establish- 
ment differed  among  groups  and  kinds  of 
assemblers  and  wholesalers  (table  39).  Local 
assemblers  of  farm  products  operated  fewer 
establishments  in  1954  than  in  1948,  which  con- 
tinued the  sharp  decline  noted  between  the 
census  years  1939  and  1948,  particularly  for 
dairy  product  assemblers.  Improved  roads  and 
more  farm  trucks  decreased  the  need  for  many 
country  pickup  points.  In  some  instances, 
smaller  establishments  probably  were  unable  to 
compete  with  larger  establishments  that  could 
obtain  economies  of  scale.  More  employment 
opportunities  during  the  war  and  postwar 
periods  than  during  the  1930's  hastened  the 
closing  of  relatively  unprofitable  businesses  and 
made  openings  of  small  business  less  frequent. 
Average  sales  volume  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  assem- 
blers increased  markedly  between  1948  and 
1954.  But  the  average  sales  volume  of  live- 
stock assemblers  decreased  slightly. 

Most  types  of  wholesalers  handling  farm 
products  further  along  the  marketing  channel 
operated  more  establishments  in  1954  than  in 
1948,  and  the  average  sales  volume  per  estab- 
lishment generally  increased.  In  contrast  to 
the  general  trend,  the  number  of  establishments 
operated  by  merchant  wholesalers  of  general 
line  groceries  declined  about  20  percent  between 
1948  and  1954.  Their  total  sales  increased  by 
more  than  a  fourth  so  that  average  sales  per 
establishment  went  up  by  almost  two  thirds. 
These  wholesalers  probably  handled  about  the 
same  proportion  of  total  grocery  sales  in  1954 
as  they  did  in  1948. 
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PROCESSING  2  8 

More  foods  are  processed  each  year  and  more 
kinds  and  quantities  of  foods  appear  on  the 
grocery  shelves,  as  factory  preparation  of  food 
is  substituted  for  kitchen  preparation  of  food. 
Much  of  this  additional  processing  adds  to  the 
total  marketing  bill.  However,  when  foods  are 
processed,  savings  may  result  in  other  market- 
ing operations  that  offset  all  or  a  part  of  the 
increased  processing  costs. 

Many  food  processing  industries  are  charac- 
terized by  large  plants.  In  general  the  average 
plant  size  has  increased  in  recent  years ;  econo- 
mies of  scale  has  been  the  principal  stimulus. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  food  proc- 
essors have  made  large  investments  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Investments  were  especially 
large  during  1947  to  catch  up  after  World  War 


Table  41. — Food  processing:  Value  added  in  speci- 
fied industry  groups,\19U7iand  195U 


Industry  group 


Meat  packing,  wholesale 

Prepared  meats 

Poultrj'  dressing,  wholesale.. - 

Creamery  butter 

Natural  cheese. 

Concentrated  milk 

Ice  cream  and  ices 

Special  dairy  products 

Cfraiii  mill  products  ' 

Bakery  products 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti 

Fruit  and  vegetable  processing 

Shortening  and  cooking  oil 

Margarine 

Beet  sugar 

Bottled  soft  drinks 

Confectionery  products 

Corn  products  (wet  milling).. 

Total 


1947 


Million 
doUara 

977 
236 

68 
138 

65 
157 
280 

48 

609 

1,363 

42 
807 
162 

44 
118 
421 
414 
127 


6,076 


1954 


Million 
dollars 
1,396 

378 
206 
137 

89 
171 
328 

57 

633 

1,977 

51 

1,175 

176 

42 

96 
635 
422 
177 


8,146 


Ratio 
1954/1947 


1.43 
1.60 
3.03 
.99 
1.37 
1.09 
1.17 
1.19 
1.04 
1.45 
1.21 
1.46 
1.09 
.95 
.81 
1.51 
1.02 
1.39 


1.34 


'  E.xcluding  animal  feeds  industry. 

Compiled  from  1954  Census  of  Manufactures,  preliminary 
reports. 


II,  but  they  have  remained  at  the  high  level  of 
around  %  billion  dollars  (in  1955  dollars)  in 
recent  years.  The  effect  of  these  increased  in- 
vestments on  output  per  worker  is  indicated  by 
the  trend  in  number  of  workers  in  food  proc- 
essing which  reached  a  peak  in  1953,  with  evi- 
dence of  a  slight  decline  thereafter  despite  a 
continued  increase  in  total  food  processed.  Total 
number  of  production  workers  has  declined  al- 
most steadily  since  1947,  although  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  other  than  production 
workers. 


"  Costs  and  profits  in  food  processing  industries  and  factors 
affecting  trends  in  output  and  productivity  were  given  in  the 
discussion  of  product  groups  in  the  preceding  chapter  (p.  13). 


"Value  added"  by  the  principal  industries 
processing  farm  food  products  totaled  8.1  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1954.  an  increase  of  a  third  over 
1947  (table  41).  This  increase  was  somewhat 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  food  marketing 
bill.  These  data  on  value  added,  however,  are 
for  food  for  all  uses  while  the  marketing  bill 
applies  only  to  domestic  civilian  consumption ; 
a  larger  proportion  of  our  food  supply  went  for 
military  use  and  exports  in  1947  than  in  1954. 
In  addition,  food  is  processed  in  establishments 
not  listed  in  table  41.  such  as  poultry  process- 
ing by  retailers,  single-shop  retail  bakeries,  fluid 
milk  plants,  and  others. 

Value  added  by  manufacture  measures  the 
approximate  value  created  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  and  thus  provides  the  most  satis- 
factory census  measure  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  given  industries.  It  is  calculated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  "by  subtracting  the 
cost  of  materials,  supplies,  containers,  and  fuel 
consumed,  purchased  electric  energy,  and  con- 
tract work  from  the  value  of  products  shipped." 

THE  FARMER'S  SHARE 

The  farmer's  share  statistics  oft^n  receive 
more  public  attention  than  the  other  "market- 
basket"  statistics.  They  sometimes  are  used 
for  misleading  or  erroneous  comparisons. 
Therefore,  the  farmer's  share  is  discussed  in 
some  detail  in  this  section  with  respect  to  what 
it  measures,  variations  over  time  and  between 
products  and  product  groups,  and  various  types 
of  measurements  that  might  be  made. 

VARIATION  BY  TYPE  OF  PRODUCT 

The  farmer's  share  as  computed  from  the 
market-basket  series  averaged  40  percent  in 
1956.  This  means  that,  on  the  average,  for 
each  dollar  spent  for  farm  food  products  by 
urban  consumers  in  retail  food  stores,  farmers 
received  40  cents  and  marketing  agencies  60 
cents.  In  both  cases  the  shares  measure  gross 
returns  and  include  all  costs  as  well  as  net 
profits  (if  any)  of  farmers  and  other  agencies 
engaged  in  the  production  of  the  needed  raw 
materials  and  the  processing  and  distribution 
of  food  products  bought  in  retail  food  stores. 

The  farmer's  share,  however,  varied  con- 
siderably, depending  on  the  particular  food. 
It  averaged  about  69  percent  for  eggs  and  71 
percent  for  butter  but  only  14  percent  for 
canned  peas  and  other  canned  vegetables.  The 
farm  value  of  the  wheat  in  a  5-pound  package 
of  flour  averaged  38  percent  but  the  wheat  in 
a  1-pound  loaf  of  white  bread  amounted  to  only 
15  percent  of  the  retail  price.  Like  most  sta- 
tistical averages,  these  percentages  "cover  up" 
considerable  variation  by  the  season  of  the  year, 
city  or  area,  and  source  of  supply,  and  even 
among  stores  in  the  same  locality. 


THE  FARMERS  SHARE 
OF  YOUR  FOOD  DOLLAR 


THE  FARMER  GETS 


THE  MARKETING  SYSTEM  GETS 


For  Giain  Prodwcti 

*   Bolrcry   gnd   Ccrcol   P'odwCt* 


r>AT  A   FOP   iq^: 


l« 


I'lGUKK    32 


Any  interpretation  of  variations  in  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar  among  prod- 
ucts and  product  groups  or  of  changes  over 
time  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  varia- 
tions and  trends  in  marketing  services.  For 
this  study,  the  farmer's  share  for  individual 
products  and  product  groups  was  averaged  for 
the  5-year  period  1952-56  (table  42  and  fig.  32) . 
For  a  period  of  this  length,  variations  in  farm- 
er's shares  related  to  seasonal  or  cyclical  varia- 
tions in  supply  are  minimized  so  that  these 
averages  should  reflect  mainly  the  effect  of 
variations  among  products  in  services  per- 
formed by  farmers  and  marketing  agencies. 
In  any  one  month  or  year  the  relationships  be- 
tween products  may  be  quite  different.  For 
example,  in  the  5-year  period  the  farmer's  share 
for  pork  ranged  from  38  percent  in  December 
1955  to  67  percent  in  April  1954  while  the 
variation  for  Choice  grade  beef  was  from  54 
percent  in  February  1956  to  74  percent  in 
April  1952. 

Several  observations  can  be  made  about  the 
relationships  between  the  size  of  the  farmer's 
share  and  the  type  of  product.  In  general,  the 
more  highly  processed  the  product  is,  the 
smaller  the  farmer's  share.  The  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  degree  of  processing  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  flour  with  bread  and  crackers. 
Wheat  is  the  principal  ingredient  of  each  of 
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Table  42. — Variations  in  farmer's  shares  hy  type 
of  food  prodtLCt,  average  1 952-56 


Fanner's 

Farmer's 

Type  of  product 

share 

Type  of  product 

share 

Percent 

Percent 

Unprocessed  foods, 

Processed  foods, 

animal  products:  ' 

animal  products:  * 

Eggs-  --   -   _ 

69 

Butter. 

71 

Beef,  Choice 

Cheese,  Ameri- 

grade  

65 

can  process 

52 

Chickens,  frying 

60 

Milk,  fluid 

47 

Lamb  .   

59 

Milk,  evaporated 

46 

Pork  (retail  cuts) 

58 

Lard  -  ... 

44 

Ice  cream 

19 

Unprocessed  foods, 

crops: 

Processed  foods. 

Beans,  dried 

46 

crops : 

Apples 

43 

Peanut  butter 

'40 

Potatoes 

39 

Vegetable 

Lettuce.- 

38 

shortening 

37 

Onions 

36 

Margarine 

31 

Tomatoes 

36 

Salad  dressing.. 

23 

Prunes 

35 
30 

Flour,  white 

Oranges 

39 

Lemons 

29 

Corn  meal 

27 

Grapefruit 

18 

Rolled  oats 

26 

Bread,  white. .. 

19 

Crackers,  soda. 

M5 

Corn  flakes 

15 

Corn  sirup 

'15 

Orange  juice 

concentrate. 

frozen 

31 

Strawberries, 

frozen 

26 

Beans,  green, 

frozen 

'20 

Peaches,  canned 

18 

Tomatoes, 

canned 

17 

Peas,  frozen 

16 

Sugar,  beet 

46 

'  Some  processing  is  involved  for  almost  all  animal  products. 
However,  the  kinds  and  grades  of  meat  listed  here  are  sold 
mostly  in  fresh  form  in  contrast  to  canned  and  processed 
products  derived  mostly  from  other  kinds  of  grades  of  meat. 

-  Rough  estimates,  based  on  value  of  live  hog  imputed  to 
lard  in  calculating  byproducts  value  for  pork. 

^  Four-year  average,  1953-56. 

these  processed  products  but,  in  the  case  of 
bread  and  crackers,  an  additional  step  in  proc- 
essing is  added.  Wheat  sold  by  a  farmer  may 
be  used  for  any  of  these  products  (within  limi- 
tations of  grade  or  variety)  so  that  the  rela- 
tively lower  farmer's  share  for  crackers  and 
bread  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  lower  price 
to  the  farmer  for  wheat  used  in  these  products. 
It  is  likely  that  in  some  instances  additional 
processing,  while  resulting  in  a  lower  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  price,  may  mean  expanded 
consumer  markets  and  a  larger  return  to 
farmers  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Foods  derived  from  animals  and  animal  prod- 
ucts tend  to  have  a  higher  farmer's  share  than 
those  derived  directly  from  crops  because  farm 
inputs  are  relatively  greater  for  animal  prod- 
ucts  than   for   crops.     The   average   farmer's 


share  in  1952-56  was  considerably  higher  for 
the  three  animal  product  groups — meat  prod- 
ucts, dairy  products,  and  poultry  and  eggs — 
than  for  the  three  food  product  groups  derived 
from  crops — bakery  and  cereal  products,  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  fats  and  oils  (fig.  32). 29 
Within  each  of  the  product  groups,  however, 
the  degree  of  processing  varies.  Thus,  the 
foods  processed  from  animal  products  tend  to 
have  a  lower  farmer's  share  than  foods  from 
animals  or  animal  products  with  relatively 
little  processing.  A  similar  proposition  is 
generally  true  of  processed  and  unprocessed 
foods  derived  from  crops  (table  42).  The  aver- 
age farmer's  share  for  each  of  these  groups  was 
as  follows: 30 

Percent 

Animal  products,  unprocessed 62 

Animal  products,  processed 47 

Crops,  unprocessed 35 

Crops,  processed 26 

Other  variations  in  product  characteristics 
may  affect  the  ranking  within  each  of  the  four 
classifications  with  respect  to  the  farmer's 
share.  The  relative  amount  of  processing  af- 
fects the  size  of  the  farmer's  share  as  noted 
for  flour  compared  with  bread  or  crackers. 
Classification  of  foods  as  processed  or  unproc- 
essed is  a  matter  of  degree.  All  of  the  "un- 
processed" animal  products  except  eggs  involve 
some  change  in  form  which  may  in  part  ex- 
plain why  eggs  rank  the  highest.  Choice  grade 
beef  which  is  processed  less  than  pork  ranks 
next  in  that  group.  Dried  prunes  and  navy 
beans,  although  classed  as  processed  products, 
are  sold  by  farmers  in  dried  form  and  seem  to 
fit  better  in  this  analysis  with  the  unprocessed 
crops. 

Other  factors  influencing  the  rank  of  foods 
within  the  four  classifications  are  the  average 
distance  shipped  in  getting  products  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  and  the  perishability  of 
the  product,  which  affects  the  relative  cost  of 
transportation,  storage,  and  "protective"  serv- 
ices. These  factors  may  explain  in  part  why 
the  average  farmer's  share  for  dried  beans  is 
higher  than  for  dried  prunes,  apples  higher 
than  citrus  fruits,  and  potatoes  above  most  of 
the  other  fresh  vegetables.  The  farmer's  share 
for  oranges  is  much  higher  than  for  grapefruit 
even  though  production  and  marketing  services 
performed  are  much  the  same  for  both  prod- 
ucts. The  difference  between  the  two  products 
may  reflect  a  relatively  depressed  market  for 
grapefruit  for  which  a  period  of  several  years 
is  required  to  adjust  supply  to  demand.     Sup- 

-'  Fats  and  oils  include  one  animal  product,  lard.  Also,  several 
animal  products — lard,  eggs,  and  milk — are  used  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts but  grain  products  usuallj'  are  the  principal  ingredients. 

'°  An  analysis  of  variance  indicated  that  the  differences  be- 
tween these  group  averages  were  significant  at  the  1  percent 
level. 
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ply  adjustments  for  tree  crops  often  take  place 
over  a  long  period  of  time  because  of  the 
large  fixed  investment.  Relative  costs  of  pack- 
aging and  advertising  also  may  affect  some  of 
the  rankings  of  the  processed  crops  such  as 
grain  products  and  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 

VARIATION  OVER  TDIE 

The  trend  in  the  farmer's  share  of  the  retail- 
store  cost  of  the  market  basket  is  closely  cor- 
related with  the  trend  in  the  parity  ratio  which 
measures  the  relation  of  farm-product  prices 
to  prices  of  things  farmers  buy  (fig.  33). ^^ 
This  is  not  surprising  because  the  trend  in  the 
farm  value  of  the  market  basket  is  closely  cor- 
related with  the  trend  in  the  prices-received 
index.  The  other  part  of  the  retail-store  cost, 
the  farm-retail  spread,  is  influenced  by  many 
of  the  same  costs  that  influence  the  index  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers,  especially  the  prices  of 
items  supplied  by  the  nonagricultural  segment 
of  the  economy.  The  trend  in  the  farmer's 
share  also  is  closely  related  to  trends  in  net 
farm  income  for  much  the  same  reasons.  But 
the  farmer's  share  should  not  be  substituted  for 
more  appropriate  measures  of  farm  income. 
The  farmer's  share  does  not  give  any  direct 
measurement  of  the  income  position  of  agri- 
culture nor  does  it  provide  any  basis  per  se 
for  judging  the   "fairness"   of  shares   of  the 


consumer's  food  dollar  going  to  agriculture  or 
other  groups. 

The  farmer's  share  was  smaller  for  prac- 
tically every  food  product  during  the  5-year 
period  1952-56  than  during  the  preceding  5- 
j^ear  period  1947-51,  because  the  average  level 
of  farm  prices  relative  to  other  prices  in  the 
economy  was  markedly  lower.  Compared  with 
the  prewar  period  1935-39,  however,  the  farm- 
er's share  for  the  market  basket  averaged 
higher  in  1952-56.  But  there  is  less  uniformity 
in  changes  between  these  two  periods  when 
farmer's  share  for  individual  foods  and  prod- 
uct groups  are  compared — especially  in  prod- 
uct groups  for  which  changes  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  group  such  as  the  increased  im- 
portance of  processed  foods  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  groups  may  be  a  significant  factor. 

Over  time,  relationships  between  products  as 
to  the  division  of  the  retail  price  between  farm- 
ers and  marketing  agencies  may  shift  because 
of  changes  in  amounts  of  services  provided  or 
changes  in  efficiency.  For  example,  if  over  the 
two  decades  relatively  greater  increases  in 
efficiency  were  achieved  in  marketing  poultry 
than  in  marketing  beef,  the  share  of  the  retail 
price  of  poultry  going  to  marketing  agencies 
would  tend  to  decrease  relative  to  that  for  beef. 
But  if  increases  in  efficiency  in  farm  produc- 

^^  The  parity  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  AMS  index  of  price 
received  by  farmers  to  the  AMS  parity  index  (prices  paid  by 
farmers,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates). 
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tion  of  poultry  were  greater  than  for  beef,  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price  of  poultry 
would  tend  to  decrease  relative  to  beef.  •'^2  por 
those  foods  for  which  the  cost  of  added  services 
has  increased  relative  to  other  foods  the  farm- 
er's share  would  tend  to  decrease  in  relation  to 
other  foods.  Examples  of  such  added  services 
may  be  the  sale  of  foods  in  smaller  size  pack- 
ages, more  cleaning,  trimming,  and  other  prep- 
aration of  food  (that  is,  substitution  of  factory 
labor  for  housewife's  kitchen  labor)  or  greater 
transportation  services  because  of  greater  dis- 
tances to  market.  Marketing  services  may  be 
reduced  for  some  foods,  such  as  a  shift  from 
home  delivery  to  store  buying  of  milk.  Thus, 
while  the  general  price  relationship  between 
the  agricultural  and  nonagricultural  sections 
of  the  economy  is  the  primary  determinant  of 
long-term  trends  in  the  overall  farmer's  share, 
a  combination  of  factors  may  affect  long-run 
shifts  in  relationships  between  products  and 
product  groups.  Detailed  studies  would  be 
necessary  in  each  instance  to  isolate  the  effect 
of  the  significant  factors.  For  shorter  time 
periods,  farmer's  shares  for  various  foods  may 
change  rapidly  and  by  large  amounts  as  prices 
change  at  various  levels  because  of  fluctuations 
in  supplies. 

DIFFERENT  TYPES  OF  MEASUREMENTS 

Other  measurements  of  the  farmer's  share 
may  be  made,  in  addition  to  the  farmer's  share 
of  the  retail-store  cost  of  a  market  basket  of 


farm  food  products.  These  other  measurements 
may  be  more  appropriate  for  some  purposes. 

In  figure  34  the  farmer's  share  from  the 
market-basket  series  is  compared  with  two 
other  measurements.  One  of  the  two  other 
farmer's-share  series  is  derived  by  comparing 
total  consumer  expenditures  for  farm  food 
products  with  the  total  farm  receipts  from  sale 
of  these  products  by  United  States  farmers 
(adjusted  for  value  of  inedible  byproducts) .  In 
the  other  series  the  same  total  consumer  ex- 
penditures are  compared  with  the  "value 
added"  by  agriculture,  that  is,  the  gross  returns 
received  by  agricultui-e  for  its  labor  and  capital, 
excluding  the  cost  of  purchased  production 
materials  and  services  (i4). 

Consumer  expenditures  for  farm  food  prod- 
ucts given  in  series  B  in  figure  34  were  derived 
by  valuing  food  products  at  their  prices  at  the 
place  in  the  marketing  system  where  they  were 
bought  by  consumers.  This  series,  therefore, 
provides  a  more  appropriate  basis  than  series 
A  for  measuring  what  part  of  total  consumer 
expenditures  for  food  does  go  back  to  the 
farmer. 

The  farmer's  share  of  total  consumer  ex- 
penditures for  farm  food  products  has  declined 
relative  to  the  farmer's  share  for  the  market 
basket  of  food  products.    One  of  the  primary 

'*  This  assumes  that  over  time  shifts  in  resource  use  be- 
tween different  types  of  products  take  place  within  agricul- 
ture and  marketing  so  that  net  returns  between  various 
enterprises  tend  to  be  equalized. 
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reasons  fer  this  difference  in  trend  between  the 
two  series  is  the  growing  importance  of  con- 
sumer purchases  of  food  products  through 
marketing  channels  that  provide  more  services 
to  consumers,  therefore,  adding  to  the  cost  per 
unit  of  food  bought. 

In  the  last  several  decades,  consumers  have 
been  buj'ing  an  increasing  proportion  of  their 
food  through  restaurants  and  other  eating 
places.  This  trend  was  especially  evident  dur- 
ing World  War  II  when  many  housewives  took 
jobs  away  from  home.  It  was  also  during  this 
period  that  the  sharpest  differences  in  the 
trends  of  the  two  series  (A  and  B)  took  place. 
During  low  income  periods,  consumers  are 
more  likely  to  economize  on  amounts  of  market- 
ing services  bought  with  their  foods  and  to 
make  more  purchases  direct  from  farmers, 
hucksters,  wholesalers,  and  other  groups  that 
will  keep  down  their  cash  outlays  for  food. 

Direct  farm-to-consumer  sales  are  declining 
in  importance.  Between  1935  and  1955,  for 
example,  the  proportion  of  all  milk  marketed 
by  farmers  that  was  sold  direct  to  consumers 
declined  from  9  percent  to  3  percent.  Con- 
sumer purchases  of  food  through  other  chan- 
nels of  distribution  below  the  retail-store  level 
probably  are  becoming  less  important  although 
no  data  are  available  for  exact  measurements. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation increases  distribution  and  other  services 
required ;  this  change  is  not  reflected  in  the 
market-basket  series.  In  general,  urban  fami- 
lies tend  to  buy  more  processed  foods  and  in 
smaller  units  than  rural  families.  The  increased 
urbanization  of  our  economy  has  increased  the 
marketing  services  performed  per  unit  of  prod- 
uct marketed  and  thus  decreased  the  farmer's 
share  of  total  food  expenditures  (as  measured 
by  series  B) . 

Shifts  in  the  kinds  of  food  bought  and  the 
changes  in  services  associated  with  these  shifts 
also  are  not  reflected  in  the  market  basket. 
Some  of  the  effects  on  the  farmer's  share  of 
consumers  buying  more  processed  and  ready- 
prepared  foods,  however,  have  been  offset  by 
the  increasing  importance  of  animal  products 
which,  in  general,  have  a  higher  farmer's  share 
than  some  of  the  other  products  (pp.  51-52) . 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  food 


dollar  as  measured  by  series  C — value  added 
by  agriculture  as  a  proportion  of  total  con- 
sumer expenditures  for  farm  food  products — 
has  declined  since  1929  relative  to  measure- 
ments given  by  series  A  and  B  (fig.  34).  All 
of  the  factors  affecting  the  differences  in  mar- 
keting sei'vices  between  series  A  and  B  also 
would  hold  true  in  comparisons  between  A  and 
C.  The  principal  difference  between  series  B 
and  C  is  that  the  average  farmer's  share  given 
in  series  C  is  measured  not  in  terms  of  farmers' 
cash  receipts  from  sale  of  food  products  but  in 
terms  of  their  cash  receipts  minus  cash  farm 
expenditures  for  such  items  as  motor  fuels, 
fertilizer,  and  other  purchased  supplies  from 
nonfarm  sources.  These  purchased  production 
supplies  have  become  increasingly  important  in 
the  last  several  decades.  Therefore,  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  as 
measured  by  value  added  has  declined  relative 
to  the  farmer's  share  as  measured  by  any  of  the 
more  usual  comparisons  of  farm  and  retail 
prices  and  income  and  consumers'  food  expendi- 
tures. 

Each  of  the  measurements  in  the  three  series 
of  the  farmer's  share  and  the  share  received 
by  marketing  agencies  relates  to  gross  returns 
and  not  net  returns.  Value  added  provides  the 
best  measurement,  conceptually,  of  gross  re- 
turns received  by  each  industry  or  group  con- 
cerned with  the  production,  processing,  and 
distribution  of  food.  It  is  a  "net"  measure- 
ment in  the  sense  that  value  added  by  any  firm, 
industry,  or  group  excludes  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  furnished  by  other  firms, 
industries,  or  groups.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
measurement  of  productivity  or  efficiency  by 
itself. 

The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  food 
dollar  perhaps  could  be  estimated  by  other 
measures  than  those  shown  in  fig.  34,  The 
principal  purpose  was  to  illustrate  the  different 
types  of  measurement  that  can  be  made  and  to 
show  that  variations  in  the  trends  of  these 
series,  as  well  as  the  level,  are  related  to  the 
type  of  measurement  being  made  in  each  in- 
stance. Each  of  the  three  series  has  particular 
uses  and  applications  in  addition  to  that  of 
estimating  the  farmer's  share. 
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Part  II 

SOURCES  OF  DATA  AND  METHODS 
OF  CALCULATION 


Several  series  of  price  spreads  for  food  prod- 
ucts have  been  computed  and  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  an  initial 
report  on  price  spreads  for  10  foods  was  re- 
leased in  1935.  Primary  emphasis  in  this  dis- 
cussion is  on  the  description  and  explanation 
of  the  current  series.  The  basic  methods  for 
computing  price  spreads  for  individual  foods 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  used  pre- 
viously. 

The  general  sources  of  data  for  the  computa- 
tion of  price  spreads  for  food  products  and 
some  of  their  limitations  are  pointed  out  in 
this  chapter.  The  composition  of  the  current 
market  basket  and  its  computation  are  de- 
scribed in  some  detail.  The  adjustments  neces- 
sary to  obtain  continuous  time  series  that  are 
linked  with  previous  series  also  are  discussed. 
The  computation  and  limitations  of  the  price 
spread  series  for  product  groups  and  individual 
commodities  also  are  described  in  some  detail. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  problems  that 
apply  only  to  certain  products  and  on  methods 
of  computation  not  typical  of  other  products. 
More  detailed  information  about  the  methods 
used  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  in 
computing  price  spreads  is  available  upon  re- 
quest. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  PRICE-SPREAD 
SERIES 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  the  farm-retail 
spread  for  a  food  product  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting from  its  retail  price  the  average  pay- 
ment received  by  farmers  for  a  quantity  of 
farm  product  equivalent  to  the  retail  unit.  This 
amount  the  farmer  receives  is  called  the  "farm 
value."  The  farm  value  is  computed  by  multi- 
plying this  farm  product  equivalent  by  the  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers.  For  commodi- 
ties from  which  b\T)roducts  are  obtained  in 
processing,  the  imputed  farm  value  of  these 
byproducts  is  subtracted  from  the  gross  farm 
value  to  obtain  a  net  farm  value.  The  "farm- 
er's share  of  the  consumer's  dollar"  is  obtained 
by  dividing  the  net  farm  value  by  the  retail 
price.  The  essential  steps  in  the  computation 
of  price  spreads  are  the  estimation  of  retail 
prices  and  farm  values  for  comparable  quanti- 
tites  and  qualities  of  products.  The  accuracy 
and  the  reliability  of  the  farm-retail  spread 
and  the  farmer's  share  are  dependent  on  the 
accuracy  and  the  applicability  of  the  price 
series  used  in  these  computations. 


SOURCES  OF  DAT.4 

The  basic  sources  of  price  data  used  in  these 
price-spread  series  are  the  retail  prices  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  prices 
received  by  farmers  reported  by  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service. 

Retail  Prices 

Most  of  the  retail  prices  used  for  price- 
spread  statistics  are  the  United  States  average 
prices  for  food  which  BLS  estimates  each  month 
in  connection  with  its  Consumer  Price  Index. 
These  United  States  averages  are  based  on 
prices  collected  by  local  part-time  agents  dur- 
ing the  first  3  days  of  the  week  which  includes 
the  15th  of  the  month.  These  agents  collect 
prices  in  a  sample  of  retail  food  stores  in  each 
of  46  cities.  These  46  cities  were  selected  to 
be  representative  of  all  towns  and  cities  of 
2,500  population  and  up. 

Product  Specifications.  —  BLS  provides  the 
local  agents  with  specifications  defining  foods 
which  they  are  to  price.  A  specification  is  a 
detailed  description  of  the  physical  character- 
istics and  form  of  the  food  product  which  de- 
termine the  quality  and,  therefore,  the  price  or 
price  range.  These  specifications  may  relate 
to  the  quantity  in  which  the  price  is  to  be 
quoted  (pound,  dozen,  etc.),  grade,  size,  variety, 
and  type  of  process.  For  example,  the  specifica- 
tion for  (1)  canned  peas  is  grade  A  or  Fancy, 
No.  303  can;  (2)  eggs,  large  grade  A;  and  (3) 
oranges,  California,  Florida,  and  Texas,  all 
varieties,  U.S.  No.  1  (good  quality),  sizes  176 
to  220  if  packed  in  .standard  box  and  88  to  110 
if  packed  in  a  half -box  carton.  For  some  items 
agents  may  be  instructed  to  price  another 
grade  or  size  and  so  indicate  on  the  schedule 
if  the  specification  asked  for  is  not  available. 

Specifications  are  defined  by  BLS  with  the 
objective  of  "obtaining  meaningful  average 
prices  and  minimizing  movements  in  price  in- 
dexes because  of  shifts  in  quality  priced  from 
one  period  to  the  next."  BLS  instructs  agents 
to  secure  a  price  for  the  type  and  brand,  with- 
in the  range  of  each  specification,  that  is  sold 
in  greatest  volume  in  each  store.  Thus,  prices 
may  vary  between  stores,  cities,  or  seasons 
depending  on  what  is  the  volume  seller.  For 
example,  few  fresh  oranges  from  Florida  or 
Texas  are  marketed  during  the  summer  months 
so  that  average  prices  in  most  cities  in  this 
period  generally  would  represent  oranges  from 
California.  During  the  winter  months  fresh 
oranges  from  both  California  and  Florida  are 
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marketed.  But  because  of  supply  and  demand 
relationships,  such  as  nearness  to  production 
area,  consumer  preferences  and  other  factors, 
Florida  oranges  may  predominate  in  some 
cities  and  California  oranges  in  others. 

United  States  Average  Prices. — Average  prices 
for  each  food  in  each  city  are  computed  sepa- 
rately for  two  groups  of  stores —  (1)  Chain  and 
large  independents  (supermarkets)  and  (2) 
the  smaller  independents.  These  two  average 
prices  in  each  city  are  weighted  together  on  the 
basis  of  the  estimated  percentage  of  total  food 
sales  made  by  each  group  in  the  city.  "Cost- 
population"  weights  are  then  applied  to  each 
city  price  to  obtain  the  United  States  average 
price.  These  weights  represent  both  the  popu- 
lation weight  assigned  to  each  city  which  rep- 
resents the  population  of  all  cities  of  like  char- 
acteristics and  the  expenditure  assigned  to  the 
priced  item  which  represents  average  family 
expenditures  for  groups  of  items  having  similar 
price  movements.  Thus,  the  price  of  milk  for 
a  city  in  which  the  consumption  per  person  of 
fluid  milk  products  is  high  would  be  weighted 
relatively  more  than  the  price  of  milk  for  a 
city  in  which  the  consumption  per  person  is 
low  even  if  the  population  weights  for  the  two 
cities  were  equal. 

As  far  as  possible,  BLS  collects  prices  in  all 
46  cities  for  each  food  product  but  local  varia- 
tions in  size  and  quality  limit  the  number  of 
cities  for  which  strictly  comparable  prices  are 
available.  Accordingly,  for  a  few  of  the  prod- 
ucts. United  States  average  prices  are  for  fewer 
than  46  cities.  Also,  minor  variations  occur 
from  month  to  month  in  the  number  of  cities 
included  in  the  United  States  price  for  some 
items,  depending  on  seasonal  or  other  factors 
affecting  availability  of  items  meeting  specifi- 
cations. ^ 

Adjustments  in  Retail  Prices 

Most  of  the  retail  price  series  which  are 
published  in  the  price-spread  tables  for  indi- 
vidual food  products  (pp.  103-37)  are  based  on 
United  States  average  retail  prices  published 
by  BLS.  In  many  instances,  however,  they  are 
not  the  actual  prices  published  by  BLS,  particu- 
larly for  earlier  years.  To  obtain  retail  prices 
as  comparable  as  possible  over  time,  many  of 
the  BLS  prices  in  earlier  years  were  adjusted. 
The  general  nature  of  these  adjustments  and 
reasons  for  them  are  described  in  the  following 
paragraphs.  Additional  details  are  given  in 
descriptions  of  methodology  for  individual 
food  products. 

BLS  revises  its  pricing  specifications  for  food 
products  from  time  to  time  to  reflect  changes  in 
food  marketing  and  consumption  patterns  such 
as  the  predominant  size  of  package  sold  in 
retail  stores,   and  grade,   quality,   or  kind   of 


product.  For  example,  the  pricing  unit  for 
most  canned  vegetables  is  now  the  No.  303  can 
rather  than  the  No.  2  can  of  a  few  years  earlier. 
The  typical  size  package  for  frozen  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  changed  from  12  ounces  to  10 
ounces ;  the  size  of  package  priced  by  BLS  has 
changed  accordingly.  Ready-to-cook  fryers 
instead  of  New  York  dressed  are  now  priced; 
Fancy  Grade  peas  instead  of  Standard  Grade; 
American  process  cheese  instead  of  American 
Cheddar  cheese  No.  1.  BLS  also  changes  the 
composition  of  its  store  sample  in  individual 
cities  periodically  to  reflect  changes  in  the  im- 
portance of  different  kinds  of  stores.  The  sam- 
ple of  cities  also  has  changed.  When  BLS 
changes  its  specifications  for  food  items  or  its 
sample,  the  new  prices  are  substituted  in  its 
index  computations  in  such  a  way  that  the 
month-to-month  price  change  is  measured  for 
the  new  specification  or  sample,  and  the  price 
difference  between  the  old  size  or  grade  and  the 
new  size  or  grade  is  not  reflected  as  a  price 
change. - 

In  computing  the  retail  cost  of  the  market 
basket  and  product  groups  (described  in  a 
later  section  of  this  Chapter)  AMS  uses  es- 
sentially the  same  procedure  as  BLS  for  "link- 
ing" prices  when  product  specifications  are 
changed.  But  retail  price  series  are  adjusted 
to  the  kind  of  product  and  unit  or  package  size 
priced  currently  by  BLS.  Without  these  adjust- 
ments, price-spread  series  for  many  food  prod- 
ucts would  be  available  only  for  short  time 
periods. 

Prices  are  adjusted  as  follows.  In  the  first 
month  that  the  price  for  a  revised  specifica- 
tion is  published,  a  factor  is  computed  based 
on  the  price  change  obtained  from  BLS.  For 
example,  in  October  1954,  BLS  began  publish- 
ing average  prices  for  canned  tomatoes  in  a  No. 
303  can  instead  of  a  No.  2  can.  Usually  BLS 
collects  prices  for  both  the  revised  and  old 
specification  in  the  month  before  prices  for  a 
revised  specification  are  published.  Estimated 
prices  for  a  No.  303  can  for  all  months  before 
October  1954  were  derived  by  multiplying  each 
No.  2  can  price  by  0.839,  the  ratio  of  the  Sep- 

'  These  variations  are  noted  in  the  monthly  BLS  food  pric^ 
reports.  U.  S.  average  prices  of  food  are  reported  by  BLS  in 
the  "Consumer  Price  Index"  (monthly),  average  prices  in 
the  United  States  and  in  20  large  cities  in  "Retail  Food  Prices 
by  Cities"  (monthly),  and  annual  averages  in  "Retail  Food 
Prices  by  Cities — Annual  Averages."  Food  prices  also  are 
reported  in  the  "Monthly  Labor  Review"  (monthly)  and 
"Retail  Prices  of  Food,"  a  bulletin  issued  annually  or  bi- 
annually.  Copies  of  the  food  pricing  specifications  are  avail- 
able from  BLS  on  request. 

^  A  further  description  of  this  procedure  and  other  compu- 
tational methods  are  given  in  BLS  Bulletin  No.  1140,  "The 
Consumer  Price  Index:  A  Layman's  Guide,"  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  (20  cents).  A 
more  technical  description  of  the  index  appears  in  BLS 
Bulletin  1168,  "Techniques  of  Preparing  Major  BLS  Statisti- 
cal Series."  Reprints  of  Chapter  9,  pertaining  to  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  are  available  on  request  from  BLS. 
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tember  prices  of  No.  303  and  No.  2  can  sizes.  ^ 
Similar  procedures  were  used  for  adjusting 
prices  of  other  foods  when  the  size  of  the  retail 
unit  priced  by  BLS  changed.  Food  items  with 
these  price  adjustments  are  indicated  in  the 
methodology  discussion  for  product  groups. 
For  some  products  the  change  in  the  product 
priced — for  example,  from  unsliced  to  sliced 
bread — was  so  gradual  that  no  adjustment 
could  be  made  in  the  price  series.  In  other 
cases  where  an  essentially  new  product  is  priced 
— for  example,  American  process  cheese  in- 
stead of  Cheddar  cheese  and  frying  chickens 
(broilers)  instead  of  roasting  chickens — price- 
spread  series  are  computed  and  published  only 
for  the  new  product. 

New  Consumer  Price  Index.  January-  1953. — 
Beginning  in  January  1953,  BLS  began  the 
computation  of  a  new  index  (and  retail  food 
prices)  based  on  a  sample  of  46  towns  and 
cities  of  2,500  population  and  up,  intended  to  be 
representative  of  all  urban  communities.  Pre- 
viously, average  prices  had  been  computed  from 
prices  collected  in  56  large  cities.  Retail  prices 
for  1953  and  later  years,  therefore,  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  prices  for  earlier  years 
because  the  scope  of  the  index  was  expanded 
to  include  all  urban  areas.  However,  many  of 
the  large  cities  in  the  56-city  sample  are  also 
in  the  new  sample  of  46  towns  and  cities. 

BLS  published  prices  for  December  1952 
computed  from  both  indexes.  Also,  BLS  col- 
lected prices  in  the  56  cities  during  several 
months  in  1953.  Comparisons  of  average  prices 
for  the  new  group  of  cities  with  those  for  the 
56  cities  indicated  that  for  many  items  price 
differences  were  negligible  and  no  adjustment 
was  considered  necessary.  The  items  for  which 
adjustments  were  made  and  the  ratio  applied 
to  prices  before  1953  are  as  follows: 

Item  Ratio 

Corn  flakes 0.97 

Corn  meal 1.19 

Butter .994 

Cheese .987 

Milk,  fluid,  delivered  to  homes .  979 

Apples .96 

Sweetpotatoes 1 .0.3 

Lard 1.05 

Sugar 1.015 

Eggs .98 

A  few  of  these  differences  were  caused  by 
changes  in  specifications.  Most  of  them  may  be 
related  to  the  shifts  in  weights  by  geographical 
regions.  The  inclusion  of  smaller  towns  and 
cities  in  the  new  sample  raised  the  weight 
given  the  Midwest  which  generally  has  lower 
prices  on  dairy  products  and  eggs. 

Revision  in  Store  Weights. — Beginning  with 
February  1956,  BLS  revised  weighting  factors 
used  in  each  city  in  combining  chainstore  aver- 
age prices  with  independent  store  average 
prices.    Factors  previously  used  were  derived 


from  sales  volume  data  of  the  1948  Census  of 
Business.  Also,  large  independent  supermar- 
kets were  transferred  to  the  chainstore  category 
because  they  generally  operate  similarly  to 
chains  and  are  competitive  with  them.  BLS 
published  prices  for  January  1956  with  revised 
weights  and  former  weights.  The  market- 
basket  retail  cost,  computed  with  recalculated 
January  1956  food  prices,  averaged  about  0.5 
percent  lower  than  with  the  original  prices  for 
January  1956  (before  adoption  by  BLS  of  re- 
vised weights).' 

The  lower  average  level  of  prices  obtained 
with  the  revised  store  weights  is  caused  by  the 
larger  weight  given  chain  stores  and  independ- 
ent supermarkets.  Information  from  trade 
sources  indicated  that  these  outlets  should  have 
greater  weight.  To  minimize  the  effect  of  this 
shift  in  weights  on  January-February  1956 
comparisons  of  retail  prices  and  farm-retail 
spreads,  the  price  differences  for  some  products 
were  spread  over  a  period  of  several  years.  For 
example,  the  average  price  of  American  process 
cheese  in  January  1956  v/as  0.7  cent  lower  when 
computed  with  the  revised  weights.  The  prices 
published  by  BLS  from  January  1953  to 
January  1956  were  lowered  from  0.1  to  0.7 
cent.  The  effect  of  this  adjustment  was  to 
lower  the  average  price  in  1955  by  0.6  cent, 
in  1954  by  0.4  cent,  and  in  1953  by  0.2  cent. 

In  general,  adjustments  were  made  in  the 
prices  of  those  products  whose  average  price 
was  changed  by  1  percent  or  more  by  the  BLS 
revision  in  weight.  Prices  were  adjusted  over 
a  1-  to  3-year  period,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  price  change,  the  relative  stability  of  the 
farm-retail  spread,  and  the  relative  importance 
of  the  product.  These  products  were:  Flour, 
bread,  round  steak,  chuck  roast,  rib  roast,  pork 
chops,  bacon,  ham,  leg  of  lamb,  frying  chickens, 
American  cheese,  oranges,  canned  orange  juice, 
pickles,  and  lard. 

Prices  Received  by  Farmers 

The  estimates  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
are  based  on  data  that  the  Agricultural 
Estimates  Division,  AMS,  collects  from  several 
sources,  chiefly  voluntary  price  reporters.  Price 
reporters  generally  are  buyers  of  farm  products 
such  as  operators  of  country  mills  and  elevators, 
managers  of  creameries  and  milk-receiving  sta- 
tions, managers  of  cooperative  marketing 
organizations,  local  dealers  in  other  types  of 
farm  products,  local  bankers,  and  other  persons 
with  knowledge  of  farm  prices. 

Much  of  the  basic  price  data  is  collected  by 

^  The  ratio  of  the  net  product  weight  in  the  2  can  sizes  is 
slightly  less,  0.821,  which  means  that  the  price  per  ounce  was 
slightly  higher  for  canned  tomatoes  bought  in  the  smaller 
size  can.  Products  sold  in  smaller  packages  often  cost  more 
per  unit  of  weight  because  of  the  added  packaging  and  hand- 
ling cost  per  unit  of  product. 

*  "Retail  Food  Prices  by  Cities,  February  1956,"  pp.  14-16. 
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means  of  mailed  questionnaires.  Typical  de- 
scriptions of  products  listed  on  these  question- 
naires are  as  follows:  Corn,  per  bushel  of  70 
pounds  if  in  ear  or  56  pounds  if  shelled ;  hogs 
(live  weight),  per  100  pounds;  and  eggs,  per 
dozen.  The  correspondents  are  asked  to  report 
"a  price  which  would  result  if  total  money  paid 
to  farmers  for  a  given  commodity  were  divided 
by  the  total  quantity  bought  from  farmers  for 
this  money." 

Prices  reported  in  the  mail  questionnaires  are 
tabulated  by  crop-reporting  districts  in  the  41 
field  offices  of  the  Agricultural  Estimates  Divi- 
sion, AMS.  Price  statisticians  in  these  field 
offices  review  these  sample  data  together  with 
data  from  current  market  reports,  auctions, 
and  other  sources.  Summaries  of  the  data, 
together  with  the  statistician's  evaluation  of 
them,  are  submitted  to  Washington.  Official 
prices,  adopted  for  each  State  after  a  similar 
review  in  the  Washington  office,  are  combined 
into  United  States  averages,  with  estimates  of 
production  or  sales  by  States  used  as  weights."' 

These  prices  received  by  farmers  measure  the 
average  price  for  each  product  at  the  point  of 
first  sale  by  farmers,  usually  a  local  market. 
If  the  proportions  of  varous  grades  sold  by 
farmers  change,  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  may  change  even  though  prices  for 
each  grade  hold  steady.  For  example,  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  marketings  of  beef 
cattle  consist  largely  of  steers  and  heifers  with 
comparatively  few  cows.  But  in  other  months 
the  percentage  of  marketings  shifts  heavily  to 
cows  which  ordinarily  bring  much  lower  prices 
than  steers  and  heifei's.  At  this  time  the  aver- 
age price  for  cattle  drops  below  the  prices 
received  in  months  when  marketing  consists 
largely  of  steers  and  heifers. 

In  addition  to  these  average  prices,  "equiva- 
lent per  unit  returns"  are  computed  by  AMS 
for  some  products.  Adjustments  are  made  in 
prices  at  point  of  actual  sale  to  shift  to  some 
point  in  the  marketing  process  other  than  that 
at  which  the  sale  was  made ;  for  example,  from 
"f.o.b.  shipping  point"  to  "packinghouse  door." 
To  arrive  at  these  equivalent  returns,  market- 
ing costs  are  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the 
actual  prices.  In  computing  farm  values  for 
fresh  citrus  fruit,  equivalent  returns  per  box, 
fresh,  packinghouse  door,  are  used  as  repre- 
senting what  the  farmer  receives. 

Farm  Product  Equivalents  and  Byproduct  Values 

Estimates  of  farm  product  equivalents  were 
based  on  factors  given  in  the  USDA  Handbook 
"Conversion  Factors  and  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures for  Agricultural  Commodities  and  Their 
Products"  and  other  available  data.  For  some 
products,  fairly  reliable  estimates  of  these 
equivalents  can  be  made,  but  for  other  products, 
particularly  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  some 
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rather  rough  estimates  were  made  of  the  aver- 
age losses  during  the  marketing  process — after 
sale  of  the  products  by  farmers. 

Farm  values  of  those  commodities  from 
which  byproducts  are  obtained  in  processing 
are  adjusted  to  remove  that  portion  attributed 
to  the  value  of  the  byproducts.  The  percent- 
age that  the  wholesale  value  of  the  byproducts 
represents  of  the  total  wholesale  value  of  the 
principal  product  and  the  byproducts  is  calcu- 
lated as  the  first  step  in  making  this  adjust- 
ment. The  price  data  for  calculating  these 
percentages  are  obtained  principally  from  the 
BLS  wholesale  prices,  AMS  market  news  prices, 
and  prices  published  in  various  industry  publica- 
tions such  as  the  National  Provisioner  and  the 
Northwestern  Miller.  Specific  sources  for  some 
of  these  price  series  are  indicated  in  the  discus- 
sions of  methodology  for  product  groups  and 
individual  products. 

ADEQUACY  AND  RELIABILITY  OF 
FARM-RETAIL  SPREADS 

The  retail,  wholesale,  and  local  farm  market 
price  series  used  in  computing  price  spreads 
are  subject  to  reporting  and  sampling  errors. 
Various  inquiries  and  analyses  of  the  adequacy, 
accuracy,  and  representativeness  of  the  BLS 
and  AMS  prices  generally  have  concluded  that 
they  are  reasonably  satisfactory  measures  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended, 
that  is,  the  construction  of  index  numbers. 
However,  they  are  often  less  satisfactory  for 
the  calculation  of  price  spreads  because  there 
is  not  a  complete  matching  of  price  series  at  the 
farm  and  retail  levels. 

BLS  retail  food  prices  for  example  are  col- 
lected for  the  primary  purpose  of  measuring 
the  average  change  or  trend  in  food  prices, 
rather  than  the  average  level  of  food  prices. 
These  prices  may  satisfactorily  measure  trends 
in  prices  or  the  price  level  for  a  given  quality 
but  they  may  not  measure  as  accurately  the 
actual  average  price  of  a  product  that  varies 
widely  in  grade  and  quality.  For  example, 
prices  of  three  pork  products  are  more  adequate 
for  measuring  the  trend  in  pork  prices  than 
for  estimating  the  average  prices  of  all  pork 
products  sold,  which  is  needed  for  a  price- 
spread  series. 

The  AMS  series  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
are  aimed  at  measuring  the  average  price  of 
all  kinds  and  qualities  of  a  farm  product  rather 
than  of  those  kinds  and  qualities  used  in  foods 
sold  primarily  in  retail  stores.  There  are  rela- 
tively few  cases  in  which  the  product  sold  by 


^  Average  prices  received  by  farmers  are  published  about 
the  29th  of  each  month  in  the  report,  "Agricultural  Prices." 
A  more  complete  discussion  appears  in  Volume  I,  "Agricultural 
Prices  and  Parity"  of  Agricultural  Handbook  No.  1 18,  "Major 
Statistical  Series  of  the  USDA"  (19.57).  and  Chapter  15 
of  Misc.  Pub.  No.  703  "The  Agricultural  Estimating  and  Re- 
porting Services  of  the  USDA,  1949." 


the  farmer  is  the  product  sold  to  the  consumer. 
Furthermore,  a  farm  product  such  as  milk  or 
wheat  may  be  used  for  several  retail  products, 
with  farmers  receiving  higher  prices  for  some 
uses  than  others.  For  example,  farmers  gener- 
ally receive  higher  prices  for  milk  sold  for  fluid 
use  than  for  that  used  in  most  manufactured 
products.  Prices  received  by  farmers  often 
reflect  changes  in  quality,  proportions  of  dif- 
ferent grades  sold,  and  other  factors  that  may 
not  affect  the  retail  price.  The  lower  grade 
product  often  may  be  diverted  from  the  regular 
marketing  channels.  For  other  products  diver- 
sion may  take  place  primarily  in  seasons  of 
peak  supply;  for  example,  eggs  are  bought  for 
drying  and  freezing  during  the  spring,  mainly 
in  the  Midwest  where  average  egg  prices  are 
lowest. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  some 
products,  therefore,  are  not  suitable  for  deriv- 
ing farm  values  comparable  with  the  retail 
prices  available.  For  some  products,  market 
price  quotations  are  used  to  adjust  prices  re- 
ceived by  farmers.  One  example  is  the  adjust- 
ment of  price  received  by  farmers  for  all  cattle 
to  an  average  price  for  Choice  grade  cattle  by 
estimating  the  difference  between  prices  for 
Choice  grade  slaughter  cattle  and  all  slaughter 
cattle  in  leading  livestock  markets.'-  The  accu- 
racy of  these  adjusted  series  varies,  depending 
on  the  data  available  for  making  these 
adjustments. 

Ideally,  to  measure  the  spread  from  farmer 
to  consumer  for  all  beef  cattle  it  would  be 
necessary  to  follow  the  product  as  sold  at  the 
farm  into  all  the  forms  in  which  it  arrives  at 
the  retail  market,  such  as  the  varying  propor- 
tions of  different  grades  and  cuts  of  fresh  beef, 
several  canned  beef  products,  and  even  byprod- 
ucts such  as  leather  and  leather  goods.  An 
average  of  these  prices  (weighted  by  the  per- 
centage each  represents  of  the  product  as 
originally  sold  by  the  farmer)  could  be  com- 
pared with  the  price  received  by  the  farmer. 

Accuracy  is  more  important,  on  a  relative 
basis,  in  retail  prices  than  in  "farm  values". 
Errors  in  estimating  retail  prices  cause  larger 
errors  in  the  farm-retail  spread  than  the  same 
percentage  errors  in  the  farm  value  because 
the  retail  price  per  unit,  of  course,  exceeds  the 
farm  value.  For  example,  a  10-percent  error 
in  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  wheat 
would  cause  only  about  a  2-percent  error  in  the 
farm-retail  spread  for  bread,  but  a  10-percent 
error  in  the  retail  price  of  bread  would  cause 
an  error  of  about  12  percent  in  the  spread. 
This  calculation  is  based  on  the  farm  value  of 
the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread  being  equal  to 
about  one-sixth  of  the  retail  price.  The  larger 
percentage  the  farm  value  is  of  the  retail  price, 
the   less   the   difference   in  the  effects  on  the 


spread  of  the  same  percentage  errors  at  the 
farm  and  retail  levels. 

Retail  prices  for  meat  products  and  fresh 
produce  are  generally  subject  to  more  varia- 
bility and  thus  perhaps  larger  sampling  errors 
than  retail  prices  of  bread  and  some  packaged 
processed  products. 

In  addition  to  the  inadequacies  of  the  price 
data  available  for  computing  accurate  farm- 
retail  spreads,  other  limitations  should  be  noted. 
Farm-retail  spreads  may  change  because  of 
changes  (1)  in  services  provided  or  (2)  in  the 
cost  of  performing  the  same  services.  In  year- 
to-year  comparisons,  the  quantity  of  marketing 
services  may  remain  relatively  constant  and 
estimates  of  farm-retail  spreads  would  approxi- 
matelj'^  measure  the  costs  of  performing  the 
same  services.  Over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
however,  the  price  spreads  may  reflect  some  of 
the  effects  of  changing  marketing  services.  In 
addition,  adjustments  in  the  retail  prices  in 
earlier  years  and  the  less  adequate  data  avail- 
able for  estimating  farm  values  for  some  prod- 
ucts in  earlier  years  may  make  comparisons  of 
farm-retail  spreads  less  accurate  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  farm-retail  spread  and  the  farmer's 
share  relate  only  to  the  particular  unit  and 
grade  of  the  commodity  priced  at  retail.  For 
example,  the  farm-retail  spread  for  flour  meas- 
ures the  difference  between  the  farm  value 
(adjusted  for  value  of  millfeed  byproducts)  of 
the  average  quantity  of  wheat  required  for  5 
pounds  of  flour  and  the  average  retail  price 
paid  by  urban  consumers  for  a  5-pound  package 
of  flour.  The  farmer's  share  and  spread  (on  a 
per  pound  basis)  for  a  1-pound  package  or  a 
25-pound  package  very  likely  are  different  than 
for  a  5-pound  package. 

Even  though  the  farm-retail  spreads  are 
measured  for  the  same  retail  unit,  changes  in 
marketing  services  may  be  introduced.  For 
example,  if  farmers  shift  to  different  marketing 
channels  and  perform  more  or  fewer  marketing 
services  than  formerly,  the  spread  may  change 
because  the  average  price  received  by  farmers 
represents  more  or  fewer  marketing  services. 
Retail  stores  also  may  change  the  quantity  of 
marketing  services  by  shifting  from  credit  and 
delivery  to  a  self-service,  cash-and-carry  oper- 
ation. Shifts  in  production  and  population 
centers  also  affect  transportation  and  other 
distribution  services  required. 

Weekend  Prices  of  Food 

Retail  food  stores,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
generally  advertise  prices  for  weekend  specials 
that  are  sometimes  lower  than  those  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week.  The  BLS  retail  food  prices 
which  are  used  in  computing  price  spreads  are 

'  This  procedure  is  described  in  more  detail  on  p.  77. 
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collected  during  the  first  3  days  of  the  week  of 
the  15th.  Therefore,  lower  weekend  prices  are 
not  reflected  in  the  BLS  average  food  prices. 
Sales  that  extend  for  a  full  week,  including  the 
3  days  for  which  prices  are  obtained  regularly, 
are  included. 

In  August  1956,  the  BLS  began  a  special 
survey  of  weekend  prices  to  answer  two  ques- 
tions :  "First,  what  are  the  differences,  if  any, 
between  the  prices  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
a  week  that  are  due  to  these  weekend  specials, 
and,  second,  if  differences  do  exist,  how  do  they 
affect  the  measure  of  price  changes  from  month 
to  month,  as  shown  by  the  Bureau's  food  price 
index?"  A  pilot  study  was  made  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  August  1956 ;  in  September  prices 
were  collected  in  8  cities  for  the  weekend  pre- 
ceding the  week  of  the  15th.  Since  November 
the  survey  has  been  conducted  in  alternate 
months  in  10  cities. 

Preliminary  data  indicate  that  the  average 
difference  for  all  items  between  the  weekend 
and  first-of-week  prices  is  small — generally  less 
than  0.5  percent.  For  individual  items  differ- 
ences ranged  as  high  as  10  percent,  however. 
Fresh  meat  and  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  items 
were  specialed  more  often  than  most  other 
items. '^ 

Only  a  few  of  the  foods  regularly  priced  by 
BLS  were  specialed  in  any  one  city — generally, 
.an  average  of  about  2  percent  of  all  quotations 
obtained.  Special  prices  tend  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  large  cities  than  in  small  cities 
although  there  was  considerable  variation 
among  the  10  cities  being  surveyed  by  BLS. 
Also,  they  are  more  frequent  among  chains 
than  independents. 

If  weekend  prices  differ  from  first  of  the 
week  prices,  the  spread  would  differ  by  the 
same  amount  in  cerits  per  unit  as  the  retail 
price,  but  the  spread  would  be  changed  more 
percentagewise.  For  example,  if  the  spread  was 
half  as  large  as  the  retail  price  (that  is,  a  farm- 
er's share  of  50  percent),  a  1  percent  difference 
in  the  retail  price  would  result  in  a  2  percent 
change  in  the  spread.  Changes  in  retail  prices 
of  products  with  relatively  large  farmer's 
shares  would  have  proportionately  greater 
effect  on  the  spread  than  those  with  relatively 
small  farmer's  shares. 

The  BLS  has  collected  special  retail  prices 
for  AMS  that  are  used  to  supplement  retail  food 
prices  collected  regularly  by  BLS.  For  selected 
poultry  and  egg  items  in  9  large  cities,  previous 
weekend  prices  have  been  collected  as  well  as 
first-of-week  prices.  For  an  18-month  period 
(July  1955-Dec.  1956)  average  differences  for 
the  9  cities  between  first-of-week  and  weekend 
prices  were  as  follows  (differences  for  individ- 
ual months  in  individual  cities  were  higher)  : 


Cents 

Medium  Grade  A  eggs. 0.2 

Large  Grade  A  eggs 0.2 

Small  (4-8  lb.)  turkeys 0.2 

Frj-ing  chickens 0.8 

If  weekend  prices  were  used  in  computing 
margins  in  place  of  fii-st-of-week  prices  and 
these  9  cities  were  representative  of  the  entire 
46-city  sample,  the  average  farm-retail  spread 
on  eggs  for  the  18-month  period  would  have 
been  reduced  from  18.3  cents  to  18.1  cents  per 
dozen,  or  1  percent.  The  spread  on  frying 
chickens  would  have  been  reduced  from  22.2 
cents  to  21.4  cents  per  pound  (retail,  ready-to- 
cook  basis),  or  4  percent.  For  eggs  the  aver- 
age farmer's  share  would  have  been  increased 
form  69  to  70  percent  and  the  farmer's  share  for 
frying  chickens  would  have  been  increased  from 
58  to  59  percent.  Actually,  first-of-week  and 
weekend  prices  should  be  weighted  together 
according  to  volume  of  sales  in  each  period  so 
that  the  actual  differences  in  spreads  would  be 
less  than  indicated.  Also,  these  9  cities  were 
all  large  cities ;  BLS  studies  indicate  that  week- 
end special  prices  are  more  common  in  large 
cities  than  small  cities. 

The  effect  of  these  price  differences  on  quar- 
terly changes  in  the  spread  also  was  examined. 
Except  for  one  quarterly  comparison,  the 
quarter-to-quarter  change  in  farm-retail 
spreads  for  eggs,  using  weekend  prices,  was 
affected  by  no  more  than  0.1  cent.  For  chick- 
ens, the  quarterly  comparisons,  using  weekend 
prices,  were  from  0.3  cent  to  0.6  cent  different 
than  those  with  first-of-week  prices.  Quarterly 
averages  were  used  for  these  comparisons  be- 
cause data  for  individual  products  in  the 
market-basket  are  published  for  quarters  rather 
than  for  months.  Monthly  changes  would,  of 
course,  be  affected  to  a  greater  degree. 

The  effect  of  not  using  weekend  prices  on  the 
overall  market-basket  statistics  is  likely  to  be 
small.  Based  on  the  preliminary  results  of 
the  BLS  studies,  the  farm-retail  spread  would 
at  most  be  1  percent  lower  if  weekend  prices 
were  substituted  for  first-of-week  prices.  The 
trend  in  the  overall  spread  (or  retail  cost  and 
farmer's  share)  would  be  affected  to  a  much 
lesser  degree.  Not  including  weekend  prices 
introduces  a  consistent  bias  in  the  overall  sta- 
tistics as  weekend  prices  are  on  the  average 
lower,  so  that  the  measurement  of  trend  is 
affected  less  than  "level"  measurements. 

The  exclusion  of  weekend  prices  affects 
"level"  and  trend  measurements  for  some  indi- 
vidual products  and  product  groups  more  thaa 
for  the  overall  market-basket  statistics.     Also, 


'  Additional  details  concerning  the  results  of  the  special 
study  being  made  by  BLS  are  given  in  preliminary  reports  in 
the  August,  September,  and  November  19.56  issues,  and  the 
January  and  February  1957  issues  of  "Retail  Food  Prices  by 
Cities." 
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measurements  based  on  one  or  a  few  cities 
would  be  affected  more  than  those  based  on 
United  States  averages.  Frying  chickens,  one 
of  the  items  discussed  previously,  tends  to  be 
specialed  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  food 
item,  according  to  results  of  the  BLS  studies 
and  other  available  studies.  Also,  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  retail  price  is  relatively  large  so 
that  retail  price  changes  tend  to  be  reflected 
in  considerably  larger  percentage  changes  in 
the  farm-retail  spread.  Thus,  the  impact  of 
not  including  weekend  prices  is  likely  to  be 
maximized  for  a  product  such  as  frying  chick- 
ens. Weekend  prices  of  red  meats  present 
special  problems  because  composite  retail  prices 
of  all  carcass  cuts  are  estimated  from  the  3  or 
4  major  cuts  priced  by  BLS.  As  these  major 
cuts — round  steak,  chuck  roast,  hamburger, 
pork  chops — are  "specialed"  more  often  than 
other  cuts,  the  use  of  these  weekend  prices 
would  tend  to  bias  downward  the  average  price 
of  all  cuts. 

It  seems  likely  that  weekend  specials  are 
more  frequent  for  products  in  ample  supply, 
although  more  data  are  needed  to  assess  the 
importance  of  this.  If  it  is  true,  some  lags  in 
adjustment  of  reported  retail  prices  to  farm 
prices  in  periods  of  declining  prices  may  be 
caused  by  not  including  weekend  prices  in  price- 
spread  computations. 

* 
CONCURRENT  AND  LAGGED  SPREADS 

AMS  derives  farm-retail  spreads  for  most 
farm  food  products  by  comparing  retail  prices 
and  farm  values  for  approximately  the  same 
date,  although  some  time  necessarily  elapses 
between  sale  bj'  farmer  and  purchase  by  con- 
sumer.    These  are  called  "concurrent  spreads." 

But  sugar  beets  and  many  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  processing  are  harvested  and  sold  only 
during  a  few  months  of  the  year;  AMS  pub- 
lishes average  farm  prices  for  the  entire  sea- 
son rather  than  monthly  prices.  Therefore, 
price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  sugar  are  derived  by  comparing 
retail  prices  with  farm  values  based  on  prices 
received  by  farmers  during  an  earlier  period. 
These  are  called  "lagged  spreads."  These 
products  may  be  sold  to  consumers  as  much  as 
a  year  or  more  after  the  harvesting  of  the  raw 
products  from  which  they  are  derived. 

When  both  farm  and  retail  prices  are  rising, 
a  concurrent  farm-retail  spread  is  smaller  than 
a  lagged  spread.  The  reverse  is  true  when  both 
prices  are  falling.  The  extent  of  the  differ- 
ence, of  course,  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
marketing  period  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
prices  change.  For  highly  perishable  products, 
like  fluid  milk,  the  marketing  period  may  be 
only  a  day  or  2  and  is  not  more  than  a  few 
weeks  for  most  perishable  products.     Concur- 


rent and  lagged  spreads  generally  would  not 
differ  greatly  for  these  products. 

The  method  of  calculating  lagged  spreads  is 
similar  to  the  "first  in,  first  out"  (FIFO)  meth- 
od of  accounting,  which  charges  inventories  to 
cost  of  sales  in  the  order  of  their  acquisition. 
The  use  of  a  farm  value  concurrent  with  the 
retail  price  resembles  the  "last  in,  first  out" 
(LIFO)  method.  The  LIFO  method  gives  a 
smaller  estimate  of  a  firm's  profits  than  the 
FIFO  method  when  prices  are  rising  and  a 
larger  estimate  when  prices  are  falling. 

GOVERNMENT  TAXES  AND  PAYMENTS 

During  World  War  II  the  Government  paid 
subsidies  to  processors  and  distributors  of  some 
commodities  to  enable  them  to  pay  relatively 
high  prices  to  producers  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  prices  to  consumers  relatively  stable. 
Producer  prices  were  kept  at  a  high  level  to 
bring  forth  the  needed  production. 

Subsidies  were  paid  to  livestock  slaughterers ; 
cheese  and  butter  manufacturers;  fruit  and 
vegetable  canners;  dried  fruit  packers;  peanut 
butter  manufacturers;  vegetable  oilseed  crush- 
ers and  oil  refiners ;  shortening  manufacturers  ; 
sugar  manufacturers ;  milk  distributors ;  and  to 
shippers  of  Northwest  apples.  In  general,  the 
period  of  subsidy  payment  was  from  June  1943 
through  the  first  half  of  1946,  but  the  time 
period  varied  by  commodities. 

Subsidies  per  retail  unit  were  estimated  for 
items  included  in  the  market  basket.  Because 
of  the  requirements  which  had  to  be  met  by 
processors  and  distributors  in  order  to  receive 
the  payments  and  the  way  in  which  they  were 
paid,  it  was  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  the 
subsidy  per  retail  unit.  Estimates  were  made 
with  the  help  of  commodity  specialists  in  the 
Department.  These  estimates  are  shown  in 
footnotes  to  the  tables  for  individual  items. 

The  Government  also  made  direct  payments 
to  producers  of  some  products,  particularly  beef 
cattle,  lambs,  and  milk.  These  payments  were 
made  to  compensate  the  producer  for  high 
prices  paid  for  feed.  These  payments  also 
were  contingent  upon  certain  requirements. 

During  the  depression  years  1933-35,  pay- 
ments were  made  to  producers  of  certain  com- 
modities under  provision  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  This  act  provided  for  the 
collection  of  taxes  from  processors  from  which 
the  payments  were  made.  Food  items  for 
which  processing  taxes  were  paid  were  wheat, 
hogs,  corn,  peanuts,  sugarcane,  sugar  beets, 
rice,  and  rye.  The  taxes  ended  when  the  act 
was  declared  unconstitutional  early  in  January 
1936.  In  1937,  the  Sugar  Act  was  passed  which 
again  taxed  processors  to  furnish  funds  for 
payments  to  producers.  This  tax  has  continued 
in  effect  since  1937.  There  were  also  taxes  on 
processors     and     distributors     of     margarine 
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through  the  first  half  of  1950.  Except  for 
1933-35,  the  effect  of  these  taxes  in  the  total 
market  basket  was  small.  The  effect  of  the 
taxes  in  1933-35  is  shown  in  footnotes  to 
commodity  tables. 

THE  MARKET  BASKET 

In  order  to  measure  the  average  changes  in 
retail  prices  of  farm  food  products,  payments 
to  farmers  for  equivalent  products,  farm-retail 
spreads,  and  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar,  AMS  has  combined  all 
farm  food  products  into  a  family  "market 
basket."  The  retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm- 
retail  spread  (in  dollar  figures),  and  the  farm- 
er's share  of  the  retail  cost  for  the  market 
basket  are  given  for  1947  to  date,  monthly,  in 
table  47,  page  98.  Index  numbers  for  1913-56, 
annual,  are  given  in  table  48,  page  100. 

What  the  Market  Basket  Represents.  —  The 
market  basket  currently  used  by  AMS  includes 
the  estimated  quantities  of  farm  food  products 
bought  for  consumption  at  home  per  urban 
wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  family  in  1952. 
It  does  not  include  imported  or  nonfarm  foods 
such  as  bananas,  pineapple,  coffee,  and  fish.  It 
does  not  include  foods  purchased  in  the  form 
of  restaurant  meals.  Therefore,  expenditures 
for  foods  in  this  market  basket  do  not  repre- 
sent all  expenditures  for  food  made  by  these 
families. 

The  quantities  of  the  individual  products  in 
this  market  basket  were  derived  chiefly  from 
a  survey  of  consumer  expenditures  in  1950 
made  by  BLS.  (The  BLS  adjusted  the  average 
food  expenditures  for  1950  for  changes  be- 
tween 1950  and  1952  to  derive  estimates  for 
1952.)  The  survey  covered  a  representative 
sample  of  families  (2  or  more  persons)  of 
wage  earners  and  clerical  workers,  living  in 
towns  and  cities  ranging  in  population  from 
2,500  to  that  of  New  York  City.  These  families 
represented  about  64  percent  of  all  people  living 
in  urban  places  in  1952  and  about  40  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  population.  The 
average  size  of  these  families  was  estimated  to 
be  about  3.3  persons.*^ 

Structure  of  Market  Basket. — The  market 
basket  is  made  up  of  7  product  groups,  clas- 
sified according  to  the  farm  products  from 
which  the  foods  are  derived.  These  product 
groups  together  with  the  number  of  food  prod- 
ucts for  which  retail  prices  and  farm  values 
are  calculated  are  as  follows : 

Meat  products 4 

Dairy  products ^ 5 

Poultry  and  eggs 2 

Bakery  and  cereal  products 9 

Fruits  and  vegetables 32 

Fats  and  oils 5 

Miscellaneous  products 3 

Total 60 


The  60  food  products  are  those  for  which 
both  farm  and  retail  prices  were  available 
beginning  in  1953.  A  smaller  number  was 
available  before  1953.  This  list  represents  a 
somewhat  larger  number  of  food  items  at  re- 
tail as  retail  prices  of  some  products,  like  beef, 
pork,  and  milk,  are  weighted  averages  of  prices 
of  several  items. 

The  list  of  foods  by  product  groups,  the 
quantity  weights  attached  to  each  food,  and 
the  relative  importance  of  each  food  in  the 
retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  in  January 
1953  and  January  1957  are  given  in  table  43. 
Variations  in  the  relative  importance  of  food 
items  between  the  two  periods  reflect  shifts  in 
the  relative  prices  of  these  foods. 

COMPUTATION  OF  MARKET  BASKET 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the  market 
basket  are  calculated  by  totaling  the  estimated 
retail  cost  and  farm  value  for  the  7  product 
groups.  The  farm-retail  spread  for  each  group 
and  for  the  market  basket  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  retail  cost  and  the  farm  value.  The 
farmer's  share  is  calculated  by  dividing  the 
faim  value  by  the  retail  cost. 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  for  each  of 
the  commodity  groups  in  a  given  month  are 
estimated  by  multiplying  the  retail  price  and 
farm  value  of* the  priced  items  in  the  group 
by  the  quantity  weights  attached  to  each  item. 
In  general,  the  same  weights  are  used  for 
both  retail  prices  and  farm  values.  Some  of 
the  variations  in  methods  are  described  in  later 
discussions  for  commodity  groups. 

The  market  basket  and  product  groups  are 
essentially  index-number  measurements  com- 
puted by  a  fixed  weight  aggregative  formula 
although  the  statistics  published  in  this  report 
for  1947-57  and  currently  in  The  Marketing 
and  Transportation  Situation  are  value  ag- 
gregates. 

Derivation  of  Weights. — The  60  items  rep- 
resent a  sample  of  all  farm  food  products  in 
the  family  market  basket.  Therefore,  the  ex- 
penditures for  items  not  priced  were  allocated 
to  the  priced  items  in  the  group.  The  alloca- 
tions for  most  items  were  similar  to  those  used 
by  BLS  in  its  food  price  index,  which  are  based 
on  studies  of  the  similarity  of  price  move- 
ments of  various  items.  For  example,  expendi- 
tures for  cream,  buttermilk,  and  various  other 
milk  products  were  added  to  expenditures  for 
fresh  milk.  The  quantity  weights  listed  in  table 
1  for  each  food  item  were  derived  by  dividing 
the  family  expenditure  allocated  to  the  priced 

*  "The  Consumer  Price  Index,  A  Short  Description  of  the 
Index  as  Revised,  1953,"  Bur.  Labor  Statis.,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Labor,  Jan.  1953,  p.  1. 
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Table  43. — The  market  basket  of  farm  food  products:  List  of  priced  items,  unit,  weight,  and  relative  im- 
portance of  each  item  in  the  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  and  product  group,  January  1953  and  January  1957 


Unit 

Weight ' 

Relative  importance 

Item 

January  1953 

January  1957 

Total 

Group 

Total 

Group 

\f\RKFT    R\^KKT 

Percent 
100.0 

26.4 
14.2 
.8 
10.5 
.9 
18.8 

2.2 

2.4 

1.3 
11.4 

1.5 
11.5 

5.3 

6.2 

14.0 

.7 

6.6 
.7 
.4 
.2 

2.5 
.4 
.3 

2.2 
21.2 
12.5 

1.6 
.3 
.3 
.2 

1.4 
.5 
.3 
.7 
.8 
.2 
.4 
.5 
.8 
.5 

2.5 
.3 

1.2 

8.7 

6.8 
.5 

1.0 
.9 
.3 
.5 
.7 

1.1 
.8 

1.0 

1.2 
.2 
.5 
.4 
.1 
.7 
.4 
.3 

Percent 

Percent 

100.0 

24.8 

12.2 

.8 

11.0 

.8 

19.4 

2.1 

2.3 

1.3 

12.2 

1.5 

9.2 

4.1 

5.1 

15.7 

.7 

7.7 

.7 

.5 

.2 

2.7 

.4 

.4 

2.4 

22.0 

12.8 

1.7 

.3 

.3 

.2 

1.8 

.5 

.4 

.6 

.7 

.2 

.5 

.6 

1.0 

.4 

2.1 

.3 

1.2 

9.2 

7.1 

.5 

1.3 

.9 

.3 

.5 

.7 

1.0 

.9 

1.0 

1.3 

.3 

.5 

.4 

.1 

.8 

.4 

.4 

Percent 

Meat  products                   - 

100.0 

53.7 
3.1 

39.8 

3.4 

100.0 

11.8 

12.4 
7.1 

60.6 

8.1 

100.0 

46.4 

53.6 

100.0 

5.2 

46.8 
4.8 
3.1 
1.5 

17.8 
2.7 
2.4 

15.7 
100.0 

58.8 
7.5 
1.4 
1.5 
1.1 
6.7 
2.2 
1.6 
3.3 
3.5 
.8 
2.0 
2.2 
3.7 
2.5 

11.7 
1.6 
5.5 

41.2 

32.0 
2.1 
4.9 
4.2 
1.4 
2.1 
3.4 
5.1 
3.9 
4.9 
5 . 7 
1.1 
2.3 
1.7 
.6 
3.5 
1.9 
1.6 

100.0 

Beef,  all  -                            - 

Pound   .    . 

204.5 
12.7 

205.5 
12.2 

49.3 

Lamb                                                             

do 

3.1 

Pork  '                    

do 

44.4 

Veal  cutlets  *                          

do 

3.2 

Dairy  products                                                -  - 

100.0 

Butter                          

Pound 

28.0 
39.3 

89.7 

496.5 

50.8 

10.9 

Cheese,  American  process 

do-. 

11.8 

Evaporated  milk . 

1434  ounces 

Quart 

Pint... -- 

6.8 

Fluid  milk  5                - 

62.7 

Icecream -- 

7.8 

Poultry  and  eggs    -     

100.0 

Chickens,  fr\nng  (ready-to-cook)        

Pound-    .   . 

85.8 
96.3 

44.2 

Eees                                                              

Dozen 

55.8 

Bakery  and  cereal  products _     

100.0 

Biscuit  mix  *                       _         -- 

20  ounces 

Pound- - 

26.1 
411.0 
26.5 
20.4 
16.9 
48.5 
20.8 
18.4 
95.3 

4.5 

Bread,  white 

49.2 

Crackers,  soda 

do 

4.8 

Cornflakes                                           

12  ounces 

Pound 

3.0 

1.4 

Flour,  white                          - 

5  pounds 

Pound -- 

17.0 

Rice  * 

2.5 

Rolled  oats 

Vanilla  cookies  *                                   _       _. 

20  ounces 

7  ounces 

2.5 
15.1 

All  fruits  and  vegetables . 

100.0 

58.3 

Annies 

Pound    . .   

113.0 
28.1 
15.4 
11.5 
33.2 
37.4 
16.4 

169.5 
23.3 
23.8 
35.3 
33.2 
52.1 
47.8 
36.4 
19.5 
37.1 

7.7 

Grapefruit                     - -   .- 

Each 

1.5 

Grapes* -   -.   .- 

Pound.. .. 

1.4 

Lemons -_ 

do 

1.1 

Oranges 

Dozen 

Pound 

Pint   .. 

8.4 

Peaches  *_. .     .           

2.3 

Strawberries  *                         .. 

1.9 

Watermelons  * 

Pound 

2.8 

Beans,  green 

do 

do 

3.0 
.9 

Carrots _     _  _ 

Pound . .    .   .   -  - 

2.3 

Celerj' 

do     -     

2.6 

Lettuce.      -- --.- 

Head 

4.5 

Onions 

Pound            -  -   - 

1.7 

Potatoes-       -.       _             --_       

10  Pounds 

Pound 

9.5 

1.2 

Tomatoes 

do 

5.5 

Processed  fruits  and  vegetables.     ...       

41.7 

Canned      .. .       .. . 

32.2 

Fruit  cocktail  *..     -...._         --. 

No.  303  can 

46-ounce  can 

No.  2}^  can 

16-ounce  can 

14  ounces 

No.  303  can 

734  ounces 

No.  303  can 

do 

17.3 
.33.4 
26.4 
21.7 
20.2 
37.8 
37.2 
39.0 
67.1 

2.1 

Orange  juice.       ...             . 

6.0 

Peaches  _          ....                   . 

4.2 

Beans  with  pork  .                 .   . 

1.5 

Catsup  *     .     ..         .     . . 

2.2 

Corn 

3.0 

Pickles,  sweet  *.  .. 

4.7 

Peas 

3.9 

Tomatoes  _.         ...     _       _ 

4.6 

Frozen                                     .... 

5.7 

Beans,  green  .       __               _..___ 

10  ounces 

6  ounces 

10  ounces 

do 

10.0 

26.3 

18.6 

4.2 

1.1 

Orange  juice  concentrate ..     ... 

2.3 

Peas _         .     .       .  

1.7 

Strawberries   .   ..  ..  . 

.6 

Dried 

3.8 

Beans.              _     ......     .. 

Pound 

24.6 
12.3 

1.8 

Prunes 

do 

2.0 
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Table  43. — The  market  basket  of  farm  food  products:  List  of  priced  items,  unit,  weight,  and  relative  im 
portance  of  each  item  in  the  retail  cost  of  the  market  basket  and  product  group,  January  1 953  and  Janu- 
ary  1957 — Continued 


Item 


Fats  and  oils 

Lard*. 

Margarine 

Peanut  butter. - 

Salad  dressing 

Vegetable  shortening. 

Miscellaneous 

Corn  sirup 

Grape  jelly  * 

Sugar 

Other  « -- 


Unit 


Pound 

do... 

do... 

Pint 

3  pounds. 


24  ounces- 
12  ounces. 
5  pounds. 


Weight  1 


23.0 
37.5 
9.1 
23.5 
15.6 


35.1 
21.9 
12.7 


Relative  importance 


January  1953 


Total 


Percent 

40 
A 

1.1 
.4 
.8 

1.3 

4.1 
.8 
.5 
.7 

2.1 


Group 


Percent 

100.0 
9.1 
27.6 
11.0 
19.8 
32.5 

100.0 
19.8 
12.6 
16.1 
51.5 


January  1957 


Total 


Percent 

4. 


2. 


Group 


Percent 

100.0 
11.2 
25.0 
10.8 
18.8 
34.2 

100.0 
20.5 
14.0 
16.5 
49.0 


'  Some  of  the  priced  items  represent  other  similar  items  for 
which  prices  are  not  available.  Weights  were  derived  by 
dividing  the  total  expenditure  attached  to  each  item  by  the 
average  retail  price.  For  example,  the  weight  given  the  price 
for  frying  chicken  was  determined  from  the  estimated  ex- 
penditures per  urban  wage-earner  and  clerical-worker  family 
for  all  poultry  in  the  base  period  (1952). 

^  Composite  retail  price  computed  from  prices  of  round 
steak,  rib  roast,  chuck  roast,  and  hamburger.  Price-spread 
series  for  beef  published  currently  in  The  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation  is  for  Choice  grado  only. 

'  Composite  retail  price  computed  from  retail  prices  of  pork 


chops,  bacon,  whole  ham,  and  estimated  retail  value  of  minor 
pork  products. 

*  Retail  price  and  estimated  farm  value  are  used  in  comput- 
ing retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  market  basket,  but  price- 
spread  .series  for  individual  commodity  is  not  published  cur- 
rently in  The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation. 

'  Computed  from  prices  of  milk  bought  in  grocery  stores 
and  milk  delivered. 

'  Includes  miscellaneous  canned  and  partially  prepared 
foods;  trend  in  retail  cost  carried  by  trend  in  retail  cost  of 
canned  vegetables. 


items  by  its  price  in  January  1953. '^  There- 
fore, the  quantity  weight  of  each  priced  item 
may  represent  more  than  the  estimated  quantity 
of  that  item  bought  by  city  famihes  in  1952. 

Index  Numbers,  1913-56. — While  the  major 
interest  in  farm-retail  spreads  for  farm  food 
products  is  usually  in  current  data  and  in  trends 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  comparisons 
with  earlier  periods  are  of  historical  interest 
and  useful  for  analytical  purposes.  Continuous 
series  of  index  numbers  on  a  1947-49  base  were 
computed  for  the  period  1913  to  date.  Index 
numbers  were  computed  for  retail  cost,  farm 
value,  and  farm-retail  spread  by  "linking"  to- 
gether the  current  and  previous  series  (which 
was  based  on  1935-39  weights)   at  1947.  i" 

The  dollar  figures  for  the  market-basket  se- 
ries which  are  published  currently  can  be  con- 
verted to  comparable  index  numbers  by  divid- 
ing by  the  1947-49  averages  (footnote  1,  table 
48).  As  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar  is  given  in  percentages,  index  numbers 
were  not  computed  for  this  series.  The  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  calculated 
for  the  current  market  basket  averaged  about 
1  percentage  point  below  corresponding  figures 
computed  for  the  previous  series  for  the  period 
1947-52,  mainly  because  of  the  increased 
weight  given  many  processed  foods  in  the  post- 
war period,  which  generally  have  a  lower 
farmer's  share  than  most  other  food  products. 


RELIABILITY    AND    ADEQUACY   OF 
MARKET-BASKET  SERIES 

Purpose  of  Series. — The  retail  cost  of  the 
market  basket  or  of  the  commodity  groups  is 
aimed  at  measuring  the  change  in  price  of  a 
fixed  quantity  of  foods.  The  purpose  of  the 
corresponding  farm-value  series  is  to  measure 
the  change  in  price  or  payments  to  farmers  for 
a  fixed  quantity  of  farm  products.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  the  market-basket  series,  how- 
ever, is  to  measure  the  change  in  the  spread 
between  farm  and  retail  prices;  that  is,  the 
cost  (and  profits)  of  transporting,  processing, 
and  distributing  a  fixed  quantity  of  food  prod- 
ucts from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer.  Another 
purpose  is  to  measure  changes  in  the  percent- 
age that  the  farm  value  is  of  the  retail-store 
cost  or  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's 
retail  food  dollar. 

Limitations  of  Series. — As  the  market  basket 
statistics  are  computed  from  the  series  for  in- 
dividual products,  the  limitations  in  represent- 
ativeness, sampling  errors,  and  other  inade- 
quacies of  data  for  these  series  (pp.68-72)  affect 
the   adequacy    and   reliability    of   the   market 


'  Weights  were  computed  with  prices  for  January  1953 
because  this  was  the  first  month  that  BLS  published  its  re- 
vised index.  BLS  estimated  family  expenditures  for  1952 
were  carried  forward  to  January  1953  on  the  basis  of  price 
trends. 


'"  Previous  series  are  described  in  more  detail  on  pp.  75-76. 
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basket  data.  In  addition,  some  other  limita- 
tions apply  to  the  commodity  groups  and  the 
market  basket.  The  accuracy  and  represent- 
ativeness for  the  market  basket  depend  not 
only  on  the  accuracy  of  the  individual  price- 
spread  series  but  on  how  well  these  series  rep- 
resent other  food  products  for  which  prices  are 
not  available  at  both  the  farm  and  retail  level. 
For  some  groups,  particularly  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  the  estimates  are  less  reliable 
before  1953  because  data  are  available  for  a 
much  smaller  number  of  items. 

The  market-basket  data  probably  are  less 
reliable  for  the  periods  before  the  middle  1930's 
when  both  retail  and  farm  prices  were  not 
available  for  many  products.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  period  1913-19  when  only  a 
small  number  of  farm  foods  were  priced  at 
retail. 

The  market-basket  series  which  were  "linked" 
together  to  obtain  historical  series  of  index 
numbers  varied  somewhat  in  methods  of  com- 
putation. These  differences  should  not  affect, 
to  any  marked  degree,  the  representativeness 
of  these  index  numbers  as  a  measurement  of 
long-term  trends  in  price  spreads  and  farmer's 
shares  of  the  consumer  dollar  spent  for  food 
products. 

For  the  period  1913  to  date,  the  general 
weighting  pattern  in  the  market  basket  was 
changed  only  once.  However,  weights  given 
some  individual  food  items  were  changed  more 
often  as  the  list  of  foods  with  available  farm 
and  retail  prices  changed  frequently.  Changes 
in  the  list  of  foods  were  related  partly  to  the 
adequacy  of  coverage  of  the  indexes  and  partly 
to  the  changes  in  food  production  and  market- 
ing. When  new  commodities  are  added  or 
dropped  from  the  market  basket,  weights  are 
adjusted  so  that  the  level  of  the  retail  cost  of 
the  commodity  group  is  unaffected  by  the 
change  in  the  number  of  commodities.  A  simi- 
lar procedure  is  followed  for  tJie  farm  value  of 
the  group.  The  adjustments  in  weights  for  the 
farm-value  series  are  determined  separately 
from  those  for  the  retail-cost  series  so  that  the 
level  of  the  farm-retail  spread  and  farmer's 
shares  for  the  group  and  market  basket  is  un- 
affected by  the  change  in  weights  in  a  particu- 
lar month.  The  trends  in  the  series  over  time, 
however,  may  be  affected  by  the  change  in 
items  and  adjustment  in  weights. 

COMPARISONS  WITH  FORMER   MARKET- 
BASKET  SERIES 

A  comprehensive  revision  of  the  market- 
basket  data  was  published  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  July-September  1953  issue  of  The  Mar- 
keting and  Transportation  Situation.  Some 
further  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
revised  data  presented  in  this  report  but,  for 
the   most  part,   the   methodology  for   present 


market  basket  is  the  same  as  that  published  in 
1953. 

Data  for  a  market  basket,  representative  of 
1935-39  food  purchases,  were  first  computed 
and  published  in  1945  (36).  In  earlier  price- 
spread  reports  which  were  issued  in  the  mid- 
1930's,  averages  were  computed  by  assigning 
weights  to  foods  for  which  price  spreads  were 
available  {3i,  35).  No  allowance  was  made  for 
other  farm  food  products. 

The  basic  methods  now  used  to  derive  price- 
spread  series  for  individual  commodities  are 
substantially  the  same  as  those  used  previously. 
The  major  changes  in  computing  the  market- 
basket  data  are  in  the  weights  given  individual 
commodities,  in  the  retail-price  series,  and  in 
the  inclusion  of  more  processed  food  products. 
Most  of  these  changes  were  related  to  the  BLS 
revised  Consumer  Price  Index  which  now  rep- 
resents a  larger  segment  of  the  population  than 
before  and  includes  prices  for  a  larger  number 
of  food  items.  Farm  values  and  byproduct  al- 
lowances are  computed  in  the  same  manner  as 
previously  but  new  sources  of  price  data  and 
other  information  have  resulted  in  revised  farm 
values  for  many  commodities. 

The  present  market  basket  relates  to  urban 
families  only.  Retail  prices  are  those  paid  by 
urban  consumers  and  are  not  adjusted  to  rep- 
resent an  average  price  paid  by  all  United 
States  consumers.  The  weights  assigned  to 
individual  foods  in  the  new  market  basket  rep- 
resent purchases  of  farm  food  products  by 
these  urban  families  in  1952.  Formerly,  the 
market-basket  quantities  represented  purchases 
by  all  United  States  consumers  in  the  1935-39 
period  and  retail  prices  were  adjusted  to  rep- 
resent average  United  States  prices. 

The  retail  cost  of  the  present  market  basket 
for  1952  was  about  one-third  larger  than  the 
figure  for  the  market  basket  with  1935-39 
weights.  This  higher  cost  resulted  in  part  from 
the  higher  rate  of  per  capita  food  consumption 
in  1952  than  in  the  prewar  period.  More  proc- 
essed foods  and,  therefore,  more  marketing 
services  were  bought  by  urban  families  in  1952 
than  were  bought  by  the  average  family  in 
1935-39.  Urban  families  buy  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  their  food  than  rural  families,  whose 
purchases  were  included  in  the  previous  mar- 
ket basket.  Also,  the  average  size  of  the  urban 
family  in  1952  (3.3  persons)  was  larger  than 
the  "family"  of  3  consumers  used  previously. 

The  shift  to  new  weights  for  the  market 
basket  resulted  in  some  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  commodity  groups. 
The  largest  change  was  in  the  poultry  and  eggs 
group,  which  accounted  for  11  percent  of  the 
total  retail  cost  of  the  revised  market  basket 
in  1952,  compared  with  7  percent  for  the 
former  series.  The  relative  importance  of  fruits 
and    vegetables    showed    the    largest    decline, 
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from  24.1  percent  to  20.6  percent.  The  relative 
importance  of  meat  products  was  slightly  lower 
in  the  revised  series.  This  resulted  in  part 
from  including  lard  in  the  fats  and  oils  group. 
The  relative  importance  of  other  groups  did 
not  change  significantly. 

Price  spreads  are  now  computed  only  for 
those  products  for  which  both  retail  prices  and 
farm  prices  are  available.  This  means  that 
variations  in  margins  and  farmer's  shares  for 
commodity  groups  and  the  market  basket  are 
dependent  on  the  variations  in  margins  and 
farmer's  shares  for  the  priced  items.  Formerly, 
farm  values  were  computed  for  several  items 
for  which  there  are  prices  received  by  farmers 
but  no  corresponding  retail  prices. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  SERIES 

The  retail-cost  and  farm-value  series  in  the 
market  basket  are  sometimes  compared  with 
other  Government  indexes  of  retail  food  prices 
and  of  prices  of  farm  products.  Trends  in  these 
series  vary  because  of  differences  in  definition 
of  what  the  series  are  supposed  to  measure  and 
differences  in  weights  and  other  methods  of 
calculation. 

Comparison  of  Retail-Cost  Series  with  Other 
Indexes  of  Retail  Food  Prices.  —  Food-price  in- 
dexes are  computed  and  published  in  connec- 
tion with  the  BLS  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  AMS  Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers. 
Beginning  with  1953,  BLS  publishes  a  "food" 
index  including  food  away  from  home  and  a 
"food  at  home"  index.  Formerly,  the  food  in- 
dex did  not  include  restaurant  meals  and  related 
only  to  food  bought  for  consumption  at  home. 
AMS  publishes  an  index  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  food  and  tobacco  beginning  in 
March  1935. 

The  weights  used  in  the  market  basket  are 
necessarily  different  from  those  in  the  other 
series  because  of  the  different  purposes  of  these 
indexes.  The  market  basket  does  not  include 
imported  or  nonfarm  foods.  These  foods  rep- 
resent from  12  to  15  percent  of  the  weight  in 
the  BLS  index  of  food  at  home  and  almost  20 
percent  of  the  AMS  food  and  tobacco  index. 
During  recent  years,  prices  of  some  imported 
foods  have  increased  much  more  than  farm 
food  products.  Coffee  prices  in  early  1957  were 
double  the  1947-49  average ;  the  weight  on  cof- 
fee in  the  BLS  food  index  is  a  substantial  part 
of  the  total  weight  on  imported  foods. 

Beginning  with  January  1953,  the  weights  in 
the  market  basket  are  more  nearly  like  those  in 
the  BLS  food  at  home  index  than  previously. 
There  are  still  several  differences,  however. 
Besides  the  exclusion  of  imported  and  nonfarm 
foods,  prices  of  four  additional  items  (frank- 
furters, luncheon  meat,  vegetable  soup,  and 
baby  food),  which  had  a  relative  importance 
of  6.0  percent  in  the  BLS  food  at  home  index 


in  January  1953,  are  not  used  in  computing 
the  I'etail  cost  of  the  market  basket  because  no 
reliable  estimates  can  be  made  of  farm  product 
equivalents  for  these  products.  The  weight 
carried  by  these  priced  items  is  carried  by 
other  priced  items  in  the  appropriate  commod- 
ity group  of  the  market  basket.  The  use  of 
actual  food  prices  for  computing  the  retail  cost 
also  causes  some  differences  in  trend  as  com- 
pared with  the  computational  methods  used  by 
BLS.  The  effect  of  changes  in  BLS  store 
weights  on  the  market  basket  was  described 
on  p.  67. 

BLS  did  not  make  any  retroactive  calcula- 
tions of  indexes  using  the  revised  weights  in- 
troduced in  January  1953.  AMS  I'ecalculated 
the  market  basket  data  beginning  with  1947. 
Therefore,  during  the  period  1947-52  (and  also 
before  1947)  there  were  differences  in  weights 
that  arose  because  different  time  periods  were 
used  to  derive  weights.  Rapid  shifts  in  sup- 
plies of  perishable  farm  commodities  (meats, 
livestock  products,  fresh  produce)  may  result 
in  yearly  fluctuations  in  relative  proportions 
of  various  products  consumed  in  addition  to 
other  basic  trends  in  consumer  eating  habits, 
such  as  shifts  away  from  grain  products  and 
potatoes.  The  year  or  period  of  years  used  as 
the  base  for  determining  weights  may  be  an 
important  factor  in  affecting  trends  in  various 
indexes. 

Comparison  of  Farm-Value  Series  with  Prices 
Received  hy  Farmers. — The  farm-value  series 
is  not  equivalent  to  the  AMS  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers.  The  farm-value  series  is 
for  food  products  only,  and  the  weights  are 
those  used  for  the  retail-cost  series.  The  farm- 
value  series  for  beef  does  not  reflect,  for  ex- 
ample, all  of  the  seasonal  change  in  prices  re- 
ceived for  cattle  because  it  measures  only  the 
farm  value  of  higher  grades  of  cattle  (the 
only  grades  for  which  BLS  prices  are  available 
at  retail)  and,  of  course,  is  not  affected  by 
prices  of  stockers  and  feeders.  The  weights 
used  in  the  AMS  "prices  received"  index  are 
for  different  time  periods  and  reflect  all  sales 
of  products,  including  foods  for  exports  and 
nonfood  products.  In  addition,  changes  in  the 
farm  values  of  those  commodities  for  which 
byproduct  allowances  are  made  are  affected  by 
changes  in  prices  of  the  byproducts. 

MEAT  PRODUCTS 

Price-spread  series  are  published  for  Choice 
grade  beef,  pork  (excluding  lard),  and  lamb. 
Annual  data  are  given  for  1919-56,  with  quar- 
terly data  beginning  in  1947  (tables  51-53,  pp. 
103-5).  Data  for  the  meat  products  group  in 
the  market  basket,  which  are  based  on  estimates 
for  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veal,  are  published 
quarterly  beginning  in  1947  in  table  49,  page  101. 
Index   numbers  for  the  group,   annual   1919- 
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56,  are  given  in  table  50,  page  102. 

BEEF,  CHOICE  GRADE 

U.S.  Choice  grade  beef  usually  accounts  for 
about  half  of  our  total  supply  of  block  beef. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  only  grade  of  beef  for 
which  adequate  statistical  data  are  available 
for  the  calculation  and  publication  of  a  price- 
spread  series  on  a  continuing  basis.  BLS  prices 
are  for  Choice  grade  carcass  cuts  but  AMS 
prices  received  by  farmers  are  for  all  beef 
cattle.  Data  are  more  adequate,  however,  for 
adjusting  prices  received  by  farmers  to  rep- 
resent Choice  grade  slaughter  cattle  than  for 
adjusting  retail  prices  to  represent  all  beef 
(including  processed)  products. 

Farin  Value 

The  gross  farm  value  of  beef  cattle  equiva- 
lent to  1  pound  of  Choice  grade  retail  cuts  is 
the  estimated  price  received  by  farmers  for 
Choice  grade  beef  cattle  multiplied  by  the  farm 
product  equivalent  of  2.16  pounds.  The  net 
farm  value  is  that  portion  of  the  gross  farm 
value  imputed  to  carcass  meat,  after  allowance 
for  the  value  of  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 

Farm  Equivalent.  —  The  estimate  of  2.16 
pounds  of  beef  cattle  necessary  for  1  pound  of 
carcass  cuts  was  derived  by  using  an  average 
carcass  yield  of  58  percent  of  live  weight  and 
a  retail  yield  of  80  pounds  from  100  pounds  of 
carcass,  or  46.4  pounds  of  retail  cuts  from  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  Choice  grade  cattle. 
These  are  estimated  average  yields  as  actual 
yields  vary  depending  upon  the  method  of  cut- 
ting, quantities  boned,  live  weight  of  cattle,  and 
other  factors. 

Prices  Received  l>y  Farmers. — Prices  received 
for  U.S.  Choice  grade  slaughter  cattle,  which 
are  used  in  computing  the  farm  value,  are  esti- 
mated by  adding  a  "premium"  for  Choice  grade 
to  the  estimated  price  received  by  farmers  for  all 
slaughter  cattle.  AMS  average  prices  received 
for  cattle  include  prices  of  all  classes,  qualities, 
and  kinds  of  slaughter  cattle  and  also  prices 
of  breeding  cattle  and  feeder  cattle.  The  effect 
of  prices  of  feeder  cattle  on  annual  average 
prices  for  slaughter  cattle  is  small  but  its  effect 
on  monthly  averages  is  often  fairly  substantial 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year — September 
through  December.  Therefore,  monthly  changes 
in  the  estimated  price  received  by  farmers  for 
all  slaughter  cattle  are  determined  by  monthly 
changes  in  the  prices  paid  by  packers  for  all 
cattle  slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection. 
But  the  actual  level  is  "tied"  to  the  annual 
average  price  received  by  farmers  because  the 
cost  to  packers  includes  the  marketing  ex- 
penses of  beef  cattle  from  sale  by  farmers 
until  purchase  by  a  packer  at  a  livestock  market. 

Premium  for  Choice  Grade. — The  monthly 
premium  for  Choice  grade  slaughter  cattle  is 


the  difference  between  an  estimated  cost  to 
packers  of  Choice  grade  cattle  and  the  aver- 
age cost  to  packers  for  all  cattle  slaughtered 
under  Federal  inspection.  The  latter  series  is 
published  in  Livestock  Market  News,  a  weekly 
publication  of  the  Livestock  Division,  AMS. 
The  premium  for  Choice  grade  varies  by 
months  because  of  the  variation  in  marketings 
of  cattle  by  grades.  Cattle  slaughtered  are  of 
higher  average  grade  in  the  summer  than  in 
the  winter. 

The  estimated  cost  to  packers  of  Choice 
grade  slaughter  cattle  is  derived  from  prices 
for  Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Sioux  City,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  South  St.  Paul,  and  Denver  markets.  ^^ 
The  weighted  average  prices  of  Choice  grade 
steers  in  these  seven  markets  are  adjusted 
downward  to  allow  for  lower  prices  of  Choice 
grade  heifers.  This  price  adjustment  for  hei- 
fers is  based  on  the  differences  between  the 
market  quotations  for  900-1,100  pound  Choice 
grade  steers  and  600-800  pound  Choice  grade 
heifers  in  the  seven  markets. 

Prices  and  quantities  by  grades  are  available 
in  seven  markets  beginning  in  1956.  From 
January  1949  through  1955,  these  data  were 
available  in  three  of  these  markets — Chicago, 
Sioux  City,  and  Omaha.  Before  1949,  esti- 
mated differentials  between  Choice  grade  mar- 
ket prices  and  prices  paid  by  packers  for  all 
grades  in  13  cities  were  used.  Weights  for 
averaging  prices  in  the  13  cities  were  changed 
quarterly  but  were  rough  estimates  only. 

Byproduct  Allowances. — To  secure  compar- 
ability at  the  farm  level  with  retail  value  of 
carcass  beef,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  the 
portion  of  the  price  received  by  farmers  which 
should  be  imputed  to  byproducts.  As  the  retail 
price  is  for  carcass  cuts  only,  allowance  is  made 
for  both  edible  and  inedible  byproducts.  Oleo 
oil,  tallow,  hides,  bones,  edible  offal  (liver, 
hearts,  tongues,  etc.),  casings,  and  head  meat 
are  obtained  as  byproducts  of  the  slaughter  of 
beef  cattle.  The  principal  inedible  byproduct 
in  terms  of  value  is  hides ;  the  principal  edible 
byproduct  is  liver. 

The  value  of  the  average  quantities  of  meat 
and  nonmeat  byproducts  from  100  pounds  of 
live  weight  is  computed  from  prices  quoted  in 
the  "National  Provisioner"  for  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market.  The  percentage  that  the 
value  of  these  byproducts  represents  of  the 
combined  wholesale  value  of  byproducts  and 
58  pounds  of  Choice  grade  carcass  beef  in 
Chicago  is  applied  to  the  gross  farm  value  to 
obtain  the  estimated  byproduct  allowance  at 
the  farm  level.  Percentages  computed  in  this 
way  are  assumed  to  represent  the  portions  of 

"  Weighted  average  prices  of  steers  sold  out  of  first  hands 
for  slaughter,  reported  by  grades  in  Livestock  Market  News, 
a  weekly  publication  of  the  Livestock  Division  of  AMS. 
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the  gross  farm  value  ascribed  to  meat  and  non- 
meat  byproducts.  Percentages  are  calculated 
each  month  to  reflect  relative  variation  in 
prices.  Some  byproduct  items  are  priced  on  a 
cleaned  basis  and  include  some  packaging, 
which  tends  to  increase  the  percentage  attrib- 
uted to  byproducts.  However,  medicinal  prod- 
ucts are  not  included  because  price  series  are 
not  available. 

Retail  Prices 

BLS  prices  only  three  retail  cuts  of  Choice 
grade  beef — round  steak,  rib  roast,  and  chuck 
roast — which  account  for  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  weight  of  cuts  from  the  carcass. 
Hamburger,  most  of  which  comes  from  grades 
lower  than  Choice,  also  is  priced.  The  aver- 
age composite  price  per  pound  of  the  entire 
46.4  pounds  of  retail  cuts  is  estimated  from  the 
prices  of  these  items.  The  percentage  weights 
used  to  weight  BLS  prices  were  obtained  by 
grouping  the  estimated  average  yields  of  retail 
cuts  from  100  pounds  of  carcass.  In  grouping 
the  cuts,  consideration  was  given  to  similarity 
of  price  trends  and  to  the  wholesale  cut  from 
which  the  retail  cut  comes.  The  yields  and 
weights  are  as  follows: 


Retail  cut  Pound)  Pereentaoa  weight) 

Round  steak,  top 3.75 

Round  steak,  bottom 4. 85 

Boneless  rump 3.45 

Top  sirloin 4.80 

Porterhouse  steak. 6.80 

Sirloin  steak 7. 25 

Flank  steak .65 

Total  on  round  steak 31.55  39.5 

Rib  roast 6.25 

Blade  roast 2.65 

Total  on  rib  roast-- 8.90  11.1 

Chuck  roast 7.95 

Boneless  stew 8. 90 

Cross  rib 4.75 

Corner  piece 1.80 

Thick  plate 1.45 

Navel 5.75 

Brisket,  bone  in 5.00 

Total  on  chuck  roast 35 .  60  44 . 5 

Hamburger  (trimmings) 3.95  4.9 

Total 80.00  100.0 


The  level  and  trend  of  prices  computed  in 
this  manner  were  checked  by  use  of  prices  of 
all  cuts  collected  in  New  York  City  by  the 
Market  News  Service  in  a  small  number  of 
retail  stores  and  from  prices  collected  in  stu- 
dies by  the  Market  Organization  and  Costs 
Branch. 

Before  1943,  a  larger  number  of  cuts  were 
priced  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in 
some  years.  For  the  period  1919-42,  composite 
retail  prices  were  calculated  by  using  estimat- 
ing equations.    These  equations  were  based  on 


statistical  regression  analyses  which  used  the 
composite  price  of  all  cuts  in  the  New  York 
City  series  as  the  dependent  variable  and  the 
BLS  prices  in  New  York  City  for  the  cuts  for 
which  prices  were  available  on  a  national  aver- 
age basis  as  independent  variables.  The  equa- 
tion was  changed  when  the  number  of  cuts 
priced  was  changed.  Estimating  equations, 
based  on  postwar  price  relationships  in  these 
series,  gave  more  erratic  results  than  the  cur- 
rent method  of  percentage  weights  which 
groups  carcass  cuts  by  similarity  of  type  and 
price  trend. 

PORK 

Price  spreads  as  now  calculated  are  estimates 
for  pork  sold  as  retail  cuts — hams,  picnics, 
bacon,  loin  cuts,  spare  ribs,  Boston  butts,  and 
jowl  meat — about  47  pounds  of  fresh  and  cured 
pork  from  100  pounds  of  live  hog.  They  are 
estimated  for  retail  cuts  only  because  adequate 
data  are  not  available  for  valuing  at  I'etail  the 
meat  made  into  sausage,  canned,  or  otherwise 
processed. 

Farm  Value 

The  gross  farm  value  of  hogs  equivalent  to  1 
pound  of  retail  cuts  is  the  estimated  average 
price  received  by  farmers,  which  is  adjusted 
to  exclude  prices  of  sows,  multiplied  by  2.13 
pounds.  The  net  farm  value  is  that  part  of  the 
gross  farm  value  imputed  to  pork  for  retail 
cuts,  after  allowance  for  the  value  of  lard, 
"variety"  meats  and  inedible  byproducts. 

Farm  Product  Equivalent. — The  equivalent  of 
2.13  pounds  of  hog  per  pound  of  retail  cuts  was 
obtained  from  the  estimate  of  47  pounds  of 
fresh  and  cured  retail  cuts  per  100  pounds  of 
hog.  The  average  yield  of  pork  and  lard  was 
estimated  at  70  pounds.  The  other  products  are 
8  pounds  of  variety  meats  such  as  heart,  liver, 
tongue,  head  meat,  pigs  feet  and  trimmings, 
and  15  pounds  of  lard.  The  47  pounds  of 
fresh  and  cured  cuts  allows  for  curing  and 
smoking,  slicing  of  bacon,  and  small  cutting 
losses. 

Prices  Received  by  Farmers. — A  premium  is 
added  to  the  AMS  price  received  by  farmers 
for  hogs  to  take  account  of  the  lower  prices  of 
heavy  sows  which  do  not  normally  reach  the 
consumer  as  retail  cuts,  but  are  canned  or 
sold  for  institutional  use.  The  premium  is 
based  on  the  average  cost  to  packers  and  ship- 
pers in  eight  Corn  Belt  markets  (7  before 
1951).  The  average  cost  of  barrows  and  gilts 
and  the  average  cost  of  sows  in  the  eight  mar- 
kets are  weighted  together  to  obtain  an  aver- 
age cost  to  packers  and  shippers  for  all  hogs 
in  these  markets.  The  difference  between  the 
average  for  barrows  and  gilts  and  for  all  hogs 
is  the  premium  which  is  added  to  the  AMS 
price  received  by  farmers  for  all  hogs.    This 
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premium  is  relatively  small  except  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  it  may  amount  to  5  to  10 
percent  of  the  average  price  for  all  hogs.  The 
cost-to-packer  data  are  not  available  before 
1938.  The  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  hogs  other  than  sows  during  1919-37  was 
estimated  by  applying  to  the  monthly  published 
price  a  ratio  for  each  month  computed  from 
3-year  averages  (1938-40)  from  the  cost-to- 
packer  data.  These  monthly  adjusted  prices 
were  averaged  to  obtain  an  annual  average 
price  for  hogs  other  than  sows. 

Byproduct  Allowance. — The  byproduct  allow- 
ance is  that  part  of  the  gross  farm  value  im- 
puted to  the  variety  meats,  lard,  and  inedible 
byproducts  such  as  bristles.  The  value  of  in- 
edible byproducts  is  estimated  as  1.5  percent 
of  the  gross  farm  value.  The  farm  value  of 
the  variety  meats  and  lard  is  computed  from 
wholesale  price  relationships  of  pork  products 
at  Chicago.  That  is,  for  each  month  a  ratio  of 
the  value  of  the  edible  byproducts  to  the  total 
wholesale  value  of  all  pork  products  is  com- 
puted and  applied  to  the  gross  farm  value.  ^2 

Retail  Prices 

Retail  prices  collected  by  BLS  are  available 
for  only  three  cuts — smoked  whole  ham,  sliced 
bacon,  and  center  pork  chops.  The  value  of 
the  major  pork  products  is  estimated  by  weight- 
ing the  prices  of  these  three  cuts  by  their  aver- 
age yields  per  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  plus 
additional  weight  to  include  the  value  of  end 
chops  and  smoked  picnics.  The  weights  used 
are: 

Pound 

Pork  chops,  center  cut . 7 .  58 

WTiole  ham,  smoked 14. 67 

Sliced  bacon 11.85 

Total -  -         34.10 

The  major  products  for  which  the  value  is 
estimated  by  use  of  the  above  weights  account 
for  about  36.5  pounds  from  100  pounds  of 
hog.  13  The  additional  weight  on  the  three 
products  was  calculated  by  a  regression  analy- 
sis, using  New  York  market  news  data.  The 
value  of  end  chops  and  picnics  was  used  as 
the  dependent  variable  and  related  to  prices 
of  center  chops,  whole  ham,  and  sliced  bacon. 
The  value  of  about  9.5  pounds  of  end  chops  and 
picnics  is  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  the  value 
of  3.30  pounds  of  center  chops,  1.93  pounds  of 
whole  ham,  and  1.85  pounds  of  sliced  bacon. 
Prices  now  available  are  not  adequate  for  re- 
liable estimates  of  the  total  value  of  the  major 
cuts;  beginning  in  February  1957,  prices  of 
additional  loin  cuts  and  picnics  (that  may  im- 
prove the  estimates  of  a  composite  retail  price) 
are  collected  by  BLS  in  four  cities. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  36.5  pounds  of 
major  products — chops,  hams,  bacon,  and  pic- 


nics— is  inflated  to  include  spare  ribs,  Boston 
butts,  and  jowl  meat.  The  inflation  factors 
which  vary  by  months  are  computed  from 
wholesale  price  relationships  in  Chicago.  This 
method  assumes  that  the  same  price  relation- 
ships are  maintained  at  the  retail  level.  The 
average  price  per  pound  of  all  pork  cuts  in 
table  53  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  inflated 
value  by  47 — the  estimated  number  of  pounds 
at  retail  from  100  pounds  of  hog. 

For  the  period  1934-38,  the  value  of  the 
major  products  was  estimated  by  weighting 
prices  of  whole  ham,  sliced  bacon,  loin  roasts, 
and  picnics  as  follows:  Whole  ham,  12.74 
pounds ;  sliced  bacon,  10.00  pounds ;  loin  roasts, 
8.56  pounds;  and  picnics,  5.23  pounds.  The 
values  for  this  period  were  adjusted  upward  by 
3  percent  to  join  the  series  to  that  for  later 
years.  This  adjustment  also  makes  allowance 
for  valuing  the  pork  loin  as  chops  instead  of 
roasts.  Before  1934,  prices  were  available  for 
only  sliced  bacon,  sliced  ham,  and  pork  chops, 
which  were  also  priced  during  1934-38.  Monthly 
data  for  1934-38  were  used  to  compute  an 
estimating  (regression)  equation  for  determin- 
ing the  value  of  the  major  products  before  1934. 

LAMB 

Data  for  lamb  are  less  adequate  for  com- 
puting price  spreads  than  those  for  beef  and 
pork,  especially  data  for  computing  retail 
prices  and  pelt  and  other  byproduct  allowances. 

Farm  Value 

The  gross  farm  value  of  lamb  equivalent  to 
1  pound  of  retail  cuts  is  the  price  received  by 
farmers  for  lamb  multiplied  by  a  farm  product 
equivalent  which  varies  by  months  and  aver- 
ages 2.37  pounds.  The  net  farm  value  is  that 
portion  of  the  gross  value  attributed  to  the 
carcass  cuts. 

Farm  Product  Equivalent. — The  yield  of  car- 
cass from  live  weight  of  lamb  varies  by  months 
because  of  the  varying  length  and  weight  of  wool 
on  the  pelt.  Carcass  yields  range  from  46.0  to 
48.7  percent  of  live  weight.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  retail  cuts  average  90  percent  of  the  carcass 
weight.  Reducing  the  carcass  yields  to  retail 
weight  gives  farm  product  equivalents  ranging 
from  2.28  to  2.42  pounds  of  live  lamb  for  1 
pound  of  carcass  cuts. 

Byproduct  Allowance. — To  compare  farm 
prices  of  lamb  with  retail  prices  of  carcass 
cuts,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  not  only  for  the 
loss  of  weight  between  farm  and  retail  sales 


'-  Chicago  wholesale  values  are  those  computed  by  the 
Livestock  Division,  AMS,  to  obtain  estimates  of  the  total 
wholesale  value  of  all  hog  products. 

"jThe  weights  total  less  than  36.5  pounds  because  the  addi- 
tional weights  added  to  the  3  priced  cuts  represent  lower 
priced  cuts  on  the  average. 
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but  also  to  estimate  the  portion  of  the  farm 
price  which  should  be  imputed  to  the  carcass. 
The  value  imputed  to  pelt  is  obtained  by  use 
of  a  method  illustrated  in  a  trade  publication.^^ 
The  trend  in  value  of  pelts  is  carried  by  the 
Boston  price  of  a  specified  grade  of  wool.  The 
trend  in  the  value  of  meat  byproducts  which 
averages  from  4  to  5  percent  of  the  gross  farm 
value  of  lamb  is  carried  by  the  trend  in  aver- 
age market  price  of  live  lamb. 

Retail  Price 

BLS  collects  prices  of  leg  of  lamb,  which  in 
the  past  was  often  said  to  be  an  approximate 
average  of  the  price  of  all  cuts.  Instead  of 
using  the  price  of  leg  of  lamb  as  representative 
of  the  average,  however,  a  monthly  ratio  of  the 
average  price  of  all  cuts  to  the  price  of  leg  of 
lamb  is  computed  from  Market  News  retail 
prices  collected  in  New  York  City.  This  ratio 
is  applied  to  the  BLS  price  of  leg  to  estimate 
the  composite  retail  price  of  all  retail  cuts  of 
lamb.  Beginning  in  February  1957,  prices  of 
4  additional  lamb  cuts  are  being  collected  by 
BLS  in  5  cities.  These  5  cities  represent 
major  lamb-consuming  centers.  When  avail- 
able, these  prices  will  be  used  in  addition  to 
leg  of  lamb  price  to  estimate  the  average  price 
of  all  cuts. 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the  meat 
products  group  in  table  49  are  based  on  es- 
timates for  beef,  pork,  lamb,  and  veal.  Lamb 
and  veal  are  of  relatively  minor  importance. 
For  the  relative  importance  of  the  meat  prod- 
ucts group  in  the  market  basket  and  the  relative 
importance  of  these  items  in  the  meat  products 
group,  see  table  43,  page  73. 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  beef  and 
pork  that  are  weighted  with  lamb  and  veal  to 
obtain  the  estimates  for  the  meat  products 
group  are  not  those  for  Choice  grade  beef  and 
retail  cuts  of  pork  which  were  described  in  the 
preceding  section.  These  series  were  not  used 
because  their  trends  do  not  necessarily  rep- 
resent the  trend  for  all  grades  and  kinds  of 
beef  and  pork  bought  by  consumers.  The  series 
used  for  the  group  totals  were  derived  as  a 
closer  approximation  to  all  beef,  including 
lower  grades  sold  both  as  retail  cuts  and  proc- 
essed, and  all  pork  including  that  not  normally 
sold  as  cuts.  The  series  for  Choice  grade  lamb 
were  used  as  trend  for  all  lamb  and  mutton,  as 
mutton  and  lower  grades  of  lamb  are  relatively 
unimportant  in  the  totals  for  all  meat.  The 
methods  used  to  estimate  the  beef,  pork,  and 
veal  components  of  the  product  group  are  dis- 
cussed in  the  succeeding  paragraphs. 

The  weights  used  for  the  period  1947  to  date 
are  based  on  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


estimated  expenditures  of  urban  families  for 
meat  products  in  1952.  Some  adjustments  were 
made,  however,  to  increase  the  weight  on  beef 
relative  to  pork,  to  make  the  weights  more  rep- 
resentative of  average  consumption  patterns 
in  the  postwar  period.  The  BLS  expenditure 
survey,  from  which  their  expenditure  weights 
were  derived,  was  taken  in  1951,  a  year  in 
which  per  capita  consumption  of  beef  was  at 
the  lowest  point  since  1944  while  per  capita 
pork  consumption  was  near  its  highest  postwar 
point. 

Out  of  total  per  family  expenditures  of  over 
$280  in  1952,  expenditures  for  cold  cuts,  frank- 
furters, smoked  sausage,  canned  meat,  chopped 
meat,  baby  foods,  hearts,  kidneys,  etc.  amounted 
to  about  $50.  Only  two  of  the  above  items  are 
priced  by  BLS  at  retail.  They  are  frankfurters 
and  canned  luncheon  meat  (pork)  but  no  in- 
formation is  available  on  the  value  of  meat 
going  into  these  products  or  what  the  spread 
might  be.  Therefore,  the  retail  prices  were  not 
used.  To  include  the  expenditure  for  these 
processed  meats,  the  total  was  allocated  to  ex- 
penditures for  beef  and  pork  before  comput- 
ing quantity  weights — two-thirds  to  beef  and 
one-third  to  pork. 

Annual  indexes  in  table  50  for  1947-56  were 
computed  from  the  data  in  table  49.  Before 
1947  the  weights  for  the  different  kinds  of 
meat  were  based  on  1935-39  average  expend- 
iture per  family  of  three  persons.  The  propor- 
tions are  similar  to  those  for  the  later  period, 
with  proportions  of  beef  and  pork  changed 
very  little  but  with  relatively  more  weight  on 
veal  and  lamb.  The  series  for  the  two  periods 
are  joined  at  1947.  Some  variation  in  methods 
of  computing  the  separate  series  before  1947 
was  necessary  because  of  lack  of  comparable 
data. 

Beef 

Because  of  the  wide  range  in  prices  by  grade 
of  cattle  and  beef,  this  item  presents  the  major 
problem  in  computing  the  retail  cost  and  farm 
value  of  the  meat  products  group.  No  really 
satisfactory  data  are  available  that  will  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  both  farm  and  retail  price 
trends,  particularly  from  month  to  month  with- 
in a  year. 

Retail  Price. — The  average  retail  price  of 
beef  used  in  the  meat  products  group  is  com- 
puted from  the  prices  collected,  by  BLS  for 
three  Choice  cuts  and  the  prices  of  hamburger 
— the  same  prices  as  used  for  estimating  the 
average  retail  price  of  Choice  grade  beef.  The 
weights  which  correspond  to  those  used  by 
BLS  in  its  food  price  index,  expressed  as 
percentages,  are: 


'■'  Lamb  Facts,   a  publication  of  the  National   Livestock 
Producers  Association. 
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Itfm  Percent 

Round  Steak 28.6 

Rib  roast 6.9 

Chuck  roast 28. 3 

Hamburger 36. 2 

Total 100.0 

Weighting  the  prices  by  these  weights  gives 
average  prices  several  cents  lower  than  those 
estimated  for  Choice  grade  cuts  because  of  the 
much  heavier  weight  on  hamburger.  During 
periods  of  increased  marketings  of  lower  grade 
cattle,  hamburger  prices  appeared  to  fall  more 
than  prices  of  Choice  grade  cuts  and,  therefore, 
may  reflect  in  part  the  relatively  lower  prices 
for  the  lower  grade  cattle.  Composite  prices 
estimated  in  this  way  may  reflect  reasonably 
well  the  trend  in  the  average  prices  of  all  fresh 
beef  sold  in  retail  stores  but  probably  not  the 
prices  of  the  25  percent  or  more  of  beef  sold  in 
processed  form.  Prices  of  processed  products 
tend  to  be  less  variable  than  prices  of  fresh  beef. 

Fami  \'alue. — The  net  farm  value  of  beef  for 
the  meat  products  group  is  estimated  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  retail  price  the  farm-retail 
spread  for  Choice  grade  beef.  This  procedure 
assumes  that  the  spread  for  Choice  grade  beef 
is  representative  of  that  for  all  grades  of  beef. 
The  trend  in  the  farm  values  obtained  by  this 
procedure  does  not  always  follow  the  trend 
in  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  beef  cattle, 
particularly  during  periods  of  unusually  heavy 
marketings  of  lower  grade  slaughter  cattle  and 
of  stocker  and  feeder  cattle. 

Pork 

For  the  meat  products  group,  the  individual 
price  spread  series  for  pork  cuts  is  adjusted  to 
represent  all  pork  products  (excluding  lard). 

FarmValue. — The  gross  farm  value  is  the 
AMS  price  per  pound  received  by  farmers  multi- 
plied by  1.82  pounds,  estimated  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent of  1  pound  of  pork  at  retail.  This  assumes  55 
pounds  of  pork  (fresh  and  processed)  from  100 
pounds  live  weight  and  further  assumes  that 
processing  of  some  of  the  products  does  not 
change  the  average  yield.  The  byproduct  allow- 
ance is  the  value  imputed  to  lard  and  inedible 
byproducts,  with  the  lard  value  computed  from 
Chicago  wholesale  price  relationships  on  a 
fresh-weight  basis. 

Retail  Price. — The  retail  price  is  estimated 
by  adding  the  margin  for  retail  cuts  of  pork 
(table  53  )  to  the  net  farm  value.  This  pro- 
cedure assumes  that  the  farm-retail  spread  for 
the  processed  products  averages  about  the  same 
as  for  the  retail  cuts. 

Lamb 

The  price-spread  series  for  lamb  is  used  in  the 
meat  products  group  without  any  change.  Ex- 
penditures for  lamb  also  include  mutton  but,  as 


the  total  weight  in  the  group  is  less  than  5  per- 
cent, any  adjustment  for  the  lower  price  of  mut- 
ton would  have  little  affect  on  the  group. 

Veal 

A  price-spread  series  for  all  veal  is  estimated 
for  use  in  computing  the  meat  products  group. 
The  only  cut  lor  which  BLS  retail  prices  az-e 
available  is  veal  cutlets.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  may  include  prices  of  larger  calves  as 
well  as  prices  of  veal  calves. 

Farm  Value. — The  farm  value  weighted  into 
the  meat  products  group  is  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  price  received  by  farmers  for  calves 
by  an  estimated  farm  equivalent  of  2.0  pounds 
of  live  weight  for  1  pound  of  retail  cuts.  The 
equivalent  is  based  on  an  average  dressing  yield 
of  55  percent  and  a  retail  weight  of  91  percent 
of  carcass  weight.  Data  are  not  available  for 
calculating  byproduct  adjustment  factors; 
therefore,  those  for  beef  are  used  for  veal. 

Retail  Prices. — Retail  prices  beginning  in  1939 
are  estimated  by  computing  a  ratio  of  average 
price  for  all  cuts  to  average  price  of  cutlets 
using  New  York  Market  News  data,  and  apply- 
ing this  ratio  to  the  average  price  of  veal  cutlets 
reported  by  the  BLS.  Before  1939,  a  constant 
ratio  was  used. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Price-spread  series  are  published  for  ice 
cream,  butter,  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  fluid 
milk  (tables  56-60,  pp.  108-11).  Data  for  the 
dairy  products  group  in  the  market  basket  are 
given  quarterly,  beginning  in  1947,  in  table  54, 
page  106.  Index  numbers  for  the  group,  annual 
1919-56,  are  given  in  table  55,  page  107. 

FLUID  MILK 

Retail  Prices 

Farm-retail  spreads  for  milk  are  on  a  per 
quart  basis  (table  60,  p.  Ill) .  The  retail  prices 
are  weighted  averages  of  prices  for  milk  de- 
livered to  homes  and  that  sold  in  retail  stores. 
Before  June  1941,  the  BLS  collected  prices  only 
for  milk  delivered  to  homes.  Average  prices 
for  milk  sold  in  stores  were  estimated  for  the 
period  before  that  date  by  multiplying  the 
corresponding  annual  average  BLS  prices  for 
milk  delivered  to  homes  by  the  ratio  of  the 
monthly  store  prices  to  delivered  prices  during 
June-December  1941. 

To  reflect  the  change  in  the  proportion  of 
milk  delivered  to  homes  and  sold  in  retail  stores, 
the  AMS  has  gradually  increased  the  weight 
assigned  to  retail-store  prices  in  computing  the 
weighted  average.  According  to  BLS  data,  the 
proportion  of  milk  sold  in  retail  stores  increased 
from  30  percent  of  the  total  in  1935  to  52  per- 
cent in  1952.    Beginning  with  1953,  the  AMS 
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has  used  weights  of  48  percent  for  delivered 
milk  and  52  percent  for  store  milk. 

Annual  prices  for  1922-34  were  derived  by 
reducing  the  BLS  prices  for  delivered  milk  by 
a  constant  percentage,  determined  from  the 
ratio  of  the  weighted  average  of  store  and  de- 
livered prices  to  delivered  prices  alone.  The 
store  prices  had  a  weight  of  only  30  percent  in 
1935,  so  the  adjusted  BLS  delivered  price  was 
less  than  2  percent  higher  than  the  weighted 
average  price. 

BLS  prices  for  delivered  milk  before  January 
1953  were  reduced  by  2.1  percent  to  adjust 
prices  in  the  56  large  cities  (in  the  BLS  sample 
before  1953)  to  a  level  comparable  with  the 
46-city  prices  now  available.      (See  p.  67.) 

The  BLS  average  retail  prices  of  milk  are 
based  on  price  quotations  mainly  for  single- 
quart  purchases,  as  purchases  of  1  quart  at  a 
time  generally  are  the  most  common.  The  BLS 
does  not  collect  prices  of  milk  in  gallon  con- 
tainers. In  some  areas  when  the  consumer 
buys  2  or  more  quarts  at  a  time,  the  price  per 
quart  is  lower  than  the  single-quart  price. 
Retail  prices  in  this  series  are  for  that  reason 
somewhat  higher  than  average  prices  of  all  milk 
bought  by  consumers  and  the  farm-retail 
spreads  are  somewhat  wider. 

Farm  Value 

To  calculate  the  farm  value  of  a  quart  of 
milk,  the  estimated  average  price  per  100 
pounds  farmers  receive  for  Class  I  milk  is 
divided  by  100  and  the  resulting  figure  is  multi- 
plied by  2.18,  the  farm  product  equivalent.  It 
is  estimated  that  farmers  sell  2.18  pounds  of 
Class  I  milk  for  every  quart  sold  to  consumers. 
The  average  weight  of  the  milk  in  a  quart  con- 
tainer is  estimated  to  be  2.15.  The  difference 
between  these  two  quantities  is  wasted  during 
marketing. 

Prices  Received  by  Farmers. — The  farm  value 
is  now  computed  from  a  weighted  average  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  Class  I  milk  dis- 
tributed in  44  cities,  28  of  which  are  among  the 
46  cities  in  which  BLS  collects  retail  prices. 
Data  are  not  available  for  the  other  18  BLS 
cities.  Because  of  this,  data  for  16  substitute 
cities  are  used  in  calculating  the  weighted  aver- 
age price  received  by  farmers.  These  16  mar- 
kets were  chosen  as  substitutes  for  the  18  BLS 
cities  mainly  because  they  are  located  relatively 
near  those  cities.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  milk  distributed  in  the  44  cities  are  aver- 
aged by  using  the  same  city  weights  as  BLS 
uses  in  calculating  weighted  averages  of  retail 
prices  in  its  46  cities.  The  weights  of  the  18 
BLS  cities  for  which  no  farm-price  data  are 
available  are  assigned  the  16  substitute  cities. 
The  28  BLS  cities  for  which  farm  prices  of  milk 
are  available  account  for  about  70  percent  of 
the  total  city  weights.     In  1956  the  weighted 


average  price  of  milk  in  the  44  cities  was  less 
than  1  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  28 
cities  in  the  BLS  group  for  which  farm  price 
data  are  available.  Most  of  the  18  BLS  cities 
for  which  data  are  not  available  had  less  than 
30,000  population  in  1950. 

Data  relating  to  prices  received  by  fai-mers 
for  Class  I  milk  distributed  in  42  cities  are 
taken  from  the  "Fluid  Milk  and  Cream  Report," 
published  monthly  by  AMS.  Data  for  the  other 
2  of  the  44  cities  are  taken  from  the  "Dairy 
Information  Bulletin,"  issued  monthly  by  the 
California  Federal-State  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service.  The  "Fluid  Milk  and  Cream 
Report"  gives  the  price  per  100  pounds  paid  by 
dealers  in  each  market  for  milk  of  basic  butter- 
fat  test,  f.o.b.  city,  the  adjustment  in  price  for 
deviations  from  the  basic  butterfat  content,  and 
the  approximate  fat  test  of  milk  sold  to  con- 
sumers. The  f.o.b.  price  in  each  city  is  ad- 
justed to  the  level  appropriate  for  the  butterfat 
content  typical  of  milk  sold  to  consumers  in  that 
city.  An  estimate  of  average  charges  for  haul- 
ing milk  from  country  points  to  the  city  is  de- 
ducted from  the  adjusted  f.o.b.  price.  The  city 
prices  thus  adjusted  are  weighted  to  obtain  the 
average  price  from  which  the  farm  value  is 
calculated. 

Farm  values  for  the  years  before  1946  were 
calculated  from  prices  derived  from  a  series  of 
prices  paid  by  dealers  for  3.5  percent  milk  for 
city  distribution.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  collected  these  prices  for  many  years. 
The  ratio  method  was  used  to  adjust  these 
prices  to  a  level  comparable  with  prices  for 
1946  and  later  years. 

BUTTER 

The  farm-retail  spread  for  butter  is  derived 
from  the  BLS  average  price  per  pound  of  butter 
and  the  weighted  average  of  the  farm  values 
for  butter  made  from  farm-separated  cream 
and  for  that  made  with  cream  from  whole  milk 
that  creameries  bought  from  farmers.  Retail 
prices  for  1952  and  earlier  years  were  reduced 
by  0.6  percent  to  make  them  comparable  with 
BLS  prices  after  1952.     (See  p.  67.) 

Farm  Value 

It  is  estimated  that  74  percent  of  the  produc- 
tion of  creamery  butter  in  1947  was  made  from 
farm-separated  cream.  By  1955  this  propor- 
tion had  declined  to  about  50  percent.  Farm 
values  for  1919-29,  however,  were  based  en- 
tirely on  prices  farmers  received  for  butterfat 
in  farm-separated  cream,  as  practically  the 
total  production  of  creamery  butter  in  that 
period  was  made  from  farm-separated  cream. 

Farm-Product  Equivalents. — It  is  estimated 
that  for  every  pound  of  butter  sold  in  retail 
stores,  creameries  buy  from  farmers  0.808 
pound  of  butterfat  in  farm-separated  cream  or 
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0.825  pound  of  butterfat  in  whole  milk.  Fed- 
eral law  and  the  laws  of  most  States  require 
that  butter  contain  at  least  80  percent  butterfat. 
Most  butter  contains  slightly  more  than  that 
percentage,  as  creameries  allow  a  margin  for 
error.  These  farm-product  equivalents  allow 
for  waste,  some  of  which  occurs  in  separating 
cream  from  whole  milk  bought  from  farmers. 
For  that  reason,  the  farm-product  equivalent 
is  larger  for  butter  made  from  creamery- 
separated  cream  than  for  that  made  from  farm- 
separated  cream. 

Butter  Made  from  Farni-Separatecl  Cream. — 
AMS  publishes  in  "Agricultural  Prices"  the 
midmonth  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
butterfat  in  farm-separated  cream.  The  farm 
value  of  butter  made  from  farm-separated 
cream  is  equal  to  the  average  price  per  pound 
times  0.808,  the  farm-product  equivalent.  The 
byproducts  which  creameries  obtain  in  churn- 
ing butter  generally  have  little  value,  so  no  ad- 
justment is  made  for  them. 

Butter  Made  from  Creamery-Separated  Cream. 
— The  AMS  publishes  in  it's  monthly  report, 
"Milk  Prices  Paid  at  Creameries  and  Cheese 
Factories,"  the  price  per  100  pounds  that  farm- 
ers receive  for  milk  bought  by  creameries  and 
its  average  butterfat  content.  These  data  are 
available  for  1947  and  later  years.  The  price 
per  100  pounds  is  divided  by  the  average  butter- 
fat content  to  obtain  the  return  to  farmers  for 
that  quantity  of  milk  containing  1  pound  of 
butterfat. 

The  gross  farm  value  of  butter  made  from 
creamery-separated  cream  is  calculated  by  mul- 
tiplying the  average  return  farmers  receive  for 
whole  milk  containing  1  pound  of  butterfat  by 
0.825,  the  farm-product  equivalent.  But  only  a 
negligible  proportion  of  the  nonfat  solids  in  the 
milk  goes  into  the  butter,  and  these  nonfat 
solids  account  for  part  of  the  value  of  the  milk. 
To  calculate  the  net  farm  value  of  butter,  we 
must  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  gross 
farm  value  arises  from  the  butterfat  in  the  milk. 

The  first  step  in  estimating  this  proportion 
is  to  derive  the  value  of  the  fat  and  nonfat 
solids  from  the  finished  products  into  which 
they  are  made.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average 
of  1.8  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  can  be  made 
from  the  nonfat  solids  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
needed  for  1  pound  of  butter  (milk  containing 
0.825  pound  of  butterfat) .  The  "net"  values  of 
1.8  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and  1  pound  of 
butter  are  estimated  by  subtracting  from  the 
wholesale  values  of  these  products  estimated 
"plant-to-w^holesale"  costs.  The  percentage 
that  the  net  value  of  the  butter  is  of  the  total 
net  value  of  the  products  (butter  and  nonfat 
dry  milk)  is  the  proportion  of  the  gross  farm 
value  attributed  to  butter.  The  gross  farm 
value  is  multiplied  by  this  proportion  to  obtain 
the  net  farm  value  of  butter. 


The  wholesale  prices  from  which  the  "net" 
values  are  derived  are  the  Chicago  wholesale 
price  of  92-score  butter  and  the  average  price 
received  by  manufacturers  for  nonfat  dry  milk. 
The  AMS  publishes  both  these  prices  regularly. 
The  "plant-to-wholesale"  costs  deducted  from 
the  wholesale  price  of  butter  include  costs  of 
manufacturing  butter  and  shipping  to  Chicago 
from  creameries  in  the  North  Central  States 
and  selling  costs.  Those  deducted  from  the 
manufacturer's  price  of  nonfat  dry  milk  include 
processing  and  selling  costs. 

In  computing  previous  price-spread  series 
published  for  butter,  the  portion  of  the  gross 
farm  value  attributed  to  the  fat  content  of  the 
milk  was  estimated  by  comparing  the  whole- 
sale values  of  the  products.  As  costs  of  pro- 
cessing are  higher  for  nonfat  dry  milk  than  for 
butter,  comparison  of  wholesale  values  resulted 
in  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  gross  farm  value 
being  attributed  to  butter  than  when  "net" 
values  of  these  products  are  compared. 

The  estimate  that  1.8  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  are  made  from  the  quantity  of  milk  con- 
taining 0.825  pound  of  butterfat  is  for  milk 
having  a  fat  content  of  3.85  percent.  This  per- 
centage varies  seasonally,  so  the  quantity  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  varies  slightly.  However,  this 
variation  is  -not  large  enough  to  cause  a  signifi- 
cant error  in  the  proportion  of  the  gross  value 
attributed  to  the  butterfat  content  of  the  milk. 
A  butterfat  content  of  3.85  percent  is  used  be- 
cause that  is  the  average  for  milk  bought  by 
creameries  in  recent  years. 

As  noted  earlier,  estimates  of  the  farm  value 
for  the  years  1919-29  are  based  entirely  on 
prices  farmers  received  for  butterfat  in  farm- 
separated  cream.  Farm  values  of  butter  made 
from  creamery-separated  cream  for  the  years 
1930-46  are  based  on  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  butterfat  in  milk,  derived  from  prices 
farmers  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  received 
for  butterfat  in  farm-separated  cream.  Much 
of  the  cream  sold  in  these  two  states  is  sweet 
cream,  which  brings  higher  prices  than  the  sour 
cream  generally  sold  by  farmers  in  most  States. 
The  prices  received  closely  approximated  the 
value  attributed  to  the  fat  in  milk  bought  by 
creameries  during  1947-55. 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CHEESE 

The  AMS  has  published  farm-retail  spreads 
for  American  process  cheese,  beginning  with 
May  1949.  The  production  of  this  type  of 
cheese  exceeds  that  of  any  other  type  although 
it  still  accounts  for  less  than  half  of  total  cheese 
production  in  the  United  States. 

Retail  Prices. — The  BLS  has  collected  prices 
of  American  process  cheese  since  May  1949. 
BLS  prices  collected  m  56  cities  before  January 
1953,  were  reduced  by  1.3  percent  to  make  them 
comparable  with  prices  collected  in  46  cities 
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beginning  in  January  1953.  Monthly  prices 
for  1952-55  were  adjusted  so  that  they  gradu- 
ally reflect  the  effect  of  the  change  the  BLS 
made  in  weights  it  uses  in  averaging  prices 
obtained  from  chain  and  independent  retail 
food  stores.  These  adjustments  removed  the 
abrupt  decline  in  the  price  between  January 
and  February  1956  that  the  unadjusted  pub- 
lished prices  show.  (See  p.  67  for  further 
description  of  these  price  adjustments.) 

Farm  Value. — The  farm  value  of  American 
process  cheese  is  calculated  from  data  relating 
to  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  and 
the  butterfat  content  of  milk  for  American 
cheese,  published  by  AMS  in  its  monthly  report 
"Milk  Prices  Paid  at  Creameries  and  American 
Cheese  Factories."  The  average  price  per  100 
pounds  is  divided  by  the  butterfat  content  of 
the  milk.  The  resulting  figure  is  the  farmer's 
x-eturn  for  the  quantity  of  milk  containing  1 
pound  of  fat.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity 
of  milk  containing  0.36  pound  of  fat  is  equiva- 
lent to  1  pound  of  American  process  cheese. 
Consequently,  to  calculate  the  gross  farm  value, 
the  farmer's  return  from  milk  containing  1 
pound  of  fat  is  multiplied  by  0.36.  The  gross 
farm  value  is  then  adjusted  for  the  value 
attributed  to  the  byproduct. 

In  manufacturing  American  process  cheese, 
two  or  more  natural  American  cheeses  are 
melted  and  an  emulsifying  agent  added.  The 
moisture  content  of  the  cheese  may  be  increased 
slightly  in  this  process.  The  quantity  of  butter- 
fat equivalent  to  1  pound  of  process  cheese  may 
be  a  little  less  than  for  1  pound  of  natural 
cheese.  Data  regarding  yields  obtained  in 
cheese  factories  and  formulas  used  to  calculate 
yields  indicate  that  1  pound  of  natural  Ameri- 
can cheese  generally  requires  a  quantity  of  milk 
containing  slightly  more  fat  than  0.36  pound. 
The  quantity  of  milk  containing  0.36  pound  of 
fat  varies,  of  course,  with  the  fat  content  of  the 
milk.  But  this  quantity  would  be  large  enough, 
even  when  the  fat  content  of  milk  is  at  its  sea- 
sonal peak,  to  supply  the  nonfat  solids  required. 

Approximately  7  percent  of  the  fat  in  milk 
used  to  make  American  cheese  remains  in  the 
whey  and  can  be  recovered  by  separating. 
Thus,  a  byproduct  of  about  0.025  pound  of 
buttei'fat  is  recovered  from  the  whey.  The 
price  per  pound  that  farmers  receive  for  butter- 
fat in  farm-separated  cream  is  multiplied  by 
0.025  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  byproduct. 
This  value  is  subtracted  from  the  gross  farm 
value. 

EVAPORATED   MILK 

Farm-retail  spreads  are  computed  for  a  I41/2- 
ounce  can  of  evaporated  milk,  which  the  BLS 
has  priced  at  retail  for  many  years.  No  ad- 
justment has  been  made  in  BLS  retail  prices. 


Farm  Value. — The  farm  value  of  evaporated 
milk  is  calculated  from  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  milk  used  mainly  for  evapo- 
rating. These  prices  and  the  average  butterfat 
content  of  the  milk  are  published  in  the  "Evapo- 
rated, Condensed,  and  Dry  Milk  Report,"  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  AMS. 

The  average  price  per  100  pounds  of  milk  is 
divided  by  the  average  butterfat  content.  To 
calculate  the  gross  farm  value,  the  quotient 
(which  is  the  average  return  to  farmers  for  the 
quantity  of  milk  that  contains  1  pound  of 
butterfat)  is  multiplied  by  0.0774  pound,  the 
farm-product  equivalent  of  a  14V->-ounce  can 
of  evaporated  milk. 

The  farm-product  equivalent  is  for  evapo- 
rated milk  containing  7.95  percent  fat  and  18.0 
percent  nonfat  solids.  These  percentages  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  minima  established  by 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
The  farm-product  equivalent  also  makes  allow- 
ance for  a  2-percent  waste  of  milk  in  process- 
ing. A  little  less  than  0.0774  pound  of  fat  is 
required,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for 
waste,  but  this  product  equivalent  is  used  in 
order  to  provide  the  necessary  nonfat  solids. 
The  nonfat  solids  content  of  milk  containing 
0.0774  pound  of  fat  was  calculated  for  milk 
testing  4.04  percent  fat.  During  1948-52,  the 
fat  content  of  milk  used  for  evaporating  aver- 
aged 4.04  percent.  The  excess  butterfat,  0.0038 
pound,  is  a  byproduct.  It  is  valued  by  the  price 
received  by  farmers  for  butterfat  in  cream. 
This  value  is  subtracted  from  the  gross  farm 
value. 

The  price  and  butterfat  test  series  usei  in 
computing  the  farm  value  are  not  available  for 
the  years  before  1947.  Estimates  of  the  farm 
value  for  earlier  years  are  based  on  average 
prices  farmers  received  for  milk  of  3.5  percent 
butterfat  delivered  to  condenseries. 

ICE  CREAM 

The  BLS  has  published  retail  prices  of  ice 
cream  since  December  1950.  Prices  are  col- 
lected for  vanilla  or  chocolate  flavored  bulk  ice 
cream,  prepackaged  in  pint  containers.  The 
BLS  prices  before  January  1,  1953,  were  re- 
duced by  3.8  percent  to  make  them  comparable 
with  prices  collected  since  that  date.  (See 
p.  67.) 

Farm  Value. — The  farm-product  equiva'ent 
is  for  ice  cream  having  a  fat  content  of  11.6  per- 
cent. This  fat  content  was  calculated  from 
data  given  in  "Milk  Production  on  Farms  and 
Statistics  of  Dairy  Plant  Products,"  an  annual 
publication  of  the  AMS.  The  nonfat  content  is 
taken  to  be  10  percent  and  the  weight  of  ice 
cream  4.7  pounds  per  gallon.  Thus,  the  fat  in 
1  pint  of  ice  cream,  assuming  a  3-percent  less 
in    separating   and    freezing,    is   estimated    at 
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0.0703  pound.  •  ■"•  And  the  nonfat  solids  content, 
assuming  a  3-percent  waste,  is  estimated  at 
0.0606  pound.  1" 

To  calculate  the  farm  value  of  a  pint  of  ice 
cream,  the  value  of  1  pound  of  fat  is  multiplied 
by  0.0703  and  the  value  of  1  pound  of  nonfat 
milk  solids  is  multiplied  by  0.0606.  The  farm 
value  is  the  sum  of  the  two  products. 

Prices  that  farmers  receive  for  milk  bought 
specifically  for  use  in  ice  cream  are  not  avail- 
able. The  estimated  price  of  milk  used  in  ice 
cream  is  1.065  times  the  price  of  milk  used  in 
butter.  This  relationship  was  determined  by 
comparing  the  average  of  prices  paid  for  the 
class  of  milk  used  for  ice  cream  in  35  Federal 
order  markets  and  the  United  States  average 
price  of  milk  for  butter.  Both  class  prices  and 
the  average  price  of  milk  for  butter  were  on  a 
per  pound  butterfat  basis. 

The  proportion  of  the  value  of  this  milk  that 
is  attributed  to  its  fat  content  is  the  same  as 
the  percentage  of  the  gross  farm  value  of  fat 
that  is  attributed  to  butter  (p.  83).  The  dif- 
ference between  this  percentage  and  100  is  the 
percentage  of  the  value  attributed  to  the  nonfat 
solids  in  milk.  The  value  of  1  pound  of  butter- 
fat  is  calculated  by  multiplying  the  average 
return  that  farmers  receive  for  milk  containing 
1  pound  of  fat  by  the  percentage  of  the  value 
attributed  to  fat.  The  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  fat,  calculated  in  this  way,  and  the 
value  of  the  whole  milk  is  the  value  of  the  non- 
fat solids.  This  value  is  divided  by  2.236  to 
obtain  the  value  of  1  pound  of  nonfat  milk 
solids.  The  figure,  2.236,  is  the  number  of 
pounds  of  nonfat  solids  in  the  quantity  of  milk 
containing  1  pound  of  fat  solids,  provided  the 
butterfat  content  of  the  milk  tests  3.85  percent. 
This  has  been  the  average  test  for  milk  used  in 
making  butter  in  recent  years. 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  the  dairy 
products  group  are  calculated  from  retail  prices 
and  farm  values  for  fluid  milk,  butter,  Ameri- 
can process  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  and  ice 
cream. 

The  quantity  of  each  dairy  product  to  be 
included  in  the  market  basket  was  determined 
from  estimates  made  by  the  BLS  of  expendi- 
tures of  urban  families  for  dairy  products  in 
1952.  Quantities  were  derived  from  the  BLS 
estimates  by  dividing  the  number  of  dollars 
spent  for  each  dairy  product  by  the  retail  price 
of  the  product. 

Retail  prices  are  not  available  for  several 


''4.7  pounds  x  ll.ti  percent 
.97x8 

"  4.7  pounds  x  10  percent  _ 
.<i)7  X  8  " 


=  0.0703  pound 
--  0.0606  pound 


dairy  products.  These  products  are  repre- 
sented in  the  dairy  products  group  by  the  prod- 
ucts most  closely  related  to  them  for  which 
retail  prices  are  available.  Thus,  fluid  milk 
represents  fluid  cream,  buttermilk,  and  choco- 
late milk;  American  process  cheese  represents 
cottage  cheese  and  other  cheese  products;  and 
evaporated  milk  represents  condensed  milk  and 
dried  milk.  Expenditures  for  products  that 
are  not  priced  were  added  to  expenditures  for 
the  products  representing  them  before  the 
quantities  were  calculated  by  dividing  expendi- 
tures by  retail  prices.  These  quantities  are 
used  to  calculate  the  total  retail  cost  and  farm 
value  of  the  dairy  products  in  the  market  bas- 
ket. The  retail  price  of  a  product  and  its  farm 
value  are  multiplied  by  the  same  quantity. 
The  quantity  weights  and  relative  importance 
of  each  product  in  the  retail  cost  of  the  market 
basket  are  given  in  table  43,  page  73. 

Retail  prices  for  ice  cream  were  not  available 
before  December  1950,  but  the  retail  costs  and 
farm  values  of  the  dairy  products  group  before 
that  date  have  been  adjusted  so  that  they  are 
comparable  with  those  after  that  date.  These 
adjustments  were  made  by  increasing  the  quan- 
tities of  each  of  the  other  products  so  that  total 
retail  cost  and  farm  value  without  ice  cream  in 
December  1950  were  equal  to  those  obtained 
with  ice  cream. 

Retail  prices  and  farm  values  of  American 
process  cheese  were  used  in  calculating  the  re- 
tail cost  and  farm  value  of  the  dairy  products 
group,  although  BLS  retail  prices  were  not 
available  for  this  product  before  May  1949. 
The  retail  prices  used  were  derived  from  prices 
of  natural  American  cheese,  for  which  the  BLS 
collected  prices  before  May  1949. 

Annual  index  numbers  of  the  retail  cost,  farm 
value,  and  farm-retail  spread  of  the  dairy  prod- 
ucts group  (table  55)  were  calculated  for 
1947-56  from  data  given  in  table  54.  Index 
numbers  for  the  earlier  years  were  calculated 
from  data  for  a  group  having  different  quan- 
tities. Series  for  both  periods  were  linked  at 
1947.  Fluid  milk  accounts  for  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  the  retail  cost  and  farm 
value  of  the  new  product  group  than  of  the  old 
and  butter  accounts  for  less. 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Annual  price-spreads  series  are  published  for 
eggs  beginning  with  1919  and  quarterly  data 
beginning  with  1947  (table  63,  p.  114) .  Annual 
data  are  published  for  frying  chickens,  begin- 
ning with  1949  and  quarterly  data  from  the 
second  quarter  of  that  year  (table  62,  p.  113). 
Annual  and  quarterly  data  beginning  with  1947 
for  the  poultry  and  eggs  group  are  given  in 
table  61,  p.  112. 
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FRYING  CHICKENS 

Retail  prices  used  in  calculating  farm-retail 
spreads  are  for  ready-to-cook  fryers.  The  BLS 
collects  prices  of  ready-to-cook  frying  chickens 
or  New  York  dressed  chickens,  depending  on  the 
type  predominating  in  a  city.  More  and  more 
chickens  are  sold  ready-to-cook.  The  BLS  now 
(July  1957)  publishes  prices  of  ready-to-cook 
chickens  in  44  cities ;  in  January  1953  the  num- 
ber was  34.  But  this  series  is  not  used  in 
calculating  farm-retail  spreads  because  (1)  it 
does  not  relate  to  all  the  46  cities  for  which  the 
BLS  collects  prices  and  (2)  the  number  of  cities 
to  which  it  relates  has  varied.  The  44  cities 
in  which  ready-to-cook  prices  are  now  collected 
exclusively  do  not  include  New  York-Northern 
New  Jersey,  and  Philadelphia.  BLS  may  soon 
publish  average  prices  of  ready-to-cook  chick- 
ens in  all  46  cities.  When  such  averages  are 
published,  they  will  be  used  in  calculating  the 
farm-retail  spread. 

The  AMS  derives  the  monthly  retail  prices 
used  in  computing  farm-retail  spreads  from  an 
estimate  of  the  average  retail  price  of  ready-to- 
cook  frying  chickens  in  all  46  cities  in  January 
1953  and  the  BLS  index  of  retail  prices  of 
chickens.  The  average  retail  price  for  any 
month  is  estimated  by  making  the  change  in 
the  January  1953  price  indicated  by  the  change 
in  the  index  between  that  month  and  January 
1953,  the  first  month  for  which  the  BLS  pub- 
lished prices  for  its  present  group  of  46  cities. 
This  index  measures  the  average  change  in 
prices  of  both  ready-to-cook  and  New  York 
dressed  fryers. 

The  January  1953  average  price  of  ready-to- 
cook  frying  chickens  was  estimated  from  aver- 
age  retail   prices   published    by   the    BLS   for 

(1)  ready-to-cook  fryers  sold  in  34  cities  and 

(2)  New  York  dressed  fryers  in  12  cities.  The 
average  for  New  York  dressed  chickens  was 
multiplied  by  1.274  to  convert  it  to  a  ready-to- 
cook  basis.  This  multiplier  is  the  quantity  of 
live  chicken  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  ready-to- 
cook  chicken  divided  by  the  quantity  equivalent 
to  1  pound  of  New  York  dressed  chicken  (1.37 
pounds  -^  1.075  pounds).  This  derived  aver- 
age and  the  average  for  ready-to-cook  chickens 
were  combined  to  obtain  the  estimated  average 
price  of  ready-to-cook  frying  chickens  in  all 
46  cities.  The  weights  used  in  combining  these 
two  averages  were  derived  from  estimates  made 
by  the  BLS  of  expenditures  for  poultry  in  the 
two  groups  of  cities. 

The  farm  value  of  frying  chickens  is  derived 
from  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
commercial  broilers,  estimated  by  the  AMS.i" 
This  price  per  pound  is  multiplied  by  1.37 
pounds,  the  farm-product  equivalent.  This 
farm-product  equivalent  is  based  on  an  esti- 
mated ready-to-cook  yield  of  73  percent  from 
live  broilers  or  fryers. 


EGGS 

The  BLS  publishes  average  retail  prices  for 
large  Grade  A  eggs.  These  prices,  however, 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  prices  published 
by  the  AMS,  which  are  intended  to  approximate 
weighted  average  prices  of  all  grades  and  sizes 
of  eggs  sold  by  farmers.  These  AMS  prices 
should  be  compared  only  with  weighted  average 
retail  prices  of  all  grades  and  sizes  of  eggs 
sold  to  consumers.  1^  To  calculate  farm-retail 
spreads  for  eggs,  the  AMS  has  to  estimate  aver- 
age prices  of  all  eggs  to  be  sold  to  consumers. 
This  is  done  by  applying  monthly  adjustment 
factors  to  the  BLS  prices  of  large  Grade  A  eggs. 

Retail  prices  collected  by  the  BLS  before 
January  1953  were  not  specifically  for  large 
Grade  A  eggs,  so  a  different  set  of  monthly  fac- 
tors had  to  be  used  to  adjust  BLS  prices  before 
that  date.  In  this  earlier  period,  BLS  agents 
asked  storekeepers  the  price  of  the  highest 
grade  of  eggs  sold  in  volume  and  of  the  size 
within  that  grade  sold  in  largest  volume.  It  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  quotations  obtained 
were  for  large  Grade  A  eggs,  except  possibly 
during  the  late  summer  and  early  fall.  Before 
these  adjustment  factors  were  applied,  all 
prices  before  1953  were  reduced  2  percent  to 
make  them  comparable  with  prices  collected 
later  (p.  67). 

Factors  for  adjusting  the  BLS  prices  were 
estimated  from  prices  for  large,  small,  and 
medium  Grade  A  eggs  in  New  York  City,  re- 
ported by  the  New  York  City  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets during  1948-52,  wholesale  market  prices, 
and  data  relating  to  the  distribution  of  eggs 
with  regard  to  grade  and  size  during  each 
month  of  the  year.  Data  with  respect  to  grades 
and  sizes  were  for  sales  by  a  producer's  co- 
operative marketing  organization  in  Ohio  dur- 
ing 1948-52.  The  estimated  monthly  adjust- 
ment factors  are: 


For  pricei.  For  prices,  beginninff 

Month  1946-62  Jan.  1963 

January 0.95  0.97 

February .98  .98 

March .99  .98 

April .99  .97 

May.... .99  .97 

June .98  .96 

July .97  .96 

August .95  .94 

September .95  .94 

October.. .95  .94 

November .95  .95 

December .95  .95 

Annual  average  retail  prices  for  the  years 
before  1946  were  derived  by  projecting  back- 

"  Chickens  which  are  generally  called  fryers,  frying  chick- 
ens, or  broilers  in  retail  stores  are  usually  called  broilers  by 
farmers  and  poultry  buj-ers. 

"  Such  prices,  however,  would  not  be  strictly  comparable 
with  the  prices  received  by  farmers,  as  the  latter  are  intended 
to  include  prices  of  eggs  for  hatching  and  prices  of  inferior 
grades  of  eggs  that  are  not  sold  in  shell  form  to  consumers. 
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ward  the  1946  price  by  means  of  the  BLS  index 
of  the  retail  price  of  eggs. 

The  farm  value  of  a  dozen  eggs  is  the  price 
per  dozen  received  by  farmers  multiplied  by 
1.03.  The  farm-product  equivalent.  1.03,  allows 
for  loss  of  some  eggs  through  breakage  and 
deterioration  in  quality.  The  price  received  by 
farmers  is  published  by  the  AMS. 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  a  fixed 
quantity  of  poultry  products  are  estimated  from 
the  retail  price  and  farm  value  of  frying  chick- 
ens. This  is  done  by  multiplying  both  the  re- 
tail price  and  farm  value  by  a  constant  factor, 
which  was  derived  by  dividing  the  family  ex- 
penditures for  poultry,  estimated  by  the  BLS, 
by  the  retail  price  of  frying  chickens.  The  same 
method  was  used  to  derive  a  factor  for  eggs. 

The  BLS  did  not  publish  prices  for  frying 
chickens  before  April  1949.  But  the  retail  cost 
and  farm  value  of  poultry  products  were  es- 
timated for  use  in  obtaining  totals  for  the  poul- 
trj^  and  eggs  group  and  for  the  market  basket. 
The  retail  cost  was  projected  back  through  1947 
by  means  of  the  BLS  index  of  retail  prices  of 
chickens.  Index  numbers  for  that  period  were 
based  on  retail  prices  for  roasting  chickens 
rather  than  frying  chickens.  For  that  reason, 
the  farm  values  were  calculated  from  prices 
for  all  chickens,  both  farm  chickens  and  com- 
mercial broilers. 

BAKERY  AND  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Annual  price-spread  series  are  published  for 
white  pan  bread,  soda  crackers,  white  flour, 
corn  flakes,  corn  meal,  and  rolled  oats  for  the 
period  1919-56  for  all  except  crackers,  which  are 
for  1953-56  (tables  66-71,  pp.  117-9).  Data 
for  the  bakery  and  cereal  products  group  in 
the  market  basket  are  published  on  a  quarterly 
basis  beginning  in  1947  in  table  64,  p.  115.  In- 
dex numbers  for  the  group,  annual  1919-56,  are 
given  in  table  65,  p.  116.  Retail  prices  and  es- 
timated farm  values  for  vanilla  cookies,  bis- 
cuit mix,  and  rice  are  included  in  the  group, 
but  individual  price  spreads  are  not  published 
for  these  items. 

Weights. — Retail  prices  and  farm  value  of  9 
items  are  weighted  together  to  obtain  the  es- 
timated retail  cost  and  farm  value  for  this 
group  of  products.  Because  of  the  importance 
of  bread  in  this  group,  this  one  item  usually 
accounts  for  45  percent  or  more  of  the  retail 
cost  of  the  entire  group  (table  43,  p.  73) .  The 
weights  used  for  the  period  1947  to  date  are 
based  on  BLS  estimated  expenditures  of  urban 
families  for  bakery  and  cereal  products  in 
1952.  Expenditure  for  items  not  priced,  which 
amounted  to  about  45  percent  of  the  total,  were 
allocated  to  priced  items.  The  grouping  of 
products  by  priced  items  was  as  follows: 


Items  included  Priced  items 

Bread  and  rolls,  white,  whole  wheat, 

rye,  etc ...White  pan  bread 

All  crackers Soda  crackers 

Cookies  and  cake Vanilla  cookies 

Doughnuts,  pies,  pastry,  and  other  bakery 

products. Average  of  above 

priced  items 
WTiite  and  cake  flour,  macaroni  and 

spaghetti White  flour 

Prepared  flour  mixes ...Biscuit  mix 

Corn  flakes Corn  flakes 

Cornmeal,  grits,  etc Cornmeal 

Rice Rice 

RoOed  oats  and  other  uncooked  cereals Rolled  oats 

Baby  food  cereals  and  other  cereals Flour,  corn  flakes, 

and  rice 

Biscuit  mix  and  crackers  were  not  priced 
before  1953  so  the  trend  in  the  cost  of  biscuit 
mix  was  based  on  the  price  of  flour  and  the 
trend  in  the  cost  of  crackers  on  the  weighted 
average  price  of  bread  and  cookies. 

Ingredients  Other  Than  Grain.  —  The  farm 
value  of  ingredients  other  than  grain  used  in 
bakery  products  and  flour  mixes  is  estimated 
for  this  group.  This  value  is  at  be.st  a  rough 
estimate.  Quantities  of  sugar,  shortening,  eggs, 
and  milk  per  unit  of  product  were  estimated 
and  weighted  by  product  quantity  weights  ob- 
tained from  the  BLS  survey  data.  The  ingre- 
dients were  then  valued  at  the  farm  level,  with 
an  additional  allowance  made  for  fruit  used 
in  pies  and  other  pastries.  To  conform  with 
methods  of  estimating  market-basket  values, 
the  trend  in  farm  value  of  other  ingredients 
is  carried  by  the  trend  in  the  farm  value  of  the 
ingredients  in  priced  items.  Basing  the  farm 
value  on  sugar,  milk,  lard,  vegetable  shorten- 
ing, and  eggs  does  not  allow  for  variation  in 
prices  of  fruit  relative  to  prices  of  other  in- 
gredients. Assumptions  were  necessary  as  to 
the  division  of  fats  between  lard  and  vegetable 
shortening.  Lard  was  assumed  to  be  used  in 
bread,  vegetable  shortening  in  cakes  and  cook- 
ies, and  both  in  other  products.  Some  mar- 
garine and  butter  are  used  in  the  baking  in- 
dustry but  no  allocation  to  these  products  was 
made.  Also,  the  milk  was  estimated  in  terms 
of  nonfat  dry  solids,  although  some  bakeries 
probably  use  liquid  milk  and  cream.  Eggs  used 
are  assumed  to  be  dried  eggs  produced  in  the 
surplus  producing  areas,  mostly  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.  Farm  values  were  com- 
puted from  prices  received  by  farmers  in  the 
West  North  Central  region  in  the  first  6  months 
of  the  year,  using  a  lagging  procedure.  Using 
the  United  States  average  monthly  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  for  eggs  would  give  too  high 
a  value  to  eggs,  especially  in  some  months. 

FARM  VALUE 

Except  for  bread,  farm  values  shown  in  the 
individual  item  tables  are  for  grain  only,  al- 
though small  quantities  of  other  ingredients 
are  used  in  some  products.  The  estimated 
yields,  farm  equivalents  per  retail  unit,  and 
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farm  price  series  used  are  discussed  by  prod- 
ucts. 

Bread. — The  farm  value  per  pound  of  white 
pan  bread  is  based  on  an  ingredient  formula 
with  the  following  proportions  of  products  of 
farm  origin:  Flour,  100  pounds;  lard,  3.5 
pounds ;  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  3.6  pounds ;  and 
sugar,  7.5  pounds.  These  ingredients,  with  2.5 
pounds  of  yeast,  2.0  pounds  of  salt,  0.75  pound 
of  yeast  food  and  0.2  pound  of  mold  inhibitor 
are  estimated  to  yield  156  pounds  of  bread. i'' 
Therefore,  the  equivalent  of  1  pound  of  bread 
is  0.64  pound  of  flour,  or  0.0149  bushel  of  wheat. 
(See  discussion  of  flour  for  wheat  equivalent.) 
The  quantities  of  lard,  milk  solids,  and  sugar 
were  reduced  to  a  pound-of -bread  basis  and  used 
to  weight  farm  values  of  these  products  esti- 
mated in  the  calculations  of  other  product 
groups. 

The  average  price  received  by  farmers  for 
all  wheat  is  used  in  estimating  the  value  of 
wheat  in  bread.  Although  this  price  includes 
prices  of  types  and  grades  of  wheat  unsuitable 
for  bread,  it  was  used  because  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  wheat  made  into  bread-type 
flour  are  not  available.  However,  as  a  check, 
prices  received  by  farmers  in  seven  States  in 
the  hard  winter  and  hard  spring  wheat-pro- 
ducing areas  were  averaged,  after  making  al- 
lowance for  prices  of  durum  wheat  in  two 
States.  These  averages  diff'ered  from  the 
United  States  average  by  no  more  than  3 
cents  per  bushel  in  most  months  of  5  years 
tested.  In  a  few  months  the  difference  was  4 
to  7  cents  per  bushel.  The  difference  was  so 
small  that  it  had  little  effect,  usually  not  as 
much  as  0.1  cent,  on  the  farm  value  per  pound 
of  bread.  Substantial  premiums  sometimes  are 
paid  for  high-protein  wheat  used  for  bread- 
type  flour  but  no  data  are  available  on  the  effect 
of  these  premiums  on  prices  in  the  7  State 
area.  The  farm  value  of  grain  in  a  pound  of 
bread,  however,  amounts  to  such  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  retail  price  of  bread  that  farm  prices 
can  vary  considerably  without  affecting  the 
price  of  the  finished  product. 

Crackers. — A  pound  of  crackers  on  the  aver- 
age requires  a  pound  of  flour.  Therefore,  the 
grain  equivalent  of  crackers  is  the  same  as  the 
grain  equivalent  of  flour,  1.4  pounds  of  wheat. 

Flour. — A  bushel  of  wheat  yields  42.9  pounds 
of  flour  (71.5  percent  extraction)  and  about 
17.1  pounds  of  millfeed.  Expressed  in  another 
way,  2.33  bushels  of  wheat  are  required  for 
100  pounds  of  flour ;  and  from  the  2.33  bushels 
of  wheat,  39.8  pounds  of  millfeed  are  obtained. 
The  farm  equivalent  of  5  pounds  of  flour,  the 
unit  priced  at  retail,  is  about  7  pounds  (0.1165 
bushel  of  wheat).  This  0.1165  bushel  of  wheat 
is  valued  at  the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers to  obtain  the  gross  farm  value  of  5  pounds 
of  flour. 


As  byproduct  feeds  obtained  in  milling  are 
joint  products  with  the  flour,  part  of  the  gross 
farm  value  is  attributed  to  them.  The  per- 
centage that  the  wholesale  value  of  flour  is  of 
the  total  wholesale  value  of  flour  and  byproduct 
feeds  is  multiplied  by  the  gross  farm  value  of 
0.1165  bushel  of  wheat  to  obtain  the  net  farm 
value  in  table  70.  Wholesale  prices  of  flour 
and  feed  in  three  important  milling  centers — 
Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and  Buffalo — are 
weighted  by  5-year  averages  of  flour  produc- 
tion in  these  cities  and  nearby  areas  to  estimate 
the  wholesale  values  from  which  the  percent- 
ages attributed  to  flour  are  computed.-'^  Two 
kinds  of  flour  are  used — standard  patent  and 
short  patent.  The  weight  for  a  particular 
market  is  divided  equally  between  the  two 
kinds  of  flour.  Weighted  average  prices  of 
bran  and  middlings  (or  shorts)  represent  the 
price  of  millfeed  byproducts,  with  the  weight 
divided  equally  between  bran  and  middlings. 
Wholesale  prices  for  the  day  nearest  the  15th 
of  the  month  are  obtained  from  the  weekly 
magazine  "Northwestern  Miller." 

Corn  Flakes. — On  the  average,  about31  pounds 
of  grits  for  corn  flakes  are  made  from  a  bushel 
of  corn.  The  joint  products  obtained  in  milling 
corn  for  corn  flakes  are  estimated  to  be  2 
pounds  of  corn  flour,  0.5  pound  of  crude  corn 
oil,  20  pounds  of  hominy  feed.  The  loss  is  2.5 
pounds. -1  One  hundred  pounds  of  corn  flakes 
requires  116.1  pounds  of  grits  for  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  estimated  yields,  3.75 
bushels  of  corn  are  needed.  Therefore,  the  corn 
equivalent  of  a  12-ounce  package  of  corn  flakes 
is  1.57  pounds  (0.0281  bushel).  The  quantities 
of  grits  and  joint  products  are  valued  monthly 
at  wholesale  prices  and  the  value  of  grits  is 
divided  by  the  total  value  of  all  products  to 
give  the  percentage  of  value  attributed  to  corn 
grits.  This  percentage  applied  to  the  price  of 
corn  gives  the  farm  value  of  grits  per  bushel 
of  corn  which,  multiplied  by  the  farm  equiva- 
lent of  corn  flakes,  gives  the  net  farm  value  in 
table  68.  Instead  of  using  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  all  corn,  which  is 
mostly  yellow  corn,  an  average  price  of  white 
corn  is  estimated  by  applying  to  the  farm  price 
of  all  corn  a  ratio  computed  from  wholesale 
prices  of  white  corn  and  yellow  corn. 

Cornmeal. — Average  yields  from  a  bushel  of 
corn    used   for   cornmeal   are   41.7   pounds   of 


"  This  bread  formula  was  based  on  data  reported  by  major 
baking  companies  in  a  survey  made  by  the  Senate  AgricuUural 
Committee  in  1956.  Some  adjustments  were  made  in  the 
averages  of  these  data  in  hne  with  a  bread  formula  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Institute  of  Baking. 

^^  Before  1947  prices  in  6  markets  and  constant  weights 
were  used. 

^'  The  yields  for  cornmeal  and  corn  flakes  are  those  estimted 
from  information  received  from  indust  ry  officials  and  published 
in  "Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers  and  Consumers  for  Food 
Products,"  (36). 
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meal.  0.3  pound  of  crude  oil,  and  11.0  pounds 
of  hominy  feed,  with  a  3-pound  loss.  The  prod- 
ucts are  valued  at  wholesale  prices  and  the 
percentage  attributed  to  meal  is  computed.  This 
percentage  applied  to  the  price  of  corn  is  the 
imputed  farm  value  of  the  meal  content  of  a 
bushel  of  corn  which,  multiplied  by  the  farm 
equivalent  of  1.34  pounds  (0.0239  bushel),  is 
the  net  farm  value  in  table  69.  The  prices  used 
for  corn  flakes  are  also  used  for  cornmeal. 
Meal  is  made  of  both  white  and  yellow  corn, 
but  the  estimated  series  of  prices  for  white 
corn  is  believed  to  be  more  representative  of 
prices  of  corn  for  meal  than  is  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  all  grades  of 
corn. 

Rolled  Oats. — Estimates  of  the  farm  equiva- 
lent of  rolled  oats  and  the  portion  of  the  farm 
price  which  is  attributed  to  them  are  based 
on  the  following  yields  from  a  bushel  of  oats : 
15.6  pounds  of  rolled  oats,  5.2  pounds  of  stub 
oats  (small  low-grade  oats),  and  10.2  pounds 
of  oat  millfeed,  with  a  1-pound  loss.--  The 
percentage  of  the  gross  farm  value  of  oats 
attributed  to  the  rolled  oats  is  computed  from 
wholesale  prices  in  the  same  way  as  for  other 
grain  products.  This  percentage  applied  to  the 
price  received  by  farmers  for  oats  gives  the 
estimated  farm  value  of  rolled  oats  derived 
from  a  bushel  of  grain.  A  20-ounce  package 
of  rolled  oats  requires  2.56  pounds  (0.0801 
bushel)  of  oats.  Therefore,  the  farm  value 
imputed  to  rolled  oats  multiplied  by  0.0801 
gives  the  net  farm  value  per  retail  unit  (table 
71). 

RET.4IL  PRICES 

Retail  prices  are  those  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  When  the  unit 
changed  during  the  period  for  which  price 
spreads  are  shown,  the  prices  for  the  earlier 
periods  were  adjusted  to  the  level  of  prices 
for  the  unit  now  priced.  The  size  of  the  retail 
unit  for  which  BLS  reported  prices  of  corn 
flakes  has  changed  several  times.  Before 
February  1946  the  unit  was  8  ounces;  from 
February  1946  to  November  1950,  11  ounces; 
December  1950  to  April  1952,  13  ounces;  and 
from  May  1952  to  the  present  time,  12  ounces. 
In  1946  the  unit  for  flour  changed  from  10 
pounds  to  5  pounds  and  the  unit  for  rolled  oats 
from  1  pound  to  a  20-ounce  package. 

Level  adjustments  were  also  made  for  corn 
flakes  and  cornmeal  when  the  BLS  began 
pricing  in  46  cities  instead  of  56  cities.  Prices 
of  corn  flakes  before  1953  were  adjusted  down- 
ward 3  percent  and  prices  of  cornmeal  were 
raised  by  19  percent. 

The  difference  in  prices,  which  made  these 
adjustments  necessary,  resulted  chiefly  from 
changes  in  methods  of  computation  used  by 
the  BLS.  Prices  now  are  based  only  on  prices 
of    cornmeal   sold    in    1-pound    packages.     In 


earlier  periods,  some  of  the  prices  were  for 
packages  of  larger  sizes,  which  tended  to  lower 
prices  per  pound.  One-pound  packages  can- 
not be  priced  in  some  cities ;  therefore,  differ- 
ences in  prices  reflect  geographical  area  differ- 
ences also.  Before  1953,  BLS  prices  for  corn 
flakes  were  based  on  more  than  one  size  pack- 
age. Now  only  12-ounce  packages  are  priced 
in  as  many  of  the  46  cities  as  possible.  Another 
type  of  adjustment  in  prices  of  flour  and  bread 
was  made  to  take  account  of  BLS  revisions  in 
store  weights  between  chains  and  independents 
in  January,  1956.-" 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  group  is  composed  of 
two  major  subgroups — fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables.  Re- 
tail cost  and  farm  value  for  the  group  are  com- 
puted by  adding  the  totals  for  the  two  sub- 
groups. 

Price-spread  series  for  the  group,  the  fresh 
fruit  and  vegetable  subgroup,  and  the  fresh 
vegetable  subgroup  are  given  quarterly,  begin- 
ning in  1947  (table  72,  74,  79,  pp.  120-5) .  Data 
for  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  are  pub- 
lished annually,  beginning  in  1953  (table  89, 
p.  130) .  Index  numbers  for  the  group,  annual 
1919-56,  are  given  in  table  73,  p.  121. 

FRESH   FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  retail  cost  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table group  represents  the  cost  of  average 
quantities  of  all  domestic  fruits  and  vegetables, 
including  melons,  bought  by  the  average  wage- 
earner  and  clerical-worker  family  in  1952. 
Bananas  are  excluded  because  they  are  im- 
ported, but  it  was  not  possible  to  correct  for 
small  quantities  of  other  imported  fruits  and 
vegetables,  of  which  tomatoes  probably  are  the 
most  important. 

Retail  prices  and  farm  values  of  17  items 
are  weighted  together  to  obtain  the  retail  cost 
and  farm  value  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables. 
(See  table  44  for  list  of  items.)  The  w^eights 
used  for  the  period  beginning  with  1947  are 
based  on  the  BLS  estimated  expenditures  of 
urban  families  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  1952.  Expenditures  for  items  not  priced, 
which  amounted  to  about  20  percent  of  the 
total,  were  allocated  to  priced  items.  Several 
of  the  items,  especially  fresh  fruits,  were  not 
priced  before  1953.  For  periods  when  these 
items  were  not  priced,  the  weight  was  allocated 
to  the  remaining  items  in  the  subgroup  (fresh 
fruit  or  fresh  vegetable). 2 ^  Retail  cost  and 
farm  value  were  computed  separately  for  the 

^^  Estimated  from  information  received  from  industry 
officials  and  published  in  "Price  Spreads  Between  Farmers 
and  Consumers  for  Food  Products"  (36). 

^^  See  pp.  66-7  for  a  general  discussion  of  adjustments  in 
retail  price  series. 
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fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  subgroups. 
Thus,  before  1953,  the  values  for  fresh  fruits 
are  based  on  a  relatively  small  number  of  items 
with  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight  of  other 
items  allocated  to  the  priced  items.  Therefore, 
data  for  fresh  fruits  probably  are  less  reliable 
for  the  period  1947-52  than  the  data  for  fresh 
vegetables. 

Price-spread  data  are  published  for  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Apples,  grapefruit,  lemons, 
oranges,  green  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  celery, 
lettuce,  onions,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
tomatoes  (tables  75-88,  pp.  123-30) .  The  data 
for  all  these  items  except  lemons  and  celery  are 
published  each  year  for  which  BLS  retail  prices 
are  available. 

Table  44. — Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables:  Retail 
pricing  unit  and  farm  product  equivalents  u^ed  in 
market  basket 


Retail 
unit 

Farm  product  equivalent 

Product 

In  retail  unit 

In  farm  unit  > 

Fresh  fruits: 

Apples 

Pound 

1.08 

0  0224  bu 

Grapefruit 

Each 

1.04 

.0141  box 

Grapes  (Thomp- 

son seedless)-.. 

Pound 

1.05 

.0375  lug 

Lemons- 

-.do 

1.04 

.0132  box 

Oranges - 

Dozen 

1.04 

.0665  box 

Peaches.-- - 

Pound 

1.09 

.0226  bu. 

Strawberries 

Pint 

1.09 

.815  1b. 

Watermelons 

Pound 

1.11 

.0111  cwt. 

Fresh  vegetables: 

Beans,  green 

--.do 

1.09 

.0109  cwt. 

Cabbage 

...do 

1.10 

.011  cwt. 

Carrots 

...do 

1.06 

.0106  cwt. 

Celery,  pascal 

---do- 

1.11 

.0111  cwt. 

Lettuce. 

Head 

Pound 

1.11 
1.06 

0141  cwt 

Onions- 

.0106  cwt. 

Potatoes 

10  pounds - 

10.42 

.  1042  cwt. 

Sweetpotatoes 

Pound 

1.12 

.0112  cwt. 

Tomatoes 

-.-do 

1.18 

.0118  cwt. 

•  Unit  in  which  the  prices  received  by  farmers  are  reported. 
Retail  Prices 

BLS  prices  are  used,  supplemented  by  other 
price  series  for  some  items.  Since  1953,  BLS 
has  collected  prices  for  grapes  (Thompson  seed- 
less), peaches,  strawberries,  and  watermelons 
in  the  most  active  3  or  4  months  of  the  market- 
ing season.  Grapefruit  is  priced  from  Novem- 
ber to  May.  Retail  prices  of  these  seasonal 
items  are  used  to  estimate  the  total  retail  cost 
of  fresh  fruits,  but  farm-retail  spreads  for 
these  individual  items  (except  grapefruit)  are 
not  published.  In  calculating  the  retail  cost  of 
fresh  fruits,  the  value  of  the  item  not  priced 
is  carried  by  the  trend  in  the  value  of  all  priced 
items  until  that  item  is  again  priced.  The  farm 
value  of  these  items  is  calculated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Price  Adjustments.  —  Prices  of  apples,  pota- 


toes, and  sweetpotatoes  before  1953  were  ad- 
justed to  make  previous  56-city  average  prices 
more  comparable  with  the  current  prices.  The 
retail  price  of  oranges  was  adjusted  downward 
in  1955  to  take  account  of  BLS  revisions  in 
store  weights  between  chains  and  independents. 
(See  p.  67.)  In  January  1955,  BLS  began 
pricing  potatoes  in  10-pound  units  instead  of 
15-pound  units.  Prices  before  1955  were  ad- 
justed to  a  10-pound  basis  by  multiplying  by 
the  ratio  of  the  10-pound  price  to  the  15-pound 
price  in  December  1954.  Prices  of  carrots  are 
now  in  a  pound  unit  instead  of  a  bunch,  but  no 
adjustment  in  price  was  made  for  this  change. 

Farm  Valoes 

Farm  values  per  retail  unit  are  computed 
by  multiplying  the  farm  product  equivalent  by 
the  price  received  by  farmers. 

Farm  Etjuivalents. — Farm  equivalents  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  retail  units  for  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  shown  in  table  44  and  in 
footnotes  to  the  tables  for  individual  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Farm  equivalent  quan- 
tities per  retail  unit  are  those  quantities  es- 
timated to  be  sold  by  farmers  for  one  unit  of 
product  to  be  sold  at  retail.  These  equivalent 
quantities  make  allowance  for  some  waste  and 
shrinkage  between  time  of  farm  sale  and  time 
of  purchase  by  consumers  at  the  retail  store. 
Data  are  not  available  for  estimating  accurately 
the  shrinkage  on  a  national  average  basis. 
Percentages  used  were  derived  with  the  help 
of  commodity  specialists  but  are  considered 
rough  estimates. 

Prices  Received  hy  Farmers. — For  most  prod- 
ucts, prices  estimated  by  AMS  are  averages  of 
prices  received  by  farmers  wherever  the  com- 
modity is  sold,  and  may  be  at  different  points 
in  the  marketing  system.  For  example,  in  one 
area  the  price  may  be  a  shipping-point  price 
and  in  another  area  the  price  may  be  for  the 
product  sold  at  the  farm.  The  amount  of 
marketing  services  included  in  the  farm  price 
may  vary  within  the  same  area  and  between 
areas  of  production.  For  some  items,  like  pota- 
toes, the  price  received  may  include  storage 
costs. 

Prices  received  for  truck  crops  (watermelons 
and  all  vegetables  except  potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes) are  reported  for  the  first  half  of  the 
month  in  the  current  issue  of  "Agricultural 
Prices."  Prices  for  the  full  month  are  given 
in  the  next  month's  issue.  The  half-month 
prices  are  used  to  compute  farm  values  be- 
cause they  are  most  comparable  with  midmonth 
retail  prices.  Equivalent  returns  per  box, 
packinghouse  door,  are  used  to  compute  farm 
values  for  the  fresh  citrus  fruits — oranges, 
lemons,  and  grapefruit.    An  average  price  for 

^*  The  weights  in  the  market  basket  and  the  relative  im- 
portance of  these  items  are  given  in  table  43,  p.  73. 
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^apes  is  estimated  from  the  simple  average 
of  f.o.b.  prices  in  California  for  Thompson 
seedless  grapes  for  the  first  2  full  weeks  of 
each  month.  The  farm  values  for  the  remain- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  are  computed  from 
midmonth  prices  received  by  farmers. 

PROCESSED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  retail  cost  of  the  processed  fruit  and 
vegetable  group  represents  the  cost  of  the  aver- 
age quantities  of  all  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables bought  by  the  average  urban  family  in 
1952.  Farm  values  represent  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  produce  valued  at  prices  received  by 
farmers.  This  group  includes  canned,  frozen, 
and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables.  Baked  beans, 
catsup,  chili,  pickles,  and  relishes  are  included 
with  canned  vegetables  although  in  the  BLS 
index  these  products  are  classed  with  "other 
foods  at  home."  Expenditures  for  imported 
items,  such  as  canned  pineapple,  were  excluded. 

Retail  prices  and  farm  values  of  15  items 
are  weighted  together  to  obtain  the  retail  cost 
and  farm  value  for  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. The  15  items  shown  in  table  45  were 
weighted  together  to  estimate  totals  for  the 
processed  fruit  and  vegetable  subgroup,  begin- 
ning with  1953.  The  weights  make  allowance 
for  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables  not  priced. ^s 
Only  6  of  the  15  items  were  priced  for  the  en- 
tire period  1947-52 ;  therefore,  additional 
weight  was  added  to  priced  items  to  maintain 
the  1953  level  of  values  for  the  group.  To 
avoid  having  so  much  of  the  value  carried  by 
prices  of  a  few  canned  products,  some  of  the 
weight  for  the  canned  products  and  the  weight 

Table  45. — Processed  fruits  and  vegetables:  Retail  pricing  unit,  farm  product  equivalents,  and  lagging 

period  used  for  estimating  farm  values 


for  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  (before  1950) 
were  carried  by  the  trend  in  the  fresh  vege- 
table subgroup.  As  so  few  commodities  were 
included  in  the  processed  fruit  and  vegetable 
subgroup  before  1953,  tables  for  this  subgroup 
do  not  include  years  before  1953.  Weighting 
both  the  farm  value  and  retail  price  by  the 
same  quantity  weights  assumes  that  the  farm- 
er received  the  same  percentage  of  retail  cost 
of  the  items  not  priced  as  for  the  priced  items 
that  carry  the  additional  weight. 

Price-spread  data  are  published  for  the  fol- 
lowing items:  Frozen  orange  juice  concentrate, 
strawberries,  green  beans,  and  peas;  canned 
peaches,  orange  juice,  corn,  peas,  tomatoes,  and 
beans  with  pork ;  dried  prunes  and  navy  beans 
(tables  90-101,  pp.130-4).  Data  are  published 
for  the  years  for  which  BLS  retail  prices  are 
available  for  each  of  these  items. 

Retail  Prices 

Retail  prices  of  individual  items  of  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  those  collected  by  the 
BLS.  No  level  adjustments  were  necessary 
when  the  city  sample  was  changed  in  1953. 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  predominant  can 
size  or  package  size  for  certain  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables  has  changed.  (The  procedure 
for  adjusting  retail  prices  when  the  container 
size  is  changed  is  discussed  more  fully  on  p. 
66.)  The  size  of  the  retail  unit  for  the  follow- 
ing commodities  changed  since  1947:  Canned 
fruit  cocktail,  corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes;  and 


2'  The  weights  in  the  market  basket  and  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  items  are  given  in  table  43,  p.  73. 


Retail  product 


Retail  unit 


Farm  product 


Farm 

product 

equivalent 


Lagging 
period  ' 


C«mned: 

Peaches 

Fruit  cocktail 

Orange  juice 

Com,  cream  style- 
Peas 

Tomatoes 

Tomato  catsup 

Beans  with  pork.. 
Sweet  gherkins  '.. 

Frozen: 

Strawberries 

Orange  juice 

Peas 

Beans,  green 

Dried: 

Prunes 

Beans 


No.  2J^  can. 

No.  303  can. 

46-oz.  can. . 

No.  303  can. 

do 

do 


14  oz 

16-oz.  can. 
7J^oz 


10 -oz.  pkg.. 

6-oz.  can 

10-oz.  pkg.. 
do 


Pound - 
do- 


California  cling  peaches  for  canning .. 

California  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  and  cherries 

Florida  oranges  for  canning 

Com  for  processing 

Peas  for  canning 

Tomatoes  for  processing 

Tomatoes  for  processing 

Michigan  dry  beans 

Cucumbers  for  pickles 

Strawberries  for  processing 

Florida  oranges  for  frozen  concentrate 

Peas  for  freezing 

Beans  for  processing 

Dried  primes 

Michigan  dry  beans 


Pounds 

1.89 

■'  1.01 

.5.88 

2.49 

.69 

1.84 

2.32 

.35 

,98 

.51 

3.05 

.70 

.79 

.97 
1.00 


July-Sept. 
Varies  by  fruit. 
Nov.-Jan. 
July-Sept. 
Juue-Aug. 
Aug. -Oct. 
Aug. -Oct. 

Aug.-Oct. 

June-Aug. 
Jan.-Mar. 
July-Sept. 
July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


'  Weights  of  75-25,  50-50,  and  25-75  are  used  with  prices  of  previous  season  and  current  season. 
^  90  percent  of  farm  equivalent  weight  to  allow  for  pineapple  which  is  imported. 

'  Retail  price  of  734  oz.  jar  of  sweet  gherkins  estimated  to  be  the  same  as  average  retail  price  of  1  pound  of  ail  cucumber 
pickles;  farm  equivalent,  therefore,  is  the  quantity  estimated  for  1  pound  of  pickles. 
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frozen  strawberries  and  peas.  In  each  in- 
stance, the  new  retail  unit  was  smaller.  Table 
45  shows  the  retail  units  currently  used  for 
each  of  the  processed  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  retail  prices  of  canned  orange  juice  and 
pickles  were  adjusted  downward  in  1955  to 
take  account  of  BLS  revisions  in  store  weights 
between  chains  and  independents  in  January 
1956.  (See  p.  67  for  a  detailed  discussion  of 
these  revisions.) 

Farm  Values 

The  farm  value  is  the  farm  price  multiplied 
by  the  farm  product  equivalent  quantity.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  byproducts  of  fruit  and 
vegetable  processing,  although  rinds  and  peel- 
ings have  some  value,  particularly  citrus  rinds. 
Farm  product  equivalents  per  retail  unit  for 
most  of  the  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  computed  from  data  published  in  "Con- 
version Factors  and  Weights  and  Measures 
for  Agricultural  Commodities  and  Their  Prod- 
ucts" (May  1952),  pubUshed  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  equiva- 
lents for  canned  and  frozen  orange  juice  are 
3-year  averages  (1950-51  to  1952-53  seasons) 
computed  from  data  of  the  Florida  Canners 
Association.  Fai-m  equivalents  for  all  pro- 
cessed fruits  and  vegetables  for  which  price 
spreads  are  computed  are  shown  in  table  45. 

With  the  exception  of  prices  of  oranges  and 
dried  beans,  prices  for  computing  farm  values 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  are  seasonal 
average  prices  published  by  AMS.  Monthly 
prices  are  not  available.  A  transition  period 
of  3  months  is  used  to  go  from  the  price  of  one 
season  to  that  of  the  next.  The  3-month  period 
In  which  processing  is  normally  the  heaviest  is 
used,  with  weights  of  75  and  25,  50  and  50, 
and  25  and  75  for  the  prices  of  the  preceding 
and  current  seasons,  respectively.  The  3-month 
lagging  periods  are  shown  in  table  45.  For 
other  months,  average  prices  for  the  preceding 
season  are  compared  with  current  retail  prices. 
The  calendar  year  average  price  used  in  cal- 
culating the  farm  value,  therefore,  is  a  weighted 
average  of  prices  of  crops  of  the  preceding  and 
current  years.  These  weights  are  given,  by 
products,  in  table  46. 

Farm  value  computations  for  most  canned 
vegetables,  sweet  gherkins,  frozen  strawberries 
and  frozen  green  beans  make  use  of  prices  of 
truck  crops  for  processing  (which  includes 
'both  canning  and  freezing) .  Two  price  series 
are  available  for  peas — one  for  peas  for  can- 
ning and  the  other  series  for  peas  for  freezing. 
Prices  of  California  cling  peaches  for  canning 
are  used  for  price  spreads  for  canned  peaches. 
Prices  of  California  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
and  cherries  are  weighted  together  to  estimate 
a  price  series  for  fruit  cocktail.  No  distinction 
could  be  made  in  the  price  of  tomatoes  for 
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canning  and  for  other  tomato  products  such 
as  catsup,  because  prices  are  not  available  by 
utilization. 

Table  46. — Weights  given  to  average  seasonal  prices 
for  current  crop  year  and  preceding  crop  year  in 
calculating  calendar  year  averages  for  farm  values 
of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables 


Product 

Current  year 

Preceding  year 

Canned : 

Peaches 

0.375 

.375 
.292 
.542 
.875 
.375 
.458 
.292 
.292 

.458 
.375 
.375 
.125 
.125 

0.625 

Fruit  cocktail: 

Pears 

Grapes _     ._   . 

.625 
.708 

Cherries- 

Orange  juice 

Corn 

Peas 

.458 
.125 
.  625 
.542 

Tomatoes 1 

Pickles,  sweet  (cucumbers). 
Frozen : 

Strawberries 

.708 
.708 

.542 

Peas 

.625 

Beans ..     .   .   

.625 

Orange  juice. 

.875 

Prunes,  dried  -_..._     .. 

.875 

Prices  for  oranges  for  canning  and  for 
oranges  for  frozen  juice  are  reported  weekly 
during  the  processing  season  by  the  Florida 
Canners'  Association.  These  were  used  instead 
of  the  prices  of  oranges  for  all  processing 
reported  monthly  by  AMS.  For  the  3-month 
lagging  period,  the  season  average  price  of  the 
previous  season  and  the  season-to-date  prices 
of  the  current  season  are  weighted.  For  months 
after  the  lagging  period,  the  season-to-date,  or 
cumulative  price  of  the  week  nearest  the  15th 
of  the  month  is  used.  When  the  processing 
season  is  over,  the  season  average  price  is 
continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  next 
season.  This  procedure  prevents  sharp  changes 
in  farm  value  from  the  end  of  one  season  to 
the  beginning  of  the  next. 

The  farm  values  of  dried  beans  and  canned 
beans  with  pork  are  calculated  from  the  price 
received  by  farmers  in  Michigan  for  dry  edible 
beans.  The  production  of  beans  in  Michigan 
is  estimated  to  average  about  95  percent  pea 
beans  (navy  beans). 

Subsidy  Payments  to  Processors 

Government  payments  to  processors  were 
made  during  the  price-control  period  of  World 
War  II.  The  last  season  for  which  payments 
were  made  was  for  the  1945  crop,  but  the 
method  of  lagging  farm  values  makes  these 
payments  show  up  in  the  price  spreads  for 
some  items  for  1946.  Payments  on  peaches 
were  discontinued  before  1945.  The  farm- 
retail  spreads  in  the  table  for  canned  peaches 
in  1944  and  1945  do  not  include  payments  by 


the  Federal  Government  to  processors,  which 
averaged  less  than  1  10  cent  per  can  in  those 
years.  Farm-retail  spreads  plus  Government 
pa\-ments  to  processors  for  individual  pro- 
cessed fruits  and  vegetables  are  shown  in  the 
footnotes  of  the  commodity  tables. 

FATS  AND  OILS 

Price-spread  series  for  the  fats  and  oils  group 
of  the  market  basket,  based  on  data  for  vege- 
table shortening,  margarine,  salad  dressing, 
peanut  butter,  and  lard,  are  published  on  a 
quarterly  basis  in  table  102  (p.  135)  beginning 
in  1947.  Annual  data  are  published  for  vege- 
table shortening,  1919-56;  salad  dressing, 
1940-56 ;  margarine,  1951-56 ;  and  peanut  but- 
ter, 1953-56  (tables  103-106,  pp.  135-6). 

FARM  VALUE 

Vegetable  Oil  Products. — Farm  values  of 
margarine,  vegetable  shortening,  and  salad 
dressing  are  computed  from  estimated  farm 
values  of  cottonseed  and  soybean  oils,  although 
small  proportions  of  other  oils  usually  are 
used  in  these  products.  The  farm  values  of 
the  oils  are  values  attributed  to  oil  as  one  of 
two  or  more  joint  products.  For  example,  oil 
is  only  one  of  several  mill  products  processed 
from  the  cottonseed  which  the  farmer  sells. 

The  farm  value  per  pound  of  cottonseed  oil 
is  computed  by  assuming  that  the  value  of  oil 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  value  of  cotton- 
seed at  the  farm  as  the  mill  value  of  oil  bears 
to  the  total  mill-product  value.  Percentages  of 
value  attributed  to  oil  are  computed  monthly, 
using  seasonal  average  yields  of  the  mill  prod- 
ucts and  monthly  market  price  quotations.  The 
percentage  attributed  to  oil  multiplied  by  the 
monthly  price  per  ton  received  by  farmers 
gives  the  estimated  farm  value  of  the  oil  from 
a  ton  of  cottonseed.  The  value  per  pound  is 
obtained  by  dividing  by  the  number  of  pounds 
of  oil  from  a  ton  of  seed.  In  recent  years  the 
percentage  attributed  to  oil  averaged  about  50 
percent.  This  percentage  fluctuates  sharply  in 
some  months,  depending  on  the  relative  price 
changes  of  cottonseed  oil  and  cottonseed  meal. 

Similar  methods  are  used  to  estimate  the 
farm  value  attributed  to  soybean  oil.  The  per- 
centage of  the  total  value  of  soybean  products 
attributed  to  oil  varies  around  50  percent.  The 
yield  of  oil — pounds  of  oil  from  a  ton  of  cotton- 
seed or  bushel  of  soybeans — is  changed  peri- 
odically to  agree  with  current  estimates  of 
yields.  In  general,  these  yields  have  tended  to 
increase  during  the  last  decade. 

As  a  check  on  the  method  of  estimating  farm 
value  of  oil  by  imputing  part  of  the  value  of 
cottonseed  and  soybeans  to  oil,  the  farm  values 
were  related  to  the  average  value  of  crude  oil 
,at  crushing  mills.  2  e  The  coefficient  of  correla- 
tion was  98  percent  for  months  of  1947  through 


the  first  half  of  1955.  The  difference  between 
the  mill  value  of  crude  oil  and  the  estimated 
farm  value  average  about  10  percent  of  the 
total  farm-retail  spread  for  vegetable  shorten- 
ing during  the  months  of  1952-55. 

The  proportions  of  cottonseed  oil  and  soy- 
bean oil  used  to  compute  farm  values  of  the 
products  are  changed  periodically  to  reflect 
the  changing  relative  importance  of  the  two 
oils,  as  shown  by  data  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Soybean  oil  has  increased  relative  to 
cottonseed  oil  over  a  period  of  years  in  the 
production  of  both  margarine  and  vegetable 
shortening.  In  recent  years  the  ratio  of  soy- 
bean oil  to  cottonseed  oil  has  averaged  about  2 
to  1;  in  the  prewar  period  (1935-38  average) 
the  ratio  of  cottonseed  oil  to  soybean  oil  was 
approximately  5  to  1.  Before  1935  the  oil  used 
was  assumed  to  be  100  percent  cottonseed  oil. 
One  pound  of  refined  vegetable  oil  is  required 
for  a  pound  of  vegetable  shortening,  and  about 
0.8  pound  of  refined  oil  and  approximately  0.2 
pound  of  skim  milk  are  required  for  a  pound 
of  margarine. 

The  farm  value  of  salad  dressing  (table  105) 
is  calculated  by  valuing  fixed  quantities  of  cot- 
tonseed oil,  soybean  oil,  sugar,  and  eggs,  using 
farm  values  per  unit  estimated  for  price 
spreads  for  other  items.  Oil  accounts  for  only 
40  percent  of  the  weight  of  the  salad  dressing, 
so  that  changes  in  the  proportions  of  cotton- 
seed oil  and  soybean  oil  do  not  affect  the  farm 
value  as  much  as  for  shortening  and  margarine. 

Peanut  Butter. — The  farm  equivalent  of  1 
pound  of  peanut  butter  is  estimated  to  be  1.77 
pounds  of  farmer's  stock  peanuts.  The  1.77 
pounds  are  valued  at  average  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  all  peanuts  sold  because  prices 
are  not  available  by  utilization. 

Lard. — Part  of  the  farm  price  of  hogs  is 
attributed  to  lard  on  the  basis  of  wholesale 
relationships  of  pork  and  lard  (fresh  weight 
basis)  in  Chicago,  from  data  of  the  Livestock 
Division  of  AMS.  (See  pp.  78-9  for  further  de- 
scription of  methods  used  in  calculating  price 
spreads  for  pork.)  This  series  is  used  in  cal- 
culating the  total  farm  value  of  the  fats  and 
oils  group. 

RETAIL  PRICES 

Retail  prices  are  those  reported  by  the  BLS, 
with  adjustments  to  maintain  the  level  of 
prices  for  the  kind  of  product  and  unit  cur- 
rently priced.  The  retail  unit  for  vegetable 
shortening  was  1  pound  before  August  1955 
and  3  pounds  beginning  with  August  1955. 
The  adjustment  was  made  on  the  basis  of 
prices  for  the  different  units  in  the  same  month. 
Price  spreads   for  margarine   are  not  shown 

^'  The  mill  value  of  oil  for  a  pound  of  shortening  was 
obtained  by  applying  market-basket  quantities  of  oil  to  prices 
of  crude  cottonseed  oil  at  Southeastern  mills  and  prices  of 
crude  soybean  oil  at  Midwestern  mills. 
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for  the  years  before  1951  because  prices  before 
August  1950  were  for  uncolored  margarine; 
current  prices  are  for  colored  margarine.  For 
the  period  August  1950  through  1952,  prices 
used  are  for  colored  margarine  in  37  or  more 
cities.  Before  August  1950,  prices  of  uncoloi-ed 
margarine  (after  adjusting  to  the  August  1950 
price  of  colored  margarine)  were  used  in  cal- 
culating the  retail  cost  of  the  product  group. 
Published  retail  prices  of  lard  before  1953 
were  adjusted  upward  5  percent  because  of  the 
difference  in  46-city  and  56-city  average  prices 
in  December  1952  (p.  67).  Price  spreads  for 
lard  are  not  shown  but  the  retail  prices  are  used 
in  estimates  for  the  fats  and  oils  group. 

PRODUCT  GROUP 

The  retail  cost  and  farm  value  for  the  group 
are  based  on  retail  prices  and  farm  values  of 
vegetable  shortening,  margarine,  salad  dress- 
ing, peanut  butter,  and  lard.  The  retail  cost 
of  vegetable  shortening  and  salad  and  cooking 
oils  is  carried  by  the  price  of  hydrogenated 
vegetable  shortening  and  the  retail  cost  of 
salad  dressing,  mayonnaise,  and  related  prod- 
ucts is  carried  by  the  price  of  salad  dressing. 
The  same  weights  are  used  to  weight  both  retail 
price  and  farm  values  for  the  five  products. 
(See  table  43,  p.  73,  for  the  relative  importance 
of  these  products  in  the  retail  cost  of  the  mar- 
ket basket.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Retail  cost  and  farm  value  for  a  group  of 
miscellaneous  products  are  included  in  the 
totals  for  the  market  basket.  Historical  data 
for  the  group  are  not  published  in  this  bulletin 
but  quarterly  data  are  published  currently  in 
"The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation." 
The  retail  cost  of  this  group  generally  amounts 
to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  retail  cost  of 
the  market  basket.  The  farm  value  of  this 
group  is  an  even  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
farm  value. 

The  miscellaneous  products  group  includes 
sugar,  sirups,  candy,  jams,  jellies,  and  other 
sweets,  and  partially  prepared  foods  such  as 
soup,  chow  mein,  and  other  products  made 
from  farm  products  that  are  in  more  than  one 
commodity  group. 

Much  of  our  sugar  supply  is  obtained  from 
outside  the  continental  United  States.  There- 
fore, in  calculating  weights  for  this  group,  27 
percent  of  the  expenditure  for  sugar  (BLS 
estimated  expenditures  of  urban  families  in 
1952)  was  used  to  represent  that  produced  in 
the  United  States.  One-half  of  the  expendi- 
tures for  candy  was  used  as  an  estimate  of 
expenditure  attributed  to  continental  United 
States  sugar  and  other  domestic  products.  The 
retail  cost  and  farm  value  series  for  sugar, 
corn  sirup,  and  grape  jelly   (the  items  priced 


at  retail)  are  weighted  to  estimate  values  for 
all  sweets  in  the  group. 

The  estimates  of  retail  cost  and  farm  value 
of  partially  prepared  foods,  obtained  as  ex 
plained  under  "farm  value"  are  added  to  thb 
estimates  for  sugar  and  other  sweets  to  obtain 
estimates  for  miscellaneous  products  included 
in  the  totals  for  the  market  basket. 

Annual  price-spread  data  for  corn  syrup  and 
sugar  are  published  in  tables  107  and  108,  and 
currently  in  "The  Marketing  and  Transporta- 
tion Situation." 

FARM  VALUE 

Sugar. — The  farm  value  for  sugar  is  calcu- 
lated from  the  price  of  sugar  beets  because 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  beet  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity of  sugar  beets  equivalent  to  5  pounds  of 
refined  beet  sugar,  the  unit  priced  at  retail, 
varies  by  season  because  of  the  variation  in 
the  sucrose  content  of  the  beets.  On  the  aver- 
age, about  7  pounds  of  beets  are  required  for 
1  pound  of  sugar.  Seasonal  equivalents  are 
calculated  from  ofl!icial  data  on  sugar  produced 
and  beet  production  for  processing. 

Returns  to  producers  of  sugar  beets  for  sugar 
are  from  two  sources — payments  received  from 
processors  and  Sugar  Act  payments  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  farm  values  in  table 
108,  page  137,  are  computed  from  average  prices 
received  from  processors.  The  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ments are  shown  as  "Government  producer  pay- 
ments." Prices  paid  by  processors  include 
support  pavments  for  the  crops  of  1943-45  and 
1947. 

Average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  sugar 
beets  are  available  only  by  seasons;  therefore, 
a  lagging  procedure  was  used  to  estimate 
monthly  and  calendar  year  average  farm 
values.  For  the  first  9  months  of  the  year,  the 
price  of  the  preceding  season  was  used.  For 
October-December,  preceding  and  current  sea- 
son prices  are  weighted  together,  using  the 
following  percentages  as  weights :  October, 
75-25 ;  November,  50-50 ;  and  December  25-75. 
On  a  calendar  year  basis,  this  is  the  same  as 
weighting  the  price  of  the  previous  season  by 
87.5  percent  and  the  price  of  the  current  season 
by  12.5  percent. 

The  farm  value  in  table  108,  page  137,  is  the 
net  farm  value,  after  subtracting  5  percent  of 
the  gross  farm  value  as  the  byproduct  allow- 
ance. The  percentage  of  the  total  value  that 
is  accounted  for  by  byproducts  varies  somewhat 
by  seasons,  but  annual  data  are  not  available 
for  this  estimate. 

Corn  Sirup. — Corn  sirup  is  made  from  corn 
starch — a  product  of  the  corn  wet-milling  proc- 
ess industry.  According  to  information  fur- 
nished by  representatives  of  the  industry,  the. 
approximate  average  yields  obtained  per  bushel 
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of  corn  are:  35  pounds  of  corn  starch,  1.6 
pounds  of  crude  corn  oil,  12  pounds  of  gluten 
feed,  3  pounds  of  gluten  meal,  0.8  pound  of 
corn  oil  meal,  and  a  shrinkage  of  3.6  pounds. 
Thirty-five  pounds  of  corn  starch  will  yield  40 
pounds  of  pure  corn  sirup.-"  From  the  above 
yields  it  was  determined  that  1.9  pounds  of 
corn  are  required  for  a  24-ounce  can  of  corn 
sirup,  consisting  of  90  percent  pure  corn  sirup 
and  10  percent  sirup  from  other  ingredients. 
No  adjustment  was  made  in  farm  value  for 
farm  products  other  than  corn. 

The  products  other  than  corn  starch  obtained 
in  milling  are  used  as  byproducts.  The  by- 
product allowance  is  calculated  in  the  same 
way  as  for  other  grain  products;  that  is,  by 
valuing  all  products  at  the  wholesale  level  and 
computing  the  percentage  that  byproduct  value 
is  of  the  total  value.  This  percentage  is  then 
apphed  to  the  gross  farm  value  of  1.9  pounds 
of  corn.  The  1.9  pounds  (0.034  bu.)  of  corn 
is  valued  at  the  average  price  received  by  farm- 
ers. The  gross  farm  value  less  the  byproduct 
allowance  is  the  net  farm  value. 

Grape  Jelly. — The  farm  value  of  grape  jelly 
is  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  both  grapes  and 
sugar.  The  farm  value  of  grapes  is  based  on 
the  average  of  seasonal  prices  of  Concord 
grapes  in  ^Michigan,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 


vania; a  lagging  procedure  similar  to  that  for 
some  other  processed  products  is  used.  The 
monthly  farm  value  of  sugar  is  from  table 
108,  page  137. 

Partially  Prepared  Food. — Information  is  in- 
adequate for  estimating  the  farm  value  of 
miscellaneous  products  such  as  chow  mein,  veg- 
etable soup,  spaghetti  with  sauce,  and  chili  con 
carne.  Instead  of  omitting  the  value  of  these 
products,  the  retail  cost  and  farm  value  of  can- 
ned vegetables  are  used  for  trends.  This  meth- 
od assumes  the  same  farmer's  share  of  retail 
cost  for  these  products  as  for  canned  vege- 
tables. 

RETAIL  PRICES 

Retail  prices  are  those  published  by  the  BLS, 
with  prices  of  sugar  adjusted  to  prices  of  a  5- 
pound  unit  when  they  were  reported  in  10- 
pound  or  1-pound  units.  Sugar  was  priced  be- 
fore 1919,  grape  jelly  beginning  December 
1950,  and  corn  sirup,  January  1935  to  July 
1947  and  January  1953  to  date.  Sugar  priced 
may  be  either  cane  sugar  or  beet  sugar,  al- 
though the  prices  of  the  two  kinds  in  any  par- 
ticular store  may  differ  slightly. 

"  These  yield  factors  are  from  "Price  Spreads  Between 
Farmers  and  Consumers  for  Food  Products,  1913-44"  (86) 
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Part  III 


TABLES  ON  PRICE  SPREADS  FOR  FOOD  PRODUCTS, 
PRODUCT  GROUPS,  AND  MARKET  BASKET 


This  chapter  contains  price  spread  statistics 
for  a  "market  basket"  of  farm  food  products, 
commodity  groups,  and  47  individual  food  prod- 
ucts on  an  annual  basis  for  the  total  time  period 
for  which  statistics  are  available.  Monthly 
data  beginning  with  1947  are  given  for  the 
total  market  basket.  For  product  groups  and 
some  individual  food  products,  quarterly  data 
beginning  with  1947  are  given.  Quarterly  data 
beginning  with  1947  (or  later,  depending  on 
availability  of  statistics)  are  available  on 
request  from  the  Marketing  Information 
Division,  AMS. 
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1947 
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February 

March 

April 
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June 

July.. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average.. 

1948 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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Farm- 

1 

Retail 

Farm 

retail 

Farmer's 

cost 

value 

spread 

share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

870 

439 

431 

50 

861 

446 

415 

52 

892 

468 

424 

52 

892 

459 

433 

51 

886 

445 

441 

50 

898 

442 

456 

49 

902 

453 

449 

50 

917 

462 

455 

50 

948 

490 

458 

52 

950 

494 

456 

52 

949 
965 

487 
515 

462 
450 

51 
53 

911 

467 

444 

51 

978 

522 

456 

53 

951 

479 

472 

50 

942 

478 

464 

51 

962 

489 

473 

51 

982 

489 

493 

50 

1,001 

510 

491 

51 

1,007 

523 

484 

52 

1,009 

521 

488 

52 

1,012 

519 

493 

51 

998 

490 

508 

49 

978 

475 

503 

49 

960 

468 

492 

49 

982 

497 

485 

51 

Year 
and 
nioath 


1949 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average . . 

1950 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May.: 

June 

July 

August ... 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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Retail 
cost 


Dollars 

955 
922 
932 
939 
933 
937 
919 
929 
940 
923 
914 
.890 


928 


876 
871 
879 
883 
901 
919 
942 
944 
950 
948 
947 
978 


920 


Farm 
value 


Dollars 

449 
433 
441 
437 
435 
433 
426 
435 
449 
436 
428 
414 


435 


406 
409 
411 
414 
422 
421 
441 
449 
454 
442 
449 
471 


432 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Dollars 

506 
489 
491 
502 
498 
504 
493 
494 
491 
487 
486 
476 


493 


470 
462 
468 
469 
479 
498 
501 
495 
496 
506 
498 
507 


488 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 
46 
47 
48 
47 
47 
47 


47 


46 
47 
47 
47 
47 
46 
47 
48 
48 
47 
47 
48 


47 
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Year 

and 
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March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average  _ . 

1952 

January 

Februarj' 

March 

April 

May 

June ... 

July 

August 

September 

October. 

November 

December 

Average. . 

1953 

Januarj' 

February 

March 

April 

May. 

June 

July. 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average - 

195A 

Januarj' 

Februarj' 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

-August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average. 


Farin- 

i 

Retail 

Farm 

retai! 

Farmer's 

cost 

value 

spread 

share 

DoUars 

DoUars 

DoUars 

PercerU 

999 

483 

516 

48 

1,019 

507 

512 

50 

1,022 

507 

515 

50 

1,020 

500 

520 

49 

1,028 

499 

529 

49 

1,026 

490 

536 

48 

1,027 

487 

540 

47 

1,022 

499 

523 

49 

1,025 

503 

522 

49 

1,028 

494 

534 

48 

1,036 

497 

539 

48 

1,035 

496 

539 

48 

1,024 

497 

527 

49 

1,032 

486 

546 

47 

1,013 

475 

538 

47 

1,012 

475 

537 

47 

1,023 

473 

550 

46 

1,026 

474 

552 

46 

1,035 

475 

560 

46 

1,056 

492 

564 

47 

1,052 

499 

553 

47 

1,045 

492 

553 

47 

1,045 

487 

558 

47 

1,042 

484 

558 

46 

1,028 

468 

560 

46 

1,034 

482 

552 

47 

1,014 

453 

561 

45 

991 

441 

550 

45 

990 

443 

547 

45 

992 

440 

552 

44 

998 

445 

553 

45 

1,016 

441 

575 

43 

1,012 

455 

557 

45 

1,017 

453 

564 

45 

1,014 

453 

561 

45 

1,010 

444 

566 

44 

990 

439 

551 

44 

996 

439 

557 

44 

1,003 

445 

558 

44 

1,007 

444 

563 

44 

998 

437 

561 

44 

988 

431 

557 

44 

987 

434 

553 

44 

990 

429 

561 

43 

987 

414 

573 

42 

993 

419 

574 

42 

989 

423 

566 

43 

983 

414 

569 

42 

977 

401 

576 

41 

968 

408 

560 

42 

961 

401 

560 

42 

986 

421 

565 

43 

Year 

and 

month 


1956 

January 

Februarj- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July.... 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average  _ 


1956 

January 

February 

March 

April 

Maj' 

June 

July— 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average. 


1957 

January- 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average - 


Retail 
cost 


DoUars 

963 
971 
972 
977 
972 
975 
977 
973 
978 
967 
953 
953 


969 


947 
942 
942 
951 
964 
991 
1,005 
988 
988 
987 
981 
979 


972 


978 
988 
981 
992 
1,000 
1,014 


Farm 
value 


DoUars 

410 
411 
413 
413 
400 
401 
393 
388 
394 
379 
369 
367 


395 


369 
365 
373 
381 
395 
405 
407 
403 
402 
398 
390 
389 


390 


389 
380 
386 
395 
391 
400 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


DoUars 

553 
560 
559 
564 
572 
574 
584 
585 
584 
588 
584 
586 


574 


578 
577 
569 
570 
569 
586 
598 
585 
586 
589 
591 
590 


582 


589 
608 
595 
597 
609 
614 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


*  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used  in  estimating  market-basket  data,  see  pp.  72-76. 
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Table  48. — The  market  basket  of  farm  food  products:  Indexes  of  retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread, 

and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  1913-56  ^ 


Farm-retail 

Farm-retail 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

1947-49=100 

1947-49  = 100 

1947-49  =  100 

share 

1947-49=100 

1947-49  =  100 

1947-49  =  100 

share 

Percent 

Percent 

1913 

40 

37 

43 

46 

1936 

53 

42 

63 

40 

1914 

41 

37 

45 

45 

1937 

55 

45 

64 

42 

1915 

40 

35 

45 

44 

1938 

50 

38 

61 

39 

1916 

48 

43 

53 

45 

1939 

48 

37 

59 

38 

1917 

66 

62 

71 

47 

1918 

69 

69 

68 

51 

1940 

48 

88 

58 

40 

1919 

77 

74 

80 

48 

1941 

.     53 

46 

59 

44 

1942 

62 

58 

65 

48 

1920 

85 

73 

97 

43 

1943 

69 

71 

69 

51 

1921 

64 

51 

77 

40 

1944 

68 

70 

70 

52 

1922 

61 

48 

74 

40 

1945 

69 

74 

70 

53 

1923 

62 

49 

75 

40 

1946 

79 

83 

78 

52 

1924 

61 

49 

73 

40 

1947 

97 

100 

94 

51 

1925 

67 

56 

77 

42 

1948 

104 

107 

102 

51 

1926 

67 

56 

79 

42 

1949 

99 

93 

104 

47 

1927 

65 

53 

77 

41 

1928 

66 

55 

76 

42 

1950 

98 

93 

103 

47 

1929 

66 

55 

76 

42 

1951 

109 

107 

111 

49 

1952 

110 

103 

116 

47 

1930 

64 

49 

78 

39 

1953 

107 

96 

118 

44 

1931 

51 

36 

66 

35 

1954 

105 

90 

119 

43 

1932 

43 

27 

59 

32 

1955 

103 

85 

121 

41 

1933 

42 

27 

56 

32 

1956 

103 

84 

123 

40 

1934 

47 
52 

32 
40 

59 
61 

34 

39 

1957 

1935 

1  Data  for  1947  and  later  years  are  for  farm  food  products 
representative  of  those  bought  by  urban  families  in  1952. 
For  the  years  before  1947,  the  series  were  weighted  by  quan- 
tities of  food  products  bought  porlamil\-  in  1935-39  (pp.  72-76j. 
Index  numbers  were  computed  by  "linking"  the  two  series 
at  1947.  The  dollar  figures  for  the  group,  which  are  published 
quarterly  in  "The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation," 


can  be  converted  to  index  numbers  by  the  following  1947-49 
average:  Retail  cost,  $940.13;  farm  value,  S465.15;  farm- 
retail  spread,  $474.98. 

^  The  farm-retail  spread  was  adjusted  to  exclude  proces- 
sing taxes  in  1933-35  and  to  include  Government  payment.s 
to  processors  in  1943-46. 
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Table  49. — Meat  products:  Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost, 

1H7-57  ' 


Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Fami 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1947 

Dollars 

242.80 
274.80 
250.64 

263.97 
298.83 
289.92 
262.74 
261.14 
241.00 
233.49 

Dollars 
166.98 

184.36 
161.36 

172.84 
200.59 
181.14 
156.47 
154.96 
129.00 
121.76 

Dollars 
75.82 

90.44 
89.28 

91 .  13 
98.24 
108.78 
106.27 
106.18 
112.00 
111.73 

Percent 
69 
67 

64 

65 
67 
62 
60 
59 
54 
52 

1952 

January-March 

April-June..     .    

Dollars 

290.86 
289.48 
294.04 
285.29 

258.25 
260.63 
270.83 
261.26 

268.82 
266.62 
257.13 
251.98 

246.45 
240.33 
244.18 
233.04 

218.85 
226.84 
242.99 
245.27 

244.44 
254.98 

Dollars 

182.51 
184.48 
186.66 
170.91 

149.05 

154.74 
167.67 
154.44 

163.40 
161.62 
148.46 
146.. 37 

141.42 
134.83 
129.12 
110.64 

103.17 
119.82 
136.29 
127.78 

123.87 
1.36.08 

Dollars 

108.35 
105.00 
107.38 
114.38 

109.20 
105.89 
103.16 
106.82 

105.42 
105.00 
108.67 
105.61 

105.03 
105.50 
115.06 
122.40 

115.68 
107.02 
106.70 
117.49 

120.57 
118.90 

Percent 

1948 

63 

1949                      --   -- 

64 

1950 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April-Jvme 

63 
60 

1951                      -    

1952 

58 

1953 

59 

1954      _... -- 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April- June 

62 

1955        .     ... 

59 

1956...   ........ 

1957.-          ...    -. 

61 

1947 

224.98 
230.33 
254.04 
261.84 

253.57 
272.40 
296.16 
277.09 

245.36 
251.57 
256.13 
249.50 

240.23 
256.39 
281.86 
277.41 

297.06 
299.80 
299.80 
298.66 

157.59 
158.95 
173.93 
177.43 

173.44 
177.73 
206.72 
179.56 

157.01 
158.87 
167.60 
161.98 

155.98 
168.72 
186.51 
180.15 

202.85 
204.52 
204.06 
190.94 

67.39 
71.38 
80.11 
84.41 

80.13 
94.67 
89.44 
97.53 

88.35 
92.70 
88.53 
87.52 

84.25 
87.67 
95.35 
97.26 

94.21 

95.28 

95.74 

107.72 

70 
69 
68 
68 

68 
65 
70 
65 

64 
63 
65 
65 

65 
66 
66 
65 

68 
68 
68 
64 

61 

January-March 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1966 

January-March 

April- Jime 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September  _    

58 
58 

July-September 

194S 

January-March 

April-June 

57 
56 
53 

47 

July- September 

October-December 

1949 

Januar>-March 

April-June  . . 

47 
53 
56 
52 

Ju  ly-Sept  ember 

October-December 

1950 
Januar\--March .. 

51 
53 

April-June 

October-December 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.     Methodology 


used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  the  meat  products  group 
is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  76-81. 
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Table  50. — Meat  products:  Indexes  of  retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 

retail  cost,  1919-56  ' 


Farm-retail 

Farm-retail 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  vahie 

spread 

Farmer's 

1947-^9  =  100 

1947^9  =  100 

1947-49  =  100 

share 

1947-49  =  100 

1947^9  =  100 

1947-49  =  100 

share 

Percent 

Percent 

1919 

58 

57 

61 

65 

1940 

42 

32 

62 

51 

1920 

58 

49 

77 

56 

1941 

47 

41 

60 

58 

1921 

49 

32 

83 

44 

1942 

54 

54 

55 

66 

1922 

47 

34 

73 

48 

1943 

56 

58 

58 

69 

1923 

47 

32 

75 

46 

1944 

53 

57 

56 

72 

1924 

47 

34 

74 

48 

1945 

53 

59 

57 

75 

1925 

53 

43 

72 

55 

1946 

67 

72 

67 

72 

1926 

55 

43 

78 

53 

1947 

95 

98 

89 

69 

1927 

55 

42 

80 

51 

1948 

107 

108 

106 

67 

1928 

57 

45 

82 

52 

1949 

98 

94 

105 

64 

1929 

59 

46 

86 

52 

1950 

103 

101 

107 

65 

1930 

55 

40 

80 

48 

1951 

117 

117 

115 

67 

1931 

46 

28 

81 

41 

1952 

113 

106 

128 

62 

1932 

35 

20 

65 

38 

1953 

103 

92 

125 

60 

1933 

30 

17 

57 

38 

1954 

102 

91 

125 

59 

1934 

36 

21 

59 

39 

1955 

94 

76 

132 

54 

1935 

48 

37 

63 

51 

1956 

91 

71 

131 

52 

1936 

47 
50 

35 
42 

70 
67 

50 
55 

1957 

1937 

1938 

45 

33 

69 

49 

1939 

44 

32 

68 

49 

1  Data  for  1947  and  later  years  are  for  meat  products  repre- 
sentative of  those  bought  by  urban  famihes  in  1952  (adjusted 
as  described  on  p.  80.  i'or  the  years  before  1947,  the 
series  were  weighted  bj'  quantities  of  meat  products  bought 
per  family  in  1935-39.  Index  numbers  were  computed  by 
"linking"  the  two  series  at  1947.  The  dollar  figures  for  the 
group,  which  are  published  quarterly  in  "The  Marketing  and 


Transportation  Situation,"  can  be  converted  to  inde.x  num- 
ber.s  i)y  dividing  bj'  the  following  1947-49  averages:  Retail 
cost,  S2oG.0S;  farm  value,  S170.90;  farm-retail  spread 
§85.18. 

-  The  farm-retail  spread  was  adjusted  to  exclude  proces- 
sing taxes  in  1933-35  and  to  include  Government  payments 
to  processors  in  1943-46. 
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Table  51. — Beef,  Choice  qrade:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 

price,  1919-57  ^ 


Year  and  quarter 

Retail 
price 

per 
pound 

(») 

Gross 
farm 
value 

(») 

prod- 
uct 
allow- 
ance 
(*) 

Net 
farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farm- 
er's 
share 

Year  and  quarter 

Retail 
price 
per 

pound 
(«) 

Gross 
farm 
value 

By- 
prod- 
uct 
allow- 
ance 
(«) 

Net 
farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farm- 
er's 
share 

1919 

Cents 
33.8 

34.1 
29.3 
27.7 
28.8 
29.5 
30.7 
31.4 
32.8 
37.4 
39.2 

36.2 
30.0 
24.9 
21.5 
23.3 
30.5 
28.6 
32.5 
28.7 
29.5 

29.5 
31.5 
35.0 
36.2 
34.2 
33.5 
42.5 
61.8 
75.3 
68.4 

75.4 

88.2 
86.6 
69.1 
68.5 
67.5 
66.0 

Cents 
28.9 

25.0 
16.2 
16.4 
17.8 
19.0 
21.1 
19.2 
22.1 
26.4 
25.1 

21.8 
16.0 
12.6 
10.3 
12.8 
20.2 
17.3 
22.8 
17.2 
18.3 

19.6 
21.9 
26.9 
30.0 
30.7 
30.9 
38.2 
50.5 
59.6 
53.6 

60.4 
73.9 
68.0 
48.0 
48.2 
45.9 
43.7 

Cents 
6.1 
4.8 
2.2 
2.8 
2.7 
2.9 
3.4 
3.0 
3.7 
4.6 
3.6 

3.3 
2.2 
1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
3.0 
3.0 
3.5 
2.5 
2.6 

2.7 
3.3 
3.9 
4.3 
4.4 
4.5 
5.1 
6.3 
6.6 
5.4 

6.3 
8.1 
5.5 
4.2 
4.0 
3.7 
3.7 

Cents 
22.8 

20.2 
14.0 
13.6 
15.1 
16.1 
17.7 
16.2 
18.4 
21.8 
21.5 

18.5 
13.8 
11.0 
8.4 
10.7 
17.2 
14.3 
19.3 
14.7 
15.7 

16.9 
18.6 
23.0 
25.7 
26.3 
26.4 
33.1 
44.2 
53.0 
48.2 

54.1 

65.8 
62.5 
43.8 
44.2 
42.2 
40.0 

Cents 
11.0 
13.9 

15.3 
14.1 
13.7 
13.4 
13.0 
15.2 
14.4 
15.6 
17.7 

17.7 
16.2 
13.9 
13.1 
12.6 
13.3 
14.3 
13.2 
14.0 
13.8 

12.6 
12.9 
12.0 
10.5 

?:? 

9.4 
17.6 
22.3 
20.2 

21.3 
22.4 
24.1 
25.3 
24.3 
25.3 
26.0 

Percent 
67 

59 
48 
49 
52 
55 
58 
52 
56 
58 
55 

51 
46 
44 
39 
46 
56 
50 
59 
51 
53 

57 
59 
66 
71 
77 
79 
78 
72 
70 
70 

72 
75 
72 
63 
65 
63 
61 

1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1952 

Januarj -March 

April-June 

July-  September 

October-December. 

1953 

January-March 

April -June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1954 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . 

1956 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

Cents 

64.8 
67.5 
70.6 
70.8 

68.2 
73.7 
79.9 
79.6 

87.0 
88.3 
88.6 
88.8 

88.1 
87.3 
86.2 
84.7 

71.1 
66.6 
69.3 
69.3 

68.2 
68.1 
68.1 
69.6 

69.6 
67.7 
67.0 
65.8 

62.1 
62.6 
68.5 
70.8 

66.4 
69.7 

Cents 

48.6 
51.7 
55.6 
58.7 

54.6 
59.3 
62.6 
65.2 

73.5 
74.2 
74.3 
73.5 

70.5 
68.5 
67.4 
65.6 

48.9 
43.6 
50.3 
49.2 

46.7 
47.4 
47.5 
51.1 

51.0 
45.9 
44.7 
41.9 

38.0 
40.5 
49.5 
46.9 

40.9 
45.5 

Cents 

5.6 
5.4 
5.5 

5.4 

5.1 
5.7 
6.9 
7.5 

8.7 
8.4 
8.1 
7.3 

5.9 
5.5 
5.5 
5.0 

4.3 
4.1 
4.3 
4.2 

4.0 
4.3 
4.0 
3.8 

3.7 
3.6 
3.7 
3.6 

3.3 
3.7 
4.0 
3.7 

3.5 
4.0 

Cents 

43.0 
46.3 
50.1 
53.3 

49.5 
53.6 
55.7 

57.7 

64.8 
65.8 
66.2 
06.2 

64.6 
63.0 
61.9 
60.6 

44.6 
39.5 
46.0 
45.0 

42.7 
43.1 
43.5 
47.3 

47.3 
42.3 
41.0 
38.3 

34.7 
36.8 
45.5 
43.2 

37.4 
41.5 

Cents 
21.8 

21.2 
20.5 
17.5 

18.7 
20.1 
24.2 
21.9 

22.2 
22.5 
22.4 
22.6 

23.5 
24.3 
24.3 
24.1 

26.5 
27.1 
23.3 
24.3 

25.5 
25.0 
24.6 
22.3 

22.3 
25.4 
26.0 
27.5 

27.4 
25.8 
23.0 
27.6 

29.0 
28.2 

Percent 

1920 

66 

1921 

69 

1922 

71 

1923 

75 

1924 

1925 

73 

1926  .- 

73 

1927 

70 

1928 

72 

1929 

1930 

74 
75 

1931 

75 

1932 

1933 

75 

1934 

73 

1935-    

72 

1936 .     

72 

1937 

193S 

72 

1939 

63 

1940.. 

59 
66 

1941    

65 

1942 

19435.    

63 

1944  '.. 

63 

1945  * 

1946  5   . 

64 
68 

1947 

1948   . 

68 

1949 

62 

1950 

61 

58 

1951    -. 

1952 

56 

1953 

59 

1954 

66 

1955 

1956 

1957 

61 
56 

1947 

April- June 

Julv-September 

October-December. . 

1.948 
Januarj--March 

July-September 

October-December. . 

55.0 
58.0 
67.3 
67.0 

67.0 
75.1 
83.1 
76.1 

46.4 
48.0 
52.7 
54.9 

55.1 
60.5 
65.1 

5/  .7 

6.3 
5.9 
5.7 
7.2 

6.6 
6.7 
6.9 

fi  2 

40.1 
42.1 
47.0 
47.7 

48.5 
53.8 
58.2 

51  .5 

14.9 
15.9 
20.3 
19.3 

18.5 
21.3 
24.9 
.24.6 

73 
73 
70 
71 

72 

72 
70 
68 

60 

October— December 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  beef  is  described  in  greater 
detail  on  pp.  77-78. 

^  Estimated  average  price  of  Choice  grade  cuts. 

'Payment  to  farmer  for  2.16  pounds  of  Choice  grade  beef 
cattle  (Good  grade  before  1951).     Estimated  premiums  for 


Choice  grade  over  average  price  of  all  beef  cattle  vary  by 
months. 

■*  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  edible  and 
inedible  byproducts. 

5  Data  with  farm  value  and  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  to 
include  Government  payments  to  farmers  in  1945-46  and  to 
processors  in  1943-46  are: 


Year 

Retail  price 

Gross  farm  value 

Byproduct  allowance 

Net  farm  value 

Farm-retail  spread 

Farmer's  share 

1943 

Cents 

.36.2 
34.2 
33.5 
42.5 

Cents 

30.0 
30.7 
31.7 
38.8 

Cents 

4.3 
4.4 
4.6 
5.2 

Cents 

25.7 
26.3 
27.1 
33.6 

Cents 

11.7 
10.6 
11.9 
12.6 

Percent 

71 

1944 

77 

1945 

1946 

81 
79 
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Table  52.— Lamb,  Choice  grade:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 

price,  1919-57  ' 


Year  and  quarter 


Retail 
price 
per 

pound 
(») 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925_ 
1926- 
1927- 
1928. 
1929. 

1930- 
1931- 
1932- 
1933- 
1934- 
1935- 
1936. 
1937- 
1938- 
1939- 


1940-.. 
1941--. 
1942--. 

1943  ^. 

1944  ^ . 
1945'-. 
1946'-- 
1947-.. 
1948... 
1949... 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. . 

1948 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December.  - 


Cents 

36.1 
39.2 
33.1 
36.2 
36.3 
36.7 
38.2 
38.7 
38.8 
39.3 
40.2 

34.4 
28.5 
22.0 
19.9 
23.7 
26.3 
27.5 
28.8 
26.8 
26.8 

26.5 
28.2 
32.9 
36.4 
35. G 
35.7 
44.0 
58.0 
65.2 
68.4 

70.6 
78.5 
76.4 
65.2 
66.5 
64.4 
64.7 


Gross 

farm 

value 

(•) 


Cents 

31.2 
28.7 
17.2 
23.5 
25.0 
25.9 
29.4 
27.8 
27.3 
29.0 
28.3 

19.6 
14.0 
10.8 
11.8 
14.4 
17.0 
19.3 
20.8 
16.8 
18.4 

19.2 
22.4 
27.3 
31.0 
30.1 
31.2 
36.5 
48.4 
53.7 
53.8 

58.8 
73.9 
58.5 
46.6 
45.8 
43.8 
44.0 


By- 
prod- 
uct 
allow 
ance 
(') 


54.6 

47.4 

57.1 

47.6 

62.3 

49.2 

57.8 

49.4 

58.2 

50.7 

67.6 

54.5 

71.4 

57.7 

63.6 

52.0 

Cents 
7.9 

5.9 
2.9 
4.2 
5.2 
5.9 
6.4 
5.4 
5.1 
5.8 
5.1 

3.5 
2.4 
1.8 
2.7 
3.2 
3.5 
4.4 
4.9 
3.3 
4.0 

4.5 
5.5 
6.3 
7.0 
6.8 
7.1 
6.9 
7.4 
7.6 
8.2 

10.5 
16.2 
9.0 
8.1 
7.9 
7.4 
7.4 


Net 
farm 
value 


8.7 
6.7 
6.3 

7.7 

8.8 
6.3 
7.2 
8.3 


Cents 

23.3 
22.8 
14.3 
19.3 
19.8 
20.0 
23.0 
22.4 
22.2 
23.2 
23.2 

16.1 
11.6 
9.0 
9.1 
11.2 
13.5 
14.9 
15.9 
13.5 
14.4 

14.7 
16.9 
21.0 
24.0 
23.3 
24.1 
29.6 
41.0 
46.1 
45.6 

48.3 
57.7 
49.5 
38.5 
37.9 
36.4 
36.6 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


38.7 
40.9 
42.9 
41.7 

41.9 
48.2 
50.5 
43.7 


Cents 
12.8 
16.4 
18.8 
16.9 
16.5 
16.7 
15.2 
16.3 
16.6 
16.1 
17.0 

18.3 
16.9 
13.0 
10.8 
12.5 
12.8 
12.6 
12.9 
13.3 
12.4 

11.8 
11.3 
11.9 
12.4 
12.3 
11.6 
14.4 
17.0 
19.1 
22.8 

22.3 
20.8 
26.9 
26.7 
28.6 
28.0 
28.1 


15.9 
16.2 
19.4 
16.1 

16.3 
19.4 
20.9 
19.9 


Farm 
er's 
share 


Percent 

65 
58 
43 
53 
55 
54 
60 
58 
57 
59 
58 

47 
41 
41 
46 
47 
51 
54 
55 
50 
54 

55 
60 
64 
66 
65 
68 
67 
71 
71 
67 

68 
74 
65 

59 
57 
57 
57 


71 
72 
69 
72 

72 
71 
71 
69 


Year  and  quarter 


1949 
January-March.  -  _ 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 
January-March. . . 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 
January-March-  _  _ 

April-June 

July-September.  - . 
October-December 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1956 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 
1957 

Januar3'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 

(«) 


Cents 

61.5 
77.3 
70.6 
64.4 

65.0 
72.4 
72.7 
72.4 

75.2 
78.5 
79.0 
81.5 

77.4 
77.2 
79.6 
71.4 

63.0 
68.5 
66.9 
62.4 

63.6 
70.6 
67.6 
64.1 

64.2 
65.6 
67.0 
60.7 

58.6 
68.5 
68.8 
63.0 

62.2 
70.0 


Gross 

farm 

value 

(•) 


prod- 
uct 
allow 
ance 
{*) 


Cents 

54.2 
59.3 
51.0 
50.6 

55.2 
57.8 
58.7 
63.7 

79.3 
77.4 
69.8 
69.2 

64.8 
61.5 
58.4 
49.4 

49.3 
50.8 
46.0 
40.4 

47.5 
50.8 
43.2 
41.8 

46.5 
45.4 
42.6 
40.5 

42.5 
47.5 
44.2 
41.8 

45.1 
48.2 


Cents 

9.7 
8.4 
6.4 
8.0 

10.1 
9.0 
9.2 

13.9 

25.1 
18.1 
10.5 
11.1 

12.0 
8.9 
7.1 
8.2 

10.2 

8.5 
6.4 
7.4 

9.6 
8.4 
6.4 
7.2 

9.5 

7.4 
5.8 
6.7 

8.9 
7.3 
5.8 
7.5 

9.7 
8.3 


Net 
farm 
value 


Cents 

44.5 
50.9 
44.6 
42.6 

45.1 
48.8 
49.5 
49.8 

54.2 
59.3 
59.3 
58.1 

52.8 
52.6 
51.3 
41.2 

39.1 
42.3 
39.6 
33.0 

37.9 
42.4 
36.8 
34.6 

37.0 
38.0 
36.8 
33.8 

33 . 6 
40.2 
38.4 
34.3 

35.4 
39.9 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 

17.0 
26.4 
26.0 
21.8 

19.9 
23.6 
23.2 
22.6 

21.0 
19.2 
19.7 
23.4 

24.6 
24.6 
28.3 
30.2 

23.9 
26.2 
27.3 
29.4 

25.7 
28.2 
30.8 
29.5 

27.2 
27.6 
30.2 
26.9 

25.0 
28.3 
30.4 
28.7 

26.8 
30.1 


>  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  -Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  lamb  is  described  iii 
greater  detail  on  pp.  79-80. 

^  Estimated  average  price  of  Choice  grade  cuts. 

^Payment  to  farmer  for  an  average  equivalent  quantity 


of  2.37  pounds  of  lamb.     Equivalent  varies  by  months. 

^  Farm  value  imputed  to  pelt  and  to  edible  byproducts. 

'  Data  with  farm  value  and  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  to 
include  Oovernment  payments  to  producers  in  1945-46  and 
to  processors  in  1943-45  are: 


Year 

Retail  price 

Gross  farm  value 

Byproduct  allowance 

Net  farm  value 

Farm-retail  spread 

Farmer's  share 

1943 -. 

Cents 

36.4 
35.6 
35.7 
44.0 

Cents 

31.0 
30.1 
33.0 
39.4 

Cents 

7.0 
6.8 
7.5 

7.4 

Cents 

24.0 
23.3 
25.5 
32. U 

Cents 

13.4 
14.0 
12.6 
14.4 

Percent 

66 

1944 

65 

1945 

71 

1946 

73 

104 


Table  53.— PorA 

;  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  ayid  farmer's  share  of  retail  price 

',  1919 

-57  I 

Retail 

By- 

Retail 

By- 

price 

Gross 

prod- 

Net 

Farm- 

Farm- 

price 

Gross 

prod- 

Net 

Farm- 

Farm- 

Year and  quarter 

per 

farm 

uct 

farm 

retaU 

er's 

Year  and  quarter 

per 

farm 

uct 

farm 

retail 

er's 

pound 

value 

allow- 

value 

spread 

share 

pound 

value 

allow- 

value 

spread 

share 

(') 

(>) 

ance 

« 

C=) 

ance 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

CenU 

Percent 

CenU 

CenU 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Percent 

1919                   

40.9 

39.6 
31.6 
30.0 
28.3 
28.4 
34.8 
37.3 
34.9 

36.7 

28.7 
16.8 
18.6 
15.3 
16.3 
24.4 
26.0 
21.1 

9.4 
6.1 

2.8 
3.2 
3.2 
3.5 
5.1 
4.6 
3.8 

27.3 
22.6 
14.0 
15.4 
12.1 
12.8 
19.3 
21.4 
17.3 

13.6 
17.0 

17.6 
14.6 
16.2 
15.6 
15.5 
15.9 
17.6 

67 
57 
44 

51 
43 
45 
55 
57 
50 

1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . 

1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

55.5 

56.5 
58.9 
52.4 

49.8 
53.3 
61.3 

42.3 
40.6 
44.9 
34.5 

34.3 
38.4 
48.8 

6.2 
5.8 
6.2 
5.0 

4.9 
5.6 
7.6 

36.1 
34.8 
38.7 
29.5 

29.4 
32.8 
41.2 

19.4 
21.7 

20.2 
22.9 

20.4 
20.5 
20.1 

1920 --- 

65 

1921 

62 

1922                    

66 

1923 

56 

1924 - 

1925              -. 

59 

1926 

62 

1927 

67 

1928            

32.9 
33.7 

19.4 
21.0 

3.6 
3.9 

15.8 
17.1 

17.1 
16.6 

48 
51 

October-December. 

1951 
January-March 

55.9 
58.9 

39.3 

45.4 

6.7 

8.4 

32.6 
37.0 

23.3 
21.9 

58 

1929 

63 

1930              

32.4 
26.6 

19.5 
12.7 

3.5 
2.1 

16.0 
10.6 

16.4 
16.0 

49 
40 

April-June 

July-September 

59.1 
60.4 

45.0 
46.1 

8.2 
8.0 

36.8 
38.1 

22.3 
22.3 

62 

1931 

63 

1932 

17.6 

7.5 

1.2 

6.3 

11.3 

36 

October-December . 

58.2 

40.4 

7.0 

33.4 

24.8 

57 

1933  '                     .   . 

15.6 
21.0 
30.2 
29.8 
30.6 

7.7 

9.3 

19.2 

20.5 

21.4 

1.4 
1.8 
4.0 
4.2 
4.0 

6.3 

7.5 

15.2 

16.3 

17.4 

9.3 
13.5 
15.0 
13.5 
13.2 

40 
36 
50 
55 
57 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

55.0 
56.0 
61.3 
57.6 

36.7 
40.1 
44.7 
36.9 

5.8 
5.8 
5.8 
4.7 

30.9 
34.3 
38.9 
32.2 

24.1 
21.7 
22.4 
25.4 

1934° 

56 

1935^- 

61 

1936 

63 

1937 

56 

1938            

27.3 
24.7 

17.1 
13.8 

2.9 
2.2 

14.2 
11.6 

13.1 
13.1 

52 

47 

1953 
January-March 

57.3 

41.3 

5.1 

36.2 

21.1 

1939.. 

63 

April-June 

64.2 

49.1 

6.1 

43.0 

21.2 

67 

1940 

21.6 
27.2 
32.9 

11.9 
20.1 

28.8 

1.8 
3.6 
5.4 

10.1 
16.5 
23.4 

11.5 

10.7 

9.5 

47 
61 
71 

July-September 

October-December. 
1954 

69.5 
63.1 

53.2 
46.5 

7.3 
7.4 

45.9 
39.1 

23.6 
24.0 

66 

1941...    .       --     . 

62 

1942 

1943 

33.9 
31.9 
.32.1 

30.3 
28.8 
30.9 

6.0 
6.0 
6.9 

24.3 
22.8 
24.0 

•9.6 
«9.1 
•8.1 

72 
71 
75 

January-March 

April-June 

Julv-September 

68.0 
68.8 
64.1 

53.8 
54.5 
46.3 

8.3 
8.4 
6.8 

45.5 
46.1 
39.5 

22.5 
22.7 
24.6 

67 

1944          -   -- 

67 

1945 

62 

1946 

41.3 
60.7 
61.7 

38.0 
53.0 
51.0 

9.1 

10.2 

9.3 

28.9 
42.8 
41.7 

•12.4 
17.9 
20.0 

70 
71 
68 

October-December . 

1955 
January-March 

58.5 
55.4 

38.8 
34.9 

5.8 
4.9 

33.0 
30.0 

25.5 
25.4 

56 

1947 

1948 

54 

1949 

55.8 

40.6 

5.9 

34.7 

21.1 

62 

.\pril-June 

55.5 

38.2 

5.2 

33.0 

22.5 

59 

July-September 

57.2 

35.7 

4.7 

31.0 

26.2 

54 

1950 

55.1 

40.2 

6.2 

34.0 

21.1 

62 

October-December. 

51.3 

26.9 

4.0 

22.9 

28.4 

45 

1951... 

59.2 

44.2 

7.9 

36.3 

22.9 

61 

1956 

1952 

57.5 

39.6 

5.5 

34.1 

23.4 

59 

January-March 

47.4 

25.5 

3.7 

21.8 

25.6 

46 

1953 

63.5 

47.5 

6.5 

41.0 

22.5 

65 

April-June 

51.8 

33.5 

4.7 

28.8 

23.0 

56 

1954 

64.8 

48.4 

7.4 

41.0 

23.8 

63 

July-September 

55.2 

34.5 

4.7 

29.8 

25.4 

54 

1955 

54.8 

33.9 

4.7 

29.2 

25.6 

53 

October-December. 

54.0 

33.0 

5.0 

28.0 

26.0 

52 

1956 

52.1 

31.6 

4.5 

27.1 

25.0 

52 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

56.8 
59.4 

36.1 
38.9 

5.6 
5.7 

30.5 
33.2 

26.3 
26.2 

1957...        

54 

1H7 

56 

57.1 

52.1 

11.6 

40  5 

16  6 

71 

July-September 

April-June 

Julv-September 

57.5 
64.0 

49.4 
55.6 

9.5 

8.8 

39.9 
46.8 

17.6 
17.2 

69 
73 

October-December- 

October-December. . 

64.2 

54.8 

11.0 

43.8 

20.4 

68 

19Jt8 

January-March 

59.0 

50.0 

10.0 

40.0 

19.0 

68 

April-June 

60.0 

45.5 

8.5 

37.0 

23.0 

62 

Julv-September 

66.7 

60.0 

10.0 

50.0 

16.7 

75 

October-December.. 

60.9 

48.5 

8.6 

39.9 

21.0 

66 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used    in    deriving    price-spread    data,     see    pp.    65-76. 
Methodolog}'  used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  pork  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  78-79. 

2  Estimated  average  composite  price  of  pork  sold  as  retail  cuts  (ham,  bacon,  loin,  picnic,  butt,  spareribs,  bacon  square). 

'  Pa\ment  to  farmer  for  2.13  pounds  of  Uve  hog. 

*  Portion  of  gross  farm  value  attributed  to  lard  and  to  edible  and  inedible  byproducts. 

^  Government  processing  taxes  on  hogs  were  in  effect  from  Nov.  5,  1933,  to  Jan.  6,  1936.     The  effect  of  these  taxes  was 
to  decrease  the  spread  and  increase  the  amount  received  by  farmers.  The  adjusted  data  are: 


Year 

Retail  price 

Gross  farm  value 

Byproduct  allowance 

Net  farm  value 

Farm  retail  spread 

Farmer's  share 

1933 

CenU 

15.6 
21.0 
30.2 

CenU 

8.0 
13.7 
24.0 

CenU 

1.5 
2.6 
5.0 

Cents 

6.5 
11.1 
19.0 

Cents 

9.1 
9.9 
11.2 

Percent 

42 

1934 

53 

1935 

63 

•Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  processors  were:  1943,  10.9  cents;  1944,  11.3  cents;  1945,  10.8  cents; 
and  1946,  14.0  cents. 
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Table  54. — Dairy  products:  Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail 

cost,  19U7-57  > 


Year 

and 

quarter 


1947. 
1948. 
1949. 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

January-March 

April-June 

July- September 

October-December. 

1948 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1949 

January-March 

April- June 

Juljf-September 

October-December. 

1950 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-September 

October-December. 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


Retail 
cost 


Dollars 

161.74 
179.29 
166.81 


163 
183 
191 
187 
181 
181 
185 


163 
153 
159 
170 

175 
176, 
183. 
180, 

172. 
163. 
164, 
166. 

162. 
157. 
162. 
171. 

181. 
181. 
183. 
187. 


Farm 
value  ' 


Dollars 

90.59 
99.69 
84.71 

82.65 
95.62 
100.93 
92.29 
84.64 
83.67 
86.64 


92.33 
83.68 
89.18 
97.15 

101.27 

100.59 

102.45 

94.45 

89.06 
81.85 
82.98 
84.95 

83.05 
78.51 
81.08 
87.97 

95.88 
93.31 
94.25 
99.06 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Dollars 

71.16 
79.60 
82.10 

81.02 
87.93 
90.36 
95.06 
96.95 
97.36 
98.84 


71.10 
69.94 
70.69 
72.89 

74.65 
76.32 
80.88 
86.53 

83.73 
81.91 
81.46 
81.30 

79.86 
79.30 
81.48 
83.45 

85.88 
88.40 
89.19 
88.22 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 

56 
56 
51 

50 
52 
53 
49 
47 
46 
47 


56 
54 
56 
57 

58 
57 
56 
52 

52 
50 
50 
51 

51 
50 
50 

51 

53 
51 
51 
53 


Year 

and 

quarter 


1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

Julj-Scptember 

October-December 

1955 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-September 

October-December 


Retail 
cost 


Dollars 

192.17 
187.87 
190.88 
194.23 

189.53 
184.87 
186.42 
188.57 

186.52 
177.49 
179.81 
182.53 

181.34 
178.34 
180.62 
183.81 

182.75 
182.69 
186.63 
189.86 

189.76 
188.56 


Farm 
value  ' 


Dollars 

103.21 

97.62 
100.58 
102.30 

96.19 
89.30 
90.58 
93.09 

88.81 
80.35 
83.15 
86.23 

84.02 
80.96 
83.36 
86.34 

85.10 
84.42 
87.01 
90.01 

88.82 
85.90 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Dollars 

88.96 
90.25 
90.30 
91.93 

93 .  34 
95.57 
95.84 
95.48 

97.71 
97.14 
96.66 
96.30 

97.32 
97.38 
97.26 
97.47 

97.65 
98.27 
99.62 
99.85 

100.94 
102.66 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


54 
52 
53 
53 

51 
48 
49 
49 

48 
45 
46 
47 

46 
45 
46 

47 

47 
46 
47 
47 

47 
46 


1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spread.*,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dairj-  products  is  described 


in  greater  detail  on  pp.  81-85. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  milk  and  cream,  adjusted  for  value 
of  byproducts. 
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Table  55. — Dairy  products:  Indexes  of  retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 

retail  cost,  1919-56  ^ 


Farm-retail 

Farm-retail 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

1947-49=100 

1947-49  =  100 

1947-49  =  100 

share 

1947-49=100 

1947-49=100 

1947-49=100 

share 

Percent 

Percent 

1919 

77 

78 

74 

56 

1920 

79 

79 

79 

55 

1940 

53 

47 

61 

48 

1921 

66 

59 

74 

49 

1941 

58 

53 

64 

50 

1922 

60 

54 

67 

50 

1942 -. 

65 

61 

70 

51 

1923 

65 

62 

69 

52 

1943 

70 

70 

72 

55 

1924 

63 

59 

67 

52 

1944 

69 

71 

72 

57 

1925 

65 

61 

69 

52 

1945 

70 

71 

72 

56 

1926 

65 

62 

69 

52 

1946 

85 

89 

80 

57 

1927 

66 

63 

70 

53 

1947 

96 

99 

92 

56 

1928 

67 

65 

70 

53 

1948 

106 

109 

102 

56 

1929 

67 

64 

70 

53 

1949 

98 

92 

106 

51 

1930 

62 

56 

69 

50 

1950 

97 

90 

104 

50 

1931 

53 

45 

62 

47 

1951 

108 

104 

113 

52 

1932 

45 

35 

55 

44 

1952 

113 

110 

116 

53 

1933-..- 

44 

35 

54 

44 

1953 

111 

101 

122 

49 

1934 

47 

41 

55 

48 

1954 

107 

92 

125 

47 

1935 

51 

46 

57 

50 

1955 

107 

91 

125 

46 

1936 

53 

49 

59 

51 

1956 

110 

95 

127 

47 

1937 

55 

52 

59 

51 

1957 

1938 

52 

46 

60 

49 

1939 

51 

44 

58 

48 

•  Data  for  1947  and  later  years  are  for  dairy  products  repre- 
sentative of  those  bought  by  urban  families  in  1952.  For  the 
years  before  194G,  the  series  were  weighted  by  quantities  of 
Hairy  products  bought  per  family  in  1935-39.  Index  num- 
bers were  computed  by  "Unking"  the  two  series  at  1946. 
The  dollar  figures  for  the  group,  which  are  published  quar- 


terly in  "The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,"  can 
be  converted  to  index  numbers  by  dividing  by  the  following 
1947^9  averages:  Retail  cost,  $169.28;  farm  value,  .$91.66; 
farm-retail  spread,  .S77.62. 

-  The  farm-retail  spread  was  adjusted  to  include  Govern- 
ment payments  to  processors  in  1943-46. 
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Table  56. — Butter: 

Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share 

of  retail 

price,  1919-57' 

Year  and 
quarter 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound 

Farm 
value  ' 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

Year  and 
quarter 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound 

Farm 
value  ' 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1919                    -   

CenU 
68.8 

70.2 
51.8 
47.9 
55.5 
51.8 
54.9 
53.2 
56.0 
56.7 
55.2 

46.1 
35.6 
27.6 
27.3 
31.6 
35.8 
39.3 
40.5 
34.5 
32.3 

35.8 
40.9 
47.0 
52.4 
49.7 
50.4 
70.5 
80.0 
86.2 
72.1 

72.3 
81.4 
85.0 
79.0 
72.4 
70.9 
72.1 

Cents 

43.8 
45.2 
30.9 
29.6 
34.9 
32.7 
34.2 
33.9 
35.9 
37.2 
36.4 

28.3 
20.5 
14.6 
15.3 
18.8 
23.2 
26.7 
27.7 
22.0 
20.1 

23.7 
28.4 
33.4 
41.4 
41.8 
41.7 
53.9 
61.0 
64.9 
51.9 

52.2 
60.0 
62.6 
56.7 
50.4 
49.2 
50.9 

Cents 

25.0 
25.0 
20.9 
18.3 
20.6 
19.1 
20.7 
19.3 
20.1 
19.5 
18.8 

17.8 
15.1 
13.0 
12.0 
12.8 
12.6 
12.6 
12.8 
12.5 
12.2 

12.1 
12.5 
13.6 
11.0 
7.9 
8.7 
16.6 
19.0 
21.3 
20.2 

20.1 
21.4 
22.4 
22.3 
22.0 
21.7 
21.2 

Percent 
64 

64 
60 
62 
63 
63 
62 
64 
64 
66 
66 

61 
58 
53 
56 
59 
65 
68 
68 
64 
62 

66 
69 
71 
79 
84 
83 
76 
76 
75 
72 

72 
74 
74 
72 
70 
69 
71 

1949 

January-March 

April- June 

Cents 

73.8 
70.5 
71.4 
72.8 

71.9 
71.0 
71.4 
74.7 

81.9 
80.4 
79.9 
83.5 

91.3 
82.0 
83.9 
82.9 

79.7 
78.5 
78.2 
79.5 

79.0 
69.6 
69.2 
71.7 

71.3 
70.5 
70.6 
71.1 

70.8 
71.4 
72.1 
74.2 

74.2 
73.9 

Cents 

53.8 
50.3 
50.8 
52.6 

52.7 
50.5 
51.1 
54.6 

60.2 
59.1 
58.0 
62.6 

67.2 
60.6 
61.8 
60.8 

57.7 
56.0 
56.1 
57.0 

55.1 
48.3 
48.4 
49.8 

49.7 
48.8 
48.7 
49.7 

49.8 
50.5 
50.9 
52.3 

51.7 
51.5 

Cents 

20.0 
20.2 
20.6 
20.2 

19.2 
20,5 
20.3 
20.1 

21.7 
21.3 
21.9 
20.9 

24.1 
21.4 
22.1 
22.1 

22.0 
22.5 
22.1 
22.5 

23.9 
21.3 
20.8 
21.9 

21.6 
21.7 
21.9 
21.4 

21.0 
20.9 
21.2 
21.9 

22.5 
22.4 

Percent 

1920          -   -- 

73 

1921 

71 

1922                   -    

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

January-March 

April-June- 

71 

1923     

72 

1924           -   .     -   

1925                    ---   

73 

1926 

71 

1927              -   

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

72 

1928                     ---   -- 

73 

1929   .      

1930                      

74 
74 

1931 

Jul^'-September 

October-December 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

73 

1932 

1933 

75 

1934 

74 

1935                        

74 

1936     

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April-June. 

74 

1937                    

73 

1938 -- 

1939             

72 

71 

1940 .- 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

72 

1941                 - 

72 

1942 

1943  ' 

70 

1944  3 

69 

1945  5. 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

70 

1946  = 

69 

1947 

1948 

70 

1949 

69 

1950- 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

69 
70 

1951 

1952. _ 

70 

1953 

71 

1954 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

Aiiril-Junc 

71 

1955 

1956 

1957 

70 
70 

1947 

79.0 
70.9 
82.5 
87.7 

89.7 
91.6 
88.1 
75.5 

59.8 
54.2 
62.9 
67.1 

69.8 
69.1 
66.4 
54.4 

19.2 
16.7 
19.6 
20.6 

19.9 
22.5 
21.7 
21.1 

76 
76 
76 

77 

78 
75 
75 
72 

70 

January-March 

July-September 

October-December 

July-September 

October-December 

1948 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  method.s 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dairy  products  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  81-85. 

^  A  weighted  average  of  payments  to  farmer  for  butterfat 


in  farm-.separated  cream  and  in  milk  equivalent  to  1  pound 
of  butter. 

'  Data  with  farm  value  and  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  for 
Government  payments  to  farmers  in  1943-46  and  to  proces- 
sors in  1943-45,  are: 


Year 

Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail  spread 

Farmer's  share 

1943.-- 

Cents 

.52.4 
49.7 
.50.4 
70.5 

Cents 

42.1 
47.2 
.50.7 
60.1 

Cents 

13.8 
12.9 
12.9 
16.6 

Percent 

80 

1944 - 

95 

1945.. -- 

101 

1946.. 

85 

108 


Table  57. — Cheese,  American  process:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 

retail  price,  19U9-57  » 


Year  and  quarter 

Retail 
price  per 
pound 

Farm 
value  ' 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

Year  and  quarter 

Retail 

price  per 

pound 

Farm 
value  ' 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1949    -- 

CenU 
51.4 
51.1 
58.3 
59.9 
59.6 
57.2 
57.1 
57.2 

CenU 

26.8 
27.4 
33.7 
35.2 
30.8 
27.7 
27.7 
28.5 

Cents 

24.6 
23.7 
24.6 
24.7 
28.8 
29.5 
29.4 
28.7 

Percent 

52 
54 
58 
59 
52 
48 
49 
50 

1953 

January-March 

April-June.  _ 

Cents 

60.2 
59.8 
59.4 
59.2 

59.1 
57.0 
56.3 
56.4 

57.0 
57.2 
57.2 
57.0 

57.0 
57.1 
57.3 
57.2 

57.4 
57.5 

Cents 

32.4 
30.1 
29.8 
30.7 

29.4 
26.1 

27.2 

28.2 

28.0 
27.1 
27.3 
28.2 

28.4 
28.4 
28.4 
28.8 

29.4 
28.6 

Cents 

27.8 
29.7 

29.6 
28.5 

29.7 
30.9 
29.1 
28.2 

29.0 
30.1 
29.9 
28.8 

28.6 

28.7 
28.9 
28.4 

28.0 
28.9 

Percent 

1950 

54 

1951 - 

50 

1952... 

Julj'-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October- December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June     

50 

1953 

52 

1954 

1955...       .-     . 

50 

1956.- 

46 

1957 

48 

19>f9 

January-March 

April-June.  ..   .   

52.6 
50.4 
50.9 
51.8 

51.4 
50.7 
50.8 
51.5 

58.4 
58.6 
57.9 
58.3 

59.4 
59.3 
59.8 
61.1 

27.6 
25.9 
26.3 
27.3 

27.2 
26.3 
26.7 
29.3 

34.8 
33.1" 
32.8 
33.9 

35.5 
34.6 
35.5 
35.3 

25.0 
24.5 
24.6 
24.5 

24.2 
24.4 
24.1 
22.2 

23.6 
25.5 
25.1 
24.4 

23.9 
24.7 
24.3 
25.8 

52 
51 
52 
53 

53 
52 
53 
57 

60 
56 
57 
58 

60 
58 
59 
58 

50 

49 

Julv-September.    

47 

October-December 

1950 

January-March 

April-June ..   . 

Julj'-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June       

48 
49 

50 

Julv-Septcmber .      

50 

October-December 

1951 

January— March 

April-June 

Julv-September 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June             . 

50 
50 

51 
50 

October-December 

July-September 

1952 

October-December 

Januarv-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

*  For  general  de.scription  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dairy  products  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  81-85. 


^  Payment  to  farmers  for  a  quantity  of  milk  containing  0.36 
pound  of  butterfat  less  the  value  of  butterfat  separated 
from  whey. 
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Table  58. — Ice  cream:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  the  retail  price, 

1951-56  ' 


Year 

Retail  price 
per  pint 

Farm  value 
(») 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1951                  --    - 

Cents 

30.0 

30.2 
30.1 
29.6 
29.0 
28.9 

Cents 

6.5 
6.7 
6.1 
5.4 
5.3 
5.5 

Cents 

23.5 
23.5 
24.0 
24.2 
23.7 
23.4 

Percent 

22 

1952                      .    ..- 

22 

1953                       

20 

1954               .     

18 

1955                   - 

18 

1956 

19 

1957                                       

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76. 
in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dairy  products  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  81-85. 
^  Payments  to  farmer  for  milk  and  cream,  adjusted  for  value  of  byproducts. 


Methodology  used 


Table  59. — Milk,  evaporated:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 

price,  1922-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Retail  price 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

143^  ounce 
can 

(») 

spread 

share 

Year 

14  yi  ounce 
can 

(») 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1922 

10.1 

3.5 

6.6 

35 

1940 

7.0 

2.9 

4.1 

41 

1923 

10.9 

4.6 

6.3 

42 

1941 

7.8 

3.8 

4.0 

49 

1924,- 

10.2 

3.8 

6.4 

37 

1942 

8.9 

4.3 

4.6 

48 

1925 

10.1 

4.1 

6.0 

41 

1943  ' 

10.0 

5.4 

4.6 

54 

1926 

10.3 

4.1 

6.2 

40 

1944' 

10.0 

5.5 

4.5 

55 

1927 

10.3 

4.4 

5.9 

43 

1945' 

10.0 

5.5 

4.5 

55 

1928 .' 

10.0 

4.4 

5.6 

44 

1946' 

11.5 

7.0 

4.5 

61 

1929 

9.8 

4.2 

5.6 

43 

1947 

13.1 

7.2 

5.9 

55 

1948 

14.8 

8.2 

6.6 

55 

1930 

9.1 

3.5 

5.6 

38 

1949 

13.1 

5.9 

7.2 

45 

1931 

8.2 

2.5 

5.7 

30 

1932 

6.8 

1.9 

4.9 

28 

1950 

12.6 

6.0 

6.6 

48 

1933 

6.5 

2.0 

4.5 

31 

1951 

14.4 

7.4 

7.0 

51 

1934 

6.7 

2.4 

4.3 

36 

1952. 

14.9 

7.9 

7.0 

53 

1935- 

7.0 

2.8 

4.2 

40 

1953 

14.6 

6.6 

8.0 

45 

1936. 

7.6 

3.2 

4.4 

42 

1954.. 

13.9 

6.0 

7.9 

43 

1937 

7.6 

3.3 

4.3 

43 

1955 

13.7 

6.0 

7.7 

44 

1938 

7.1 

2.6 

4.5 

37 

1956 

14.0 

6.2 

7.8 

44 

1939 

6.8 

2.6 

4.2 

38 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  .spreads,  see  pp.  05-7().  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dairy  products  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  81-85. 


^  Payment  to  farmers  for  milk  containing  0.0774  pound  of 
butterfat,  adjusted  for  value  of  byproduct. 

'  Data  with  farm  value  adjusted  to  include  Government 
payment  to  farmers  are: 


Year 

Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail  spread 

Farmer's  share 

1943 

Cents 

10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
11.5 

Cent* 

5.6 
6.4 
6.5 
7.5 

Cents 

4.6 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 

Percent 

56 

1944 

64 

1945 

65 

1946... 

65 
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Table  60. — Milk,  fltdd:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 

1922-57  1 


Year  and 
quarter 


1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929- 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935- 
1936- 
1937- 
1938- 
1939- 


1940- - 
1941 _- 
1942- - 

1943  K 
1944'- 

1945  '- 

1946  »- 
1947- - 
1948-- 
1949- - 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953.. 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December  _ 

IQJtS 

Januar>--March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December - 

1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December- 


Retail 

price 

per 

quart 


Cenia 
12.6 

13.3 
12.8 
13.3 
13.3 
13.5 
13.5 
13.7 

13.5 
12.0 
10.2 
9.8 
10.7 
11.2 
11.5 
12.0 
12.0 
11.7 

12.3 
13.0 
14.3 
14.9 
15.0 
15.0 
17.0 
19.0 
21.1 
20.2 

19.8 
22.1 
23.2 
22.8 
22.4 
22.5 
23.3 


19.0 
18.1 
18.7 
20.0 

20.6 
20.5 
21.4 
22.0 

21.0 
19.9 
20.0 
20.2 


Farm 
value  ' 


Cents 
5.3 
6.2 
6.0 

6.2 
6.3 
6.3 
6.4 
6.5 

6.2 
5.0 
3.9 
3.7 
4.3 
4.7 
4.9 
5.3 
5.2 
5.0 

5.1 

5.5 

6.4 

7.2 

7.4 

7.5 

9.0 

10.3 

11.3 

10.3 


9. 
11. 
11. 
11. 
10. 
10. 


10.6 


10.5 

9.7 

10.1 

10.8 

11.2 
11.1 
11.5 
11.5 

11.0 
10.0 
10.1 
10.3 


Farm-        Farmer's 
retail      I      share 
spread 

I 


Cents 

7.3 

7.1 
6.8 
7.1 
7.0 
7.2 
7.1 
7.2 

7.3 
7.0 
6.3 
6.1 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.7 
6.8 
6.7 


Percent 
42 

47 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 

46 
42 
38 
38 
40 
42 
43 
44 
43 
43 


7.2 

41 

7.5 

42 

7.9 

45 

7.7 

48 

7.6 

49 

7.5 

50 

8.0 

53 

8.7 

54 

9.8 

54 

9.9 

51 

9.9 
10.9 
11.3 
11.7 
12.0 
12.3 
12.7 


8.5 
8.4 
8.6 
9.2 


10.0 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 


50 
51 
51 
49 
46 
45 
45 


54 
54 
54 


9.4 

54 

9.4 

54 

9.9 

54 

10.5 

52 

52 
50 
50 
51 


Year  and 
quarter 


1950 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 

195 J 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

195g 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

195S 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

AprU-J  une 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 


Retail 

price 

per 

quart 


Cents 

19.6 
18.8 
19.6 
21.0 

21.7 
21.7 
22.2 
22.7 


23.1 
22.7 
23.2 
23.8 


23.1 
22.3 
22.8 
23.2 

22.8 
21.8 
22.3 
22.8 

22.5 
22.0 
22.4 
23.1 

22.9 
22.8 
23.5 
24.0 

23.9 
23.6 


Farm 
value  • 


Cents 

9.9 

9.3 

9.7 

10.5 

11.1 

10.8 
11.2 
11.7 

12.0 
11.4 
11.9 
12.3 

11.6 
10.7 
11.0 
11.3 

10.7 

9.8 

10.3 

10.7 

10.2 

9.8 

10.3 

10.7 

10.4 
10.2 
10.7 
11.2 

10.9 
10.4 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 

9.7 

9.5 

9.9 

10.5 

10.6 
10.9 
11.0 
11.0 

11.1 
11.3 
11.3 
11.5 

11.5 
11.6 
11.8 
11.9 

12.1 
12.0 
12.0 
12.1 

12.3 
12.2 
12.1 
12.4 

12.5 
12.6 
12.8 

12.8 

13.0 
13.2 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


51 

49 
49 
50 

51 
50 
50 
52 

52 
50 
51 
52 

50 

48 
48 
49 

47 
45 
46 

47 

45 
45 
46 
46 

45 
45 
46 

47 

46 
44 


1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dairj'  products  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  81-85. 


^  Payment  to  farmers  for  2.18  pounds  of  Class  I  milk. 

'  Data  with  farm  value  and  farm-retail  spread  adjusted  to 
include  Government  payments  to  farmers  and  milk  dealers 
are: 


Y'ear 

Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail  spread 

Farmer's  share 

1943..-   

Cents 

14.9 
15.0 

15.0 
17.0 

Cents 

7.4 
8.6 

8.8 
9.7 

Cents 

7.7 
7.7 
7.6 
8.0 

Percent 

50 

1944 

57 

1945. 

59 

1946 

57 
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Table  61. — Poultry  and  eggs:  Retail  cost,  farm  valv£,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost, 

1H7-57  1 


Year 

and 

quarter 


1947. 
1948- 
1949. 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1948 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


Retail 
cost 


Doliars 

113.56 
121.52 
115.95 

105.16 
119.77 
114.11 
115.85 
100.58 
104.11 
97.66 


105.22 
107.16 
118.49 
123.37 

116.47 
116.21 
125.06 
128.36 

115.68 
114.19 
120.39 
113.54 

93.01 

98.61 

110.27 

118.77 

113.16 
117.77 
124.34 

123.81 


Farm 
value 


Dollars 

78.64 
85.10 
78.34 

68.66 
80.98 
75.63 
78.91 
63.15 
68.29 
61.43 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


71.53 
74.66 
81.47 
86.88 

82.55 
80.68 
86.82 
90.36 

78.23 
75.73 
81.65 

77.77 

60.73 
62.72 
72.72 
78.45 

76.08 
78.90 
84.50 

84.45 


Dollars 

34.92 
36.42 
37.61 

36.50 
38.79 
38.48 
36.94 
37.43 
35.82 
36.23 


33.69 
32.50 
37.02 
36.49 

33.92 
35.53 
38.24 
38.00 

37.45 
38.46 
38.74 
35.77 

32.28 
35.89 
37.55 
40.32 

37.08 
38.87 
39.84 
39.36 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 

69 
70 
68 

65 
68 
66 
68 
63 
66 
63 


68 
70 
69 
70 

71 
69 
69 
70 

68 
66 
68 
68 

65 
64 
66 
66 

67 
67 
68 

68 


Year 

and 

quarter 


1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. . . 

1953 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1966 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 


Retail 
cost 


Dollars 

107.63 
103.84 
121.55 
123.43 

113.21 
113.01 
119.57 
117.63 

107.50 
97.56 

101.65 
95.59 

101.62 
101.17 
107.74 
105.90 

101.74 
95.99 
97.78 
95.12 

90.68 
87.28 


Farm 
value 


Dollars 

69.86 
65.80 
82.24 
84.64 

76.59 
77.27 
81.97 
79.82 

70.81 
61.79 
63.64 
56.37 

68.00 
66.59 
69.97 
68.62 

66.70 
61.25 
60.41 
57.36 

54.36 
52.59 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Dollars 

37.77 
38.04 
39.31 
38.79 

36.62 
35.74 
37.60 
37.81 

36.69 
35.77 
38.01 
39.22 

33.62 
34.58 
37.77 
37.28 

35.04 
34.74 
37.37 
37.76 

36.32 
34.69 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


65 
63 
68 
69 

68 
68 
69 
68 

66 
63 
63 
59 

67 
66 
65 
65 

66 
64 
62 
60 

60 
60 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.     Methodology 


used   in   estimating   price   spreads   for  poultry   and   eggs  is 
described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  85-87. 
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Table  62. — Chickens,  frying  (ready-to-cook) :  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's 

share  of  retail  price,  191^9-57  ^ 


Year  and 
quarter 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound 

Farm 
value  ' 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1 

Year  and 
quarter 

Retail 

price 

per 

pound 

Farm 
value  ' 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1950 

Cent* 
58.5 
61.3 

61.6 
60.0 

54.2 
56.2 
49.0 

CenU 
37.4 
39.0 
39.7 
37.0 
31.6 
34.6 
27.0 

CenU 
21.1 
22.3 
21.9 
23.0 
22.6 
21.6 
22.0 

Percent 
64 
64 

64 
62 
58 
62 
55 

1953 

January-March 

April-June--   . 

CenU 
61.5 

59.5 
60.5 

58.6 

55.7 
55.0 
55.4 
50.7 

56.0 
59.4 
57.9 
51.3 

50.6 
49.7 
49.8 
46.1 

48.1 
48.6. 

CenU 
38.2 

37.2 
38.0 
34.7 

32.1 
33.1 
33.5 
27.5 

36.3 
37.7 
35.9 
28.6 

29.0 
28.1 
27.2 
23.6 

26.1 
27.1 

Cents 

23.3 
22.3 

22.5 
23.9 

23.6 
21.9 
21.9 
23.2 

19.7 
21.7 
22.0 
22.7 

21.6 
21.6 
22.6- 
22.5 

22.0 
21.5 

Percent 

1951---    -    -    

62 

1952 

63 

1953          -- 

July-September 

October-December 

195^ 

January-March 

April-June 

63 

1954 

59 

1955-      -   -       - 

1956      .    -             

58 

1957 

60 

1949 
Januar\'— March - 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

60 

54 

April-June 

61.3 
60.3 

58.4 

53.7 
59.3 
62.9 
58.2 

61.4 
62.7 
62.2 
59.0 

61.8 
58.1 
62.5 
63.9 

38.2 
38.6 
37.1 

35.2 
38.2 
41.4 
34.9 

39.5 
40.7 
40.2 
35.5 

39.4 
36.2 
41.8 
41.3 

23.1 
21.7 
21.3 

18.5 
21.1 
21.5 
23.3 

21.9 
22.0 
22.0 
23.5 

22.4 
21.9 
20.7 
22.6 

62 
64 
64 

66 
64 
66 
60 

64 
65 
65 
60 

64 
62 
67 
65 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

Januar\--March 

April-June 

65 
63 
62 
56 

Julv-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June --   -   -- 

57 
57 
55 
51 

July-September 

October-December 

1952 

54 
56 

January-March 

April-June.. 

October-December  - 

July-September 

October-December 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimatiDg  price  spreads  for  frying  chickens  is  described 


in  greater  detail  on  pp.  86. 

*  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.37  pounds  Live  chicken. 
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Table  63. — Eggs:  Retail  price,  farm  valiLe,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1919 


'-bV 


Year  and 
quarter 


1919- 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932- 
1933- 
1934. 
1935. 
1936- 
1937- 
1938- 
1939. 

1940- 
1941- 
1942. 
1943. 
1944- 
1945- 
1946- 
1947- 
1948. 
1949- 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 
1948 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December - 


Retail 

price 

per 

dozen 


Cents 

60.2 
C5.3 
4o.S 
42. G 
44. C 
45.5 
49.5 
46.4 
43.6 
45.0 
47.1 

39.8 
31.3 
27.0 
25.5 
29.0 
34.1 
33.8 
33.2 
32.9 
29.8 

30.7 
36.8 
44.7 
53.0 
50.4 
53.9 
55.3 
65.8 
68.4 
65.9 

57.1 
69.7 
63.6 
66.8 
56.2 
58.1 
57.7 


58.0 
60.1 
70.5 
74.6 

64.9 
63.0 
70.5 
75.2 


Farm 
value  ' 


Cents 

46.0 
49.2 
34.0 
29.0 
30.7 
31.2 
34.7 
32.4 
29.1 
31.2 
33.1 

25.9 
19.1 
16.5 
15.8 
18.9 
24.8 
23.6 
22.4 
21.9 
19.0 

19.7 
25.8 
32.3 
39.8 
34.8 
40.2 
40.4 
47.8 
49.4 
46.8 

38.0 
49.4 
43.2 
49.0 
37.5 
40.1 
39.8 


41.2 
42.2 
50.2 
57.5 

46.8 
43.8 
50.3 
56.9 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 
14.2 
16.1 

14.8 
13.6 
13.9 
14.3 
14.8 
14.0 
14.5 
13.8 
14.0 

13.9 
12.2 
10.5 

9.7 
10.1 

9.3 
10.2 
10.8 
11.0 
10.8 

11.0 
11.0 
12.4 
13.2 
15.6 
13.7 
14.9 
18.0 
19.0 
19.1 

19.1 
20.3 
20.4 
17.8 
18.7 
18.0 
17.9 


16.8- 
17.9 
20.3 
17.1 

18.1 
19.2 
20.2 
18.3 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 

76 
75 
70 
68 
69 
69 
70 
70 
67 
69 
70 

65 
61 
61 
62 
65 
73 
70 
67 
67 
64 

64 
70 

72 
75 
69 
75 
73 
73 
72 
71 

67 
71 
68 
73 
67 
69 
69 


71 
70 

71 

77 

72 
70 
71 
76 


Year  and 
quarter 


1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-Sept  ember 

October-December 

1952 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 

1963 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-September 

October-December 

1957 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 


Retail 

price 

per 

dozen 


Cents 

62.6 
63.9 
71.3 
65.9 

48.8 
49.6 
58.4 
71.5 

62.8 
66.4 
73.7 
76.0 

56.7 
56.0 
70.5 
71.3 

62.7 
64.4 
70.3 
69.9 

62.0 
52.3 
56.2 
54.1 

55.6 
52.1 
60.3 
64.2 

60.5 
55.4 
57.2 
57.3 

51.3 

47.4 


Farm 
value  ' 


Cents 

44.7 
44.6 
50.4 
47.7 

31.7 
31.1 
38.7 
50.4 

43.8 
45.7 
51.9 
56.0 

37.5 
36.1 
48.1 
51.1 

45.5 
47.1 
51.2 
52.0 

44.9 
34.7 
36.3 
34.0 

38.3 
35.5 
40.7 
45.8 

43.4 
38.6 
38.5 
38.6 


33. 
30. 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 
17.9 

19.3 
20.9 
18.2 

17.1 
18.5 
19.7 
21.1 

19.0 
20.7 
21.8 
20.0 

19.2 
19.9 
22.4 
20.2 

17.2 
17.3 
19.1 
17.9 

17.1 
17.6 
19.9 
20.1 

17.3 
16.6 
19.6 
18.4 

17.1 
16.8 
18.7 
18.7 

18.1 
16.9 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodologj- 
used    in  estimating   price  spreads   for  eggs   isl  described  in 


greater  detail  on  pp.  86-87. 

2  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.03  dozen  eggs. 
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T.\BLE  64. 


-Bakery  and  cereal  products:  Retail  cost,  farm  valiLe,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer  s  share  of 

retail  cost,  19^7-57  ^ 


Retail 
cost 

Farm  value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's  share 

Year  and 
quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm  value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's  share 

Year  and 
quarter 

Grain 

All 
ingredi- 
ents 

Grain 

All 
ingredi- 
ents 

Grain 

All 
ingredi- 
ents 

Grain 

All 
ingredi- 
ents 

1947       ...         .    .. 

Dollars 

115.44 
125.62 
124.80 

126.92 
138.01 
141.17 
143.45 
147.09 
148.99 
150.75 

Dollars 

27.50 
25.25 
22.14 

23.04 
24.61 
24.47 
24.07 
24.44 
24.07 
23.53 

Dollars 

38.50 
36.42 
29.98 

30.71 
34.28 
32.72 
32.96 
33.79 
31.97 
31.78 

Dollars 
76.94 

89.20 
94.82 

96.21 
103.73 
108.45 
110.49 
113.30 
117.02 
118.97 

Percent 
24 
20 

18 

18 
18 
17 
17 
17 
16 
16 

Percent 
33 
29 
24 

24 
25 
23 
23 
23 
21 
21 

1952 

January-March... 

April-June 

Ju  ly-Sept  ember.  _  _ 
October-December 

1953 
January-March..  - 

.\pril-June 

July-September.  _  _ 
October- December 

1954 
Januarj'-March... 

April-June 

July-September... 
October-December 

1955 

January-March 

.\pril-June 

July-September. . . 
October-December 

1956 
January-March... 

.\pril-June 

July-September. .  _ 
October-December 

1957 
January-March.  - . 

April- June 

Julj'-September.  . 

Dollars 

139.97 
141.07 
141.89 
141.74 

142.11 
143.03 
143.76 
144.92 

146.22 
146.28 
147.48 
148.40 

149.03 
148.98 
149.01 
148.92 

149.03 
149.75 
151.58 
152.64 

154.81 
156.56 

Dollars 
24.87 

24.22 
24.03 
24.75 

24.83 
24.22 
23.11 
24.14 

24.57 
23.57 
24.37 
25.25 

25.27 
24.64 
23.08 
23.31 

23.39 
23.40 
23.16 
24.18 

24.65 
23.94 

Dollars 

33.53 
32.50 
32.22 
32.63 

33.10 
32.71 
32.14 
33.88 

34.37 
33.25 
33.52 
34.03 

33.49 
32.75 
30.73 
30.91 

31.30 
31.88 
31.24 
32.70 

33.45 
32.18 

Dollars 
106.44 

108.57 
109.67 
109.11 

109.01 
110.32 
111.62 
111.04 

111.85 
113.03 
113.96 
114.37 

115.54 
116.23 
118.28 
118.01 

117.73 
117.87 
120.34 
119.94 

121.36 
124.38 

Percent 

18 
17 
17 
17 

17 
17 
16 
17 

17 
16 
17 
17 

17 
17 
15 
16 

16 
16 
15 
16 

16 
15 

Percent 

1948   -- 

24 

1949   

23 

1950- _. 

1951 

23 
23 

1952 

23 

1953 

1954     . 

23 
22 

1955 

23 

.1956       - 

1957- - . 

24 

1947 

Januar>'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October- December . 

1948 

Januarj-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

194-9 

Januar>->Iarch 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1950 

107.65 
114.90 
116.05 
123.17 

126.75 
125.53 
125.39 
124.82 

125.20 
125.18 
124.52 
124.28 

124.35 
124.79 
128.23 
130.30 

136.81 
137.78 
133.43 
139.01 

25.10 
26.76 
26.36 
31.78 

27.83 
25.57 
23.97 
23.64 

22.96 
21.97 
21.25 
22.38 

22.81 
22.78 
23.26 
23.30 

25.42 
24.52 
23.73 
24.76 

37.57 
37.36 
35.63 
43.42 

39.53 
37.05 
35.15 
33.95 

31.33 
29.70 
28.99 
29.88 

30.18 
30.10 
31.10 
31.48 

35.22 
34.50 
33.28 
34.12 

70.08 
77.54 
80.42 
79.75 

87.22 
88.48 
90.24 
90.87 

93.87 
95.48 
95.53 
94.40 

94.17 
94.69 
97.13 
98.82 

101.59 
103.28 
105.15 
104.89 

23 
23 
23 
26 

22 
20 
19 
19 

18 
18 
17 
18 

18 
18 
18 
18 

19 
18 
17 
18 

35 
33 
31 
35 

31 
30 

28 
27 

25 
24 
23 

24 

24 
24 
24 
24 

26 
25 
24 
25 

23 
23 
23 

22 
22 
21 
21 

21 

21 
21 
21 

22 
21 

April-June .   

October-December 

July-September 

October- December. 

1951 
Januarj-March. .  i . 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December. 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.     Methodology 


used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  bakery  and  cereal  products 
is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  87-89. 
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Table  65. — Bakery  and  cereal  'products:  Indexes  of  retail  cost,  farm  value,  and  farm-retail  spread,  avd 

farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  1919-56  ^ 


Year 

■ 

Retail  cost 
1947-49=100 

Farm  value 
1947-49=100 

Farm-retail 

spread 

1947-49=100 

Farmer's 
share 

1919           :. 

78 
88 
73 
65 
64 
65 
71 
70 
68 
67 
65 

62 
53 
47 
51 
59 
61 
60 
61 
57 
53 

55 
56 
61 
66 
67 
67 
77 
95 
103 
102 

104 
113 
116 
118 
121 
122 
124 

102 
102 

56 
51 
49 
55 
71 
64 
57 
55 
51 

42 
27 
21 
28 
39 
44 
47 
50 
33 
31 

35 
42 
51 
63 
69 
71 
83 
110 
104 
86 

88 
98 
94 
94 
97 
91 
91 

68 
83 
80 
70 
69 
68 
71 
73 
73 
72 
71 

71 
63 
57 
58 
63 
63 
65 
65 
67 
62 

62 
61 
65 
66 
69 
70 
77 
88 
103 
109 

111 
119 
125 
127 
130 
135 
137 

Percent 

40 

1920       - 

35 

1921         -     

23 

1922 - 

24 

1923       -  -.-       

23 

1924                -     --- 

26 

1925     

30 

1926              -   -       - 

27 

1927                      - 

25 

1928     

25 

1929                  ....   -       -  

24 

1930          

20 

Ifr 

1932       . .  .  

14 

1933              

17 

1934 

20 

1935              

22 

1936 

23 

1937              - 

25 

1938 

17 

1939              

18- 

1940          

19 

1941                      

23 

1942       

25 

1943                  

29 

1944         

30 

1945              

31 

1946       

32 

1947              

33 

1948 - 

29 

1949               

24 

1950 

24 

1951                                

25 

1952 

23 

1953 

23 

1954     

23 

1955                      

21 

1956 

21 

1957 

- 

'  Data  for  1947  and  later  j-ears  are  for  bakery  and  cereal 
products  representative  of  those  bought  by  urban  families  in 
1952  (adjusted  as  described  on  p.  87).  For  the  years  before 
1947,  the  series  were  weighed  by  quantities  of  bakery  and 
cereal  products  bought  per  family  in  1935-39.  Inde.\  num- 
bers were  computed  by  "linking"  the  two  series  at  1947.  The 
dollar  figures  for  the  group,  which  are  published  currently  in 


"The  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situation,"  can  be  roii- 
verted  to  index  numbers  by  dividing  by  the  following  1947-49 
average:  Retail  cost,  $121.95;  farm  value,  S34.97;  farm-retail 
spread,  S86.98. 

'  The  farm-retail  spread  was  adjusted  to  exclude  processing 
taxes  in  1933-35  and  to  include  Government  payments  to- 
processors  in  1944-46. 
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Table  66 — Bread,  ichite:  Retail  price,  form,  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1919-56  ^ 


Table  67. — Crackers,  soda:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1953-56  ^ 


Year 


1910. 
1920- 
1921. 
1922. 
1923- 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929- 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939- 

1940. 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 
1946- 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 

1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956- 
1957. 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 


CenU 
10.2 
11.7 
10.1 

8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
9.4 
9.4 
9.3 
9.0 
8.9 


7.1 

7.2 
8.2 
8.5 
8.4 
8.6 
8.6 
7.9 

8.0 

8.1 

8.7 

8.9 

8.8 

8.8 

10.4 

12.5 

13.9 

14.0 

14.3 
15.7 
16.0 
16.4 
17.1 
17.5 
17.9 


Farm  value 


Wheat  « 


Cents 
2.8 

2.9 
1.6 
1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
2.0 
1.8 
1.6 
1.4 
1.3 

1.0 

.6 

.5 

.8 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

1.4 

.9 


.9 
1.0 
1.2 
1.5 
1.7 
1.8 
2.1 
3.0 
2.6 
2.4 

2.5 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 
2.7 
2.7 
2.6 


.\ll 
ingredi- 
ents ' 


Centa 
3.4 
3.4 
1.9 
1.6 

1.6 
1.8 
2.3 
2.1 
1.8 
1.7 
1.6 

1.3 

.8 

.6 

.9 

1.2 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 
1.3 
1.6 
1.9 
2.1 
2.2 
2.6 
3.7 
3.4 
2.9 

3.0 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 
3.3 
3.2 
3.2 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Centa 
6.8 

8.3 
8.2 
7.3 
7.3 
7.1 
7.1 
7.3 
7.5 
7.3 
7.3 

7.4 
7.0 
6.5 
6.3 
7.0 
7.1 
6.9 
7.0 
7.6 
6.9 

6.9 

6.8 

7.1 

7.0 

<6.7 

<6.6 

«7.8 

8.8 

10.5 

11.1 

11.3 
12.4 
12.8 
13.3 
13.8 
14.3 
14.7 


Farmer's  share 


Wheat 


Percent 


27 

33 

25 

29 

16 

19 

16 

18 

13 

18 

16 

20 

21 

24 

19 

22 

17 

19 

16 

19 

15 

18 

11 

8 
7 
11 
13 
13 
14 
16 
10 
10 

11 
12 
14 
17 
19 
20 
20 
24 
19 
17 

17 
17 
16 
15 
16 
15 
15 


-411 
ingredi- 
ents 


Percent 


15 

10 
8 
12 
15 
16 
18 
19 
12 
13 

14 
16 
18 
21 
24 
25 
25 
30 
24 
21 

21 
21 
20 
19 
19 
18 
18 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  bread  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  p.  88. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.894  pound  of  wheat  less  estimated 
value  of  millfeed  bv-products. 

'  Payment  to  farmer  for  wheat  (less  value  of  byproducts) 
and  other  farm  products  yielding  ingredients  used  in  the 
baking  of  a  pound  loaf  of  bread. 

^  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  proces- 
sors was:  1944,  7.0  cents;  1945,  7.0  cents;  and  1946.  8.0  cents. 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

m 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

26.6 

4.0 

22.6 

15 

1954 

27.2 

4.2 

23.0 

15 

1955 

27.0 

4.2 

22.8 

16 

1956 

27.6 

4.0 

23.6 

14 

1957  . 

*  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  crackers  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  p.  88. 

'  Payment  to  farmer  for  1 .40  pounds  of  wheat,  less  estimated 
value  of  byproducts. 
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Table  68. — Corn  flakes:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1919-56  ' 


Table  69. — Corn  meal:  Retail  price,  farm  valite, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1919-56  ' 


Retail  price 

Year 

per  12-ounce 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

package 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1919 

20.5 

2.6 

17.9 

13 

1920 

20.8 

2.4 

18.4 

12 

1921 

18.3 

.9 

17.4 

o 

1922 

14.5 

1.0 

13.5 

7 

1923 

14.1 

1.3 

12.8 

9 

1924 

14.4 

1.5 

12.9 

10 

1925 

15.9 

1.6 

14.3 

10 

1926 

15.7 

1.1 

14.6 

7 

1927 

14.8 

1.2 

13.6 

8 

1928 

14.1 

1.4 

12.7 

10 

1929 

13.9 

1.5 

12.4 

11 

1930 

13.8 

1.4 

12.4 

10 

1931 

13.2 

.9 

12.3 

7 

1932 

12.6 

.4 

12.2 

3 

1933 

12.4 

.6 

11.8 

5 

1934' 

12.7 

1.1 

11.6 

9 

1935' 

12.4 

1.4 

11.0 

11 

1936 

12.1 

1.4 

10.7 

12 

1937 

12.0 

1.7 

10.3 

14 

1938 

11.1 

.8 

10.3 

7 

1939 

10.6 

.9 

9.7 

8 

1940 

10.6 

1.1 

9.5 

10 

1941 

10.6 

1.2 

9.4 

11 

1942 

10.6 

1.6 

9.0 

15 

1943 

10.2 

2.0 

8.2 

20 

1944 

9.7 

2.3 

7.4 

24 

1945 

9.9 

2.2 

7.7 

22 

1946 

11.4 

2.9 

8.5 

25 

1947 

14.8 

3.6 

11.2 

24 

1948 

18.2 

3.7 

14.5 

20 

1949 

18.4 

2.3 

16.1 

12 

1950 

18.7 

3.0 

15.7 

16 

1951 

20.6 

3.3 

17.3 

16 

1952 

21.5 

3.8 

17.7 

18 

1953 

21.7 

3.6 

18.1 

17 

1954 

21.9 

3.0 

18.9 

14 

1955 

22.0 

2.7 

19.3 

12 

1956 

22.0 

2.8 

19.2 

13 

1957 

1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  computing  price  spreads  for  corn  flakes  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  p.  88. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.57  pounds  of  corn,  less  estimated 
value  of  byproducts. 

'  Government  processing  taxes  on  corn  were  in  effect  from 
Nov.  5,  1933,  through  Jan.  6,  1935.  The  effect  of  these  ta.tes 
was  to  decrease  the  spread  and  increase  the  amount  received 
by  farmers.     The  adjusted  data  are: 


Year 

Retail 
price 

Farm 
value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1934 

Cents 
12.7 
12.4 

Cents 
1.2 
1.5 

Cents 
11.5 
10.9 

Percent 

9 

1935 

12 

Year 


1919- 
1920. 
1921_ 
1922- 
1923- 
1924. 
1925- 
1926- 
1927- 
1928- 
1929. 


1930.- 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933-. 

1934  '. 

1935  '. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.- 
1939.. 


1940- 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 

1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 


Retail  price 
per  pound 


Cents 

7.0 
7.1 
5.0 
4.3 
4.5 
5.0 
6.0 
5.5 
5.6 
5.8 
5.8 

5.8 
4.9 
3.9 
3.8 
4.8 
5.5 
5.6 
6.1 
5.0 
4.8 

5.0 

6.1 

5.7 

6.7 

7.4 

7.6 

8.9 

11.6 

13.0 

10.8 

10.7 
11.4 
12.3 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
12.6 


Farm  value 


Cents 

3.0 
2.7 
1.1 
1.2 
1.5 
1.8 
2.0 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 

1.6 
1.0 
.6 
.8 
1.3 
1.6 
1.6 
2.0 
1.0 
1.1 

1.3 
1.4 
1.9 
2.3 
2.5 
2.4 
3.1 
3.9 
4.2 
2.6 

3.3 
3.7 
4.1 
3.8 
3.2 
2.8 
2.9 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Cents 
4.0 
4.4 
3.9 
3.1 
3.0 
3.2 
4.0 
4.1 
4.0 
4.1 
4.0 

4.2 
3.9 
3.3 
3.0 
3.5 
3.9 
4.0 
4.1 
4.0 
3.7 

3.7 
3.7 
3.8 
4.4 
4.9 
5.2 
5.8 
7.7 
8.8 
8.2 

7.4 
7.7 
8.2 
8.8 
9.4 
9.8 
9.7 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


43 
38 
22 
28 
33 
36 
33 
25 
29 
29 
31 

28 
20 
15 
21 
27 
29 
29 
33 
20 
23 

26 
27 
33 
34 
34 
32 
35 
34 
32 
24 

31 
32 
33 
30 
25 
22 
23 


*  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp. 65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  corn  meal  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  pp.  88-89. 

2  Payments  to  farmer  for  1.34  pounds  of  corn,  less  estimated 
value  of  byproducts. 

'  Government  processing  taxes  on  corn  were  in  effect  from 
Nov.  5,  1933,  to  Jan.  6,  1935.  The  effect  of  these  taxes  was 
to  decrease  the  spread  and  increase  the  amount  received  by 
farmers.     The  adjusted  data  are: 


Year 

Retail 
price 

Farm 
value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1934 

Cents 
4.8 
5.5 

Cents 
1.4 
1.7 

Cents 
3.4 
3.8 

Percent 

29 

1935 

31 
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Table  70. — Flour,  white:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  sprea-d,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
'price,  1919-56  ^ 


Table  71. — Rolled  oats:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1919-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  5  pounds 

(») 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1919 

35.5 

21.6 

13.9 

61 

1920 

39.6 

22.1 

17.5 

56 

1921. 

28.5 

12.2 

16.3 

43 

1922 

24.9 

10.6 

14.3 

43 

1923 

23.0 

9.6 

13.4 

42 

1924.. - 

24.2 

11.0 

13.2 

45 

1925 

30.1 

15.4 

14.7 

51 

1926 

29.6 

13.9 

15.7 

47 

1927 

27.3 

12.0 

15.3 

44 

1928- 

26.3 

11.0 

15.3 

42 

1929 

25.0 

10.0 

15.0 

40 

1930 

22.8 

7.9 

14.9 

35 

1931... 

17.6 

4.9 

12.7 

28 

1932 

15.6 

4.0 

11.6 

26 

1933  '. 

19.2 

6.0 

13.2 

31 

1934  3 - 

24.2 

8.2 

16.0 

34 

1935' 

25.2 

8.8 

16.4 

35 

1936 

23.8 

9.6 

14.2 

40 

1937 

24.0 

10.5 

13.5 

44 

1938 

19.8 

6.6 

13.2 

33 

1939 

19.0 

6.2 

12.8 

33 

1940 

21.4 

7.2 

14.2 

34 

1941 

22.6 

8.2 

14.4 

36 

1942 

26.4 

9.5 

16.9 

36 

1943. 

30.6 

12.0 

♦18.6 

39 

1944 

32.4 

13.4 

M9.0 

41 

1945 

32.1 

14.0 

♦18.1 

44 

1946 

35.4 

16.1 

«19.3 

45 

1947. ._ 

48.2 

23.2 

25.0 

48 

1948 

49.0 

20.7 

28.3 

42 

1949 

47.9 

19.0 

28.9 

40 

1950 

49.1 

19.5 

29.6 

40 

1951 

51.9 

20.7 

31.2 

40 

1952 - 

52.3 

20.3 

32.0 

39 

1953 

52.2 

19.9 

32.3 

38 

1954 

53.3 

20.8 

32.5 

39 

1955 

53.3 

20.7 

32.6 

39 

1956 

53.3 

20.2 

33.1 

38 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deri-ving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  flour  is  described  in  greater 
detail  on  p.  88. 

-  PajTnent  to  farmer  for  7.0  pounds  of  wheat,  less  estimated 
value  of  byproducts. 

'  Government  processing  taxes  on  wheat  were  in  effect  from 
July  9,  1933,  to  Jan.  6,  1936.  The  effect  of  these  taxes  was 
to  decrease  the  spread  and  increase  the  amount  received  by 
farmers.     The  adjusted  data  are: 


Retail  price 

Year 

per  20-oimce 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

package 

(=) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1919 

10.8 

4.5 

6.3 

42 

1920 

13.4 

5.0 

8.4 

37 

1921 

12.4 

2.3 

10.1 

19 

1922 

10.9 

2.3 

8.6 

21 

1923 

10.9 

2.7 

8.2 

25 

1924 

11.0 

3.0 

8.0 

27 

1925. 

11.5 

2.9 

8.6 

25 

1926 

11.4 

2.5 

8.9 

22 

1927 

11.2 

2.9 

8.3 

26 

1928 

11.1 

3.2 

7.9 

29 

1929 

11.0 

2.8 

8.2 

25 

1930. 

10.8 

2.4 

8.4 

22 

1931 

10.0 

1.7 

8.3 

17 

1932 

9.2 

1.2 

8.0 

13 

1933 

7.2 

1.6 

5.6 

22 

1934 

8.5 

2.6 

5.9 

31 

1935 

9.4 

2.6 

6.8 

28 

1936 

10.1 

2.2 

7.9 

22 

1937 

9.9 

2.6 

7.3 

26 

1938 

9.2 

1.7 

7.5 

18 

1939 

8.9 

1.9 

7.0 

21 

1940 

9.0 

2.1 

6.9 

23 

1941... 

9.0 

2.3 

6.7 

26 

1942 

10.8 

3.0 

7.8 

28 

1943 

10.9 

4.1 

6.8 

38 

1944 

11.8 

4.8 

7.0 

41 

1945 

13.0 

4.4 

8.6 

34 

1946 

13,1 

5.0 

8.1 

38 

1947 

14.6 

6.0 

8.6 

41 

1948 

17.1 

6.0 

11.1 

35 

1949 

16.5 

4.3 

12.2 

26 

1950 

16.2 

4.8 

11.4 

30 

1951 

17.7 

5.4 

12.3 

31 

1952 

18.1 

5.2 

12.9 

29 

1953. 

18.3 

4.9 

13.4 

27 

1954 

18.5 

5.0 

13.5 

27 

1955 

19.1 

4.4 

14.7 

23 

1956 

19.3 

4.4 

14.9 

23 

1957 

1 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  rolled  oats  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  p.  89. 

2  Payment  to  farmer  for  2.56  pounds  of  oats  less  value  of 
byproducts. 


Year 

Retail 
price 

Farm 
value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1933 

Cents 
19.2 
24.2 
25.2 

Cents 
7.5 
11.3 
11.9 

Cents 
11.7 
12.9 
13.3 

Percent 

39 

1934 

47 

1935 

47 

♦  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  proces- 
sors was:  1943,  18.7  cents;  1944,  20.6  cents;  1945,  20.6  cents; 
and  1946,  20.9  cents. 
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Table  72. — Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  and  processed:  Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and 

farmer's  share  of  retail  cost,  19J^7-57  ^ 


Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1947 

Dollars 
180.80 

185.52 
187.71 

179.96 
193.76 
215.30 
210.56 
209.59 
210.07 
219.80 

Dollars 
61.33 
60.50 
60.95 

55.83 
59.06 
70.45 
62.39 
61.55 
61.69 
66.71 

Dollars 
119.47 

125.02 
126.76 

124.13 
134.70 
144.85 
148.17 
148.04 
148.38 
153.09 

Percent 
34 
33 
32 

31 
30 
33 
30 
29 
29 
30 

195S 

January-March 

April-June 

Dollars 
204.48 
224.62 
220.97 
211.15 

212.94 
217.99 
209.95 
201.38 

203.22 
214.52 
215.92 
204.70 

205.83 
221.64 
210.50 
202.32 

208.22 
228.05 
229.34 
213.61 

214.70 
227.04 

Dollars 
68.16 

73.62 
72.03 
68.01 

08.66 
65.19 
59.53 
56.18 

57.07 
64.21 
66.41 
58.53 

63.04 
68.36 
59.03 
56.33 

62.42 
73 .  49 
68.30 
62 .  04 

61.93 
67.04 

Dollars 
136.32 
151.00 

148.94 
143.14 

144.28 
152.80 
150.42 
145.20 

146.15 
150.31 
149.51 
140.17 

142.79 
153.28 
151.47 
145.99 

145.80 
154.56 
161.04 
150.97 

152.77 
160.00 

Percent 

33 

1948                        

33 

1949                         

July-September 

October-December 

1963 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

33 

1950   _           

32 

1951 

1952 

32 

1953 

30 

1954                           

July-September 

October-December 

1964 

January-March 

April-June.-     

28 

1955 

28 

1956 

1957 

1947 

174.14 
186.12 
181.51 
181.44 

187.87 
195.70 
183.80 
174.70 

190.61 
199.97 
183.92 
176.32 

177.93 
186.06 
180.52 
175.34 

192.25 
194.74 
190.07 
197.99 

58.92 
63.58 
61.87 
60.95 

63.91 
64.67 
59.66 
53.76 

64.14 
69.41 
56.85 
53.39 

59.67 
58.55 
54.29 
50.83 

59.55 
56.63 
56.35 
63.71 

115.22 
122.54 
119.64 
120.49 

123.96 
131.03 
124.14 
120.94 

126.47 
130.56 
127.07 
122.93 

118.26 
127.51 
126.23 
124.51 

132.70 
138.11 
133.72 
134.28 

34 
34 
34 
34 

34 
33 
32 
31 

34 
35 
31 
30 

34 
31 
30 
29 

31 
29 
30 
32 

28 
30 

January-March 

April-June--   - 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

31 
29 

July-September 

October-December 

1948 

31 
31 

Januarjr-March 

April-June 

July-September -- 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June-  . 

28 
28 

July-September 

October-December 

1949 

30 
32 

January-March 

April-June 

J  uly-September 

October-December 

1967 

January-March  _ 

April-June 

30 
29 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

29 
30 

January-March 

July-September 

April-June 

October— December 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

'For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used  in  deriving  price  spread.^i,  see  pp.  65-76. 
in  estimating  price  spreads  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  group  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-93. 


Methodology  used 
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Table  73. — Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh  and  processed:  Indexes  of  retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread, 

and  farjner's  share  of  retail  cost,  1919-56  ^ 


Farm-retail 

Farm-retail 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

Farmer's 

1*47-49=100 

1947-49=100 

1947-49=100 

share 

1947-49  =  100 

1947^9  =  100 

1947-49=100 

share 

Percent 

Percent 

1919 

87 

79 

90 

30 

1940 

49 

•      45 

51 

33 

1920 

106 

88 

115 

27 

1941 

53 

51 

-    54 

34 

1921 

73 

72 

74 

32 

1942 

65 

67 

65 

36 

1922 

77 

70 

81 

30 

1943 

85 

99 

79 

40 

1923 

73 

65 

78 

29 

1944 

84 

101 

76 

41 

1924 

69 

59 

73 

29 

1945 

88 

106 

81 

40 

1925 

81 

70 

86 

28 

1946 

91 

106 

85 

38 

1926 

84 

70 

91 

27 

1947 

98 

101 

97 

34 

1927 

78 

64 

85 

27 

1948 

100 

99 

101 

33 

1928 

75 

66 

79 

29 

1949 

102 

100 

102 

32 

1929 

73 

60 

79 

27 

1950 

97 

92 

100 

31 

1930 

79 

65 

85 

27 

1951 

105 

97 

109 

30 

1931 

55 

45 

60' 

27 

1952 

117 

116 

117 

33 

1932 

48 

35 

54 

24 

1953 

114 

102 

120 

30 

1933 

48 

37 

54 

25 

1954 

113 

101 

120 

29 

1934 

53 

41 

60 

25 

1955 

114 

101 

120 

29 

1935 

53 

40 

59 

25 

1956 

119 

109 

124 

30 

1936 

56 
57 

47 
53 

60 
60 

28 
30 

1957..-    ... 

1937 

1938 

48 

39 

53 

27 

1939 

49 

40 

53 

31 

'  Data  for  1946  and  later  j-ears  are  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
products  representative  of  those  bought  by  urban  families  in 
1952.  For  the  j-ears  before  1946,  the  series  were  weighted 
by  quantities  of  fruits  and  vegetables  bought  per  family  in 
1935—39.  Index  numbers  were  computed  by  "linking"  the 
two  series  at  1946.     The  dollar  figures  for  the  group,  which 


are  published  quarterly  in  "The  Marketing  and  Transporta- 
tion Situation,"  can  be  converted  to  index  numbers  by 
dividing  by  the  following  1947-49  averages:  Retail  cost, 
S184.68;  farm  value,  $60.93;  farm-retail  spread,  S123.75. 

-  The  farm-retail  spread  was  adjusted  to  include  Govern- 
ment payments  to  processors  in  1943-46. 
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Table  74. — Fruits  and  vegetables,  fresh:  Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 

retail  cost,  19U7-57^ 


Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1947 

Dollars 

99..  09 

103.60 

109.05 

104.87 
109.23 
129.34 
121.48 
120.59 
121.24 
129.34 

Dollars 
42.35 
42.15 
44.24 

40.81 
42.85 
53.32 
44.40 
43.82 
44.26 
48.10 

Dollars 
56.74 

61.45 
64.81 

64.06 
66.38 
76.02 
77.08 
76.77 
76.98 
81.24 

Percent 
43 
41 
41 

39 
39 
41 
37 
36 
37 
37 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April-June 

Dollars 
119.18 

137.31 
135.19 
125.67 

124.41 
129.50 
120.48 
111.52 

114.40 
126.16 
126.32 
115.49 

117.61 
133.21 
121.59 
112.54 

118.44 
137.57 
138.24 
123.10 

125.27 
138.55 

Dollars 
50.69 
56.01 

55.02 
51.54 

51.22 
46.89 
41.13 
38.36 

39.40 
46.27 
48.73 
40.89 

45.64 
50.89 
41.72 
38.80 

44.06 
54.59 
49.44 
44.31 

44.14 
49.37 

Dollars 

68.49 
81.30 
80.17 
74.13 

73.19 
82.61 
79.35 
73.16 

75.00 
79.89 
77.59 
74.60 

71.97 
82.32 
79.87 
73.74 

74.38 
82.98 
88.80 

78.79 

81.13 
89.18 

Percent 

43 

1948 

41 

1949                         -   -   - 

41 

1950 

41 

1951                          .     - 

1952 

41 

1953 --- 

36 

1954 - 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-Juue 

34 

1955..   

34 

1956.-                 

1957 

1947 

93.00 
102.90 
100.30 
100.17 

103.26 

110.10 

103.73 

97.30 

109.95 
119.09 
106.81 
100.36 

103.03 

110.82 

106.98 

98.67 

107.71 
108.67 
106.86 
113.68 

40.63 
44.45 
43.01 
41.30 

43.85 
44.63 
42.50 
37.61 

46.37 
51.95 
40.55 
38.11 

44.00 
43.38 
39.83 
36.03 

43.45 
41.04 
40.64 
46.25 

52.37 
58.45 
57.29 
58.87 

59.41 
65.47 
61.23 
59.69 

63.58 
67.14 
66.26 
62.25 

59.03 
67.44 
67.15 
62.64 

64.26 
67.63 
66.22 
67.43 

44 
43 
43 
41 

42 
41 
41 
39 

42 
44 
38 
38 

43 
39 
37 
37 

40 
38 
38 
41 

34 
37 

July-Sept. 

39 

April-June 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June         .   . 

35 

July-September 

October-December 

1948 

39 
38 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

34 
34 

July-September 

October-December 

1949 

37 
40 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

36 
36 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

35 
36 

January-March 

July-September 

April- June ..     .     

October-December 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June... 

July-September 

October-December 

1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.     Methodology  used 
in  estimating  price  spreads  for  the  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  group  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 
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Table  75. — Apples:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1935-57^ 


Year  and 
quarter 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 


Farm 
value  ' 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Farmer's 
share 


Year  and 
quarter 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 


Farm 
value  ' 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Farmer's 
share 


1935. 

1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939- 

1940. 
1941. 
1942- 
1943. 
1944- 
1945. 
1946- 
1947- 
1948- 
1949- 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

Januarj'-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December - 

1948 

Januar\--March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December - 

1949 

Januarj-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December- 


Cento 
5.7 
5.6 
5.9 
4.6 
4.7 

5.0 
5.2 
6.6 
10.4 
10.8 
12.1 
12.9 
12.3 
11.4 
12.1 

11.6 
10.7 
14.7 
15.7 
15.3 
15.1 
15.1 


12.5 
14.4 
11.6 
10.9 

10.6 
11.8 
11.8 
11.5 

13.8 
15.5 
10.5 

8.5 


Cents 
2.1 

2.1 
2.4 
1.7 
1.9 

1.9 
2.2 
2.9 
4.9 
5.9 
6.1 
7.1 
6.0 
4.8 
5.3 

4.8 
4.4 
6.1 
7.1 
6.9 
6.3 
6.3 


6.4 
7.1 
5.5 
4.9 

4.4 
4.2 
5.1 
5.3 

6.6 
6.8 
4.5 
3.3 


Cents 

3.6 
3.5 
3.5 
2.9 
2.8 

3.1 
3.0 
3.7 
5.5 
4.9 
6.0 
5.8 
6.3 
6.6 
6.8 

6.8 
6.3 
8.6 
8.6 
8.4 
8.8 
8.8 


6.1 
7.3 
6.1 
6.0 

6.2 
7.6 
6.7 
6.2 

7.2 
8.7 
6.0 
5.2 


Percent 
37 
38 
41 
37 
40 

38 
42 
44 
47 
55 
50 
55 
49 
42 
44 

41 
41 
41 
45 
45 
42 
42 


51 
49 
47 
45 

42 
36 
43 
46 

48 
44 
43 
39 


1950 

January-March 

April-June 

Jul}- -September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-  December 

1953 

January-March 

April-June -.-. 

JuK'-September 

October-December 

1954 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-September 

October-December 

1957 

Januarj^-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 


Cents 

9.6 
13.2 
13.7 

9.7 

10.6 
11.1 
11.3 

9.8 

11.7 
16.9 
14.0 
13.7 

14.9 
17.7 
16.7 
13.5 

14.7 
17.1 
16.3 
13.2 

14.1 
17.1 
17.0 
12.4 

13.6 
16.6 
16.6 
13.7 

15.3 
20.1 


Cenia 

4.0 
5.3 
5.5 
4.5 

4.6 
4.1 

4.4 
4  6 

5.3 
6.3 
6.3 
6.4 

7.3 
7.5 
6.9 
6.7 

7.2 
7.7 
6.5 
6.4 

6.6 
7.0 
5.9 
5.5 

6.1 
7.2 
5.7 
6.3 

7.4 
9.6 


Cents 

5.6 
7.9 
8.2 
5.2 

6  0 
7.0 
6.9 
5.2 

6.4 
10.6 

7.7 
7.3 

7.6 

10.2 

9.8 

6.8 

7.5 

9.4 
9.8 
6.8 

7.5 
10.1 
11.1 

6.9 

7.5 

9.4 

10.9 

7.4 

7.9 
10.5 


Percent 

42 
40 
40 
46 

43 
37 
39 

47 

45 
37 

45 
47 

49 
42 
41 
50 

49 
45 
40 

48 

47 
41 
35 

44 

45 
43 
34 

46 

48 
48 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  fruits  is  described  in 


greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

2  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.08  pounds  of  apples. 


Table  76. — Grapefruit:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1953-56  ^ 


Retail  price, 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

\eaT 

each 

(') 

spread 

share 

CerUs 

CenU 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

10.1 

1.9 

8.2 

19 

1954 

9.9 

1.7 

8.2 

17 

1955 

10.0 

1.7 

8.3 

17 

1956 

10.5 

1.9 

8.6 

18 

1957 

'  Data  are  based  on  7-month  averages;  BLS  retail  prices 
are  not  available  for  June-October.  For  general  description 
of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used  in  deriving  price  spreads, 
see  pp.  6.5-7G.  Methodoiogj-  used  in  estimating  price  spreads 
for  fresh  fruits  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.04  grapefruit  for  fresh  consump- 
tion, based  on  equivalent  returns  per  box  at  packinghouse  door. 


Table  77. — Lemons:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm- 
retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 
1953-56  1 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  poimd 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

19.9 

5.9 

14.0 

30 

1954 

18.2 

5.4 

12.8 

30 

1955 

18.0 

5.1 

12.9 

28 

1956 

18.9 

5.6 

13.3 

30 

1957 

1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  fruits  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

'^  Paj'ment  to  farmer  for  1.04  pounds  of  lemons  for  fresh 
consumption,  based  on  equivalent  returns  per  box  at  packing- 
house door. 
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Table  78. — Oranges:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1 91 9-57 ' 


Year  and 
quarter 


1919. 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 

1930- 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940- 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944- 
1945. 
1946. 
1947. 
1948. 
1949. 


1950 

1951 

1952... 

1953 

1954... 

1955 

1956... 

1957 

1947 

January-March 

April- June. 

July-September 

October-December. 

1948 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


Retail 

price 

per 

dozen 


Cents 
53.8 
64.0 
50.1 
58.1 
50.4 
45.3 
57.8 
52.3 
52.6 
59.4 
-  45.3 

57.8 
35.5 
30.9 
27.5 
32.3 
32.0 
33.6 
38.9 
26.7 
28.9 

29.1 
31.0 
35.7 
44.3 
46.0 
48.5 
50.0 
43.4 
44.7 
51.8 

49.3 
48.8 
50.6 
49.0 
.55.4 
52.5 
58.2 


39.7 
43.5 

47.8 
42.7 

39.0 
42.1 
50.8 
46.8 

48.1 
54.3 
56.6 
48.1 


Farm 
value  ' 


Centa 

18.3 
21.8 
13.9 
21.2 
12.1 
12.3 
23.9 
17.4 
19.2 
25.3 
12.1 

24.7 
9.4 
8.2 
6.5 

10.0 
8.8 

10.5 

14.7 
5.7 
6.1 

7.4 
9.6 
13.2 
18.2 
19.2 
19.6 
20.5 
11.6 
11.8 
14.5 

16.9 
14.9 
13.7 
12.7 
18.1 
16.6 
19.7 


11.5 

11.9 

14.0 

8.9 

10.0 
10.6 
16.2 
10.5 

11.9 
20.8 
13.6 
11.9 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Centa 

35.5 
42.2 
36.2 
36.9 
38.3 
33.0 
33.9 
34.9 
33.4 
34.1 
33.2 

33.1 
26.1 
22.7 
21.0 
22.3 
23.2 
23.1 
24.2 
21.0 
22.8 

21.7 
21.4 
22.5 
26.1 
26.8 
28.9 
29.5 
31.8 
32.9 
37.3 

32.4 
33.9 
36.9 
36.3 
37.3 
35.9 
38.5 


28.2 
31.6 
33.8 
33.8 

29.0 
31.5 
34.6 
36.3 

36.2 
33.5 
43.0 
36.2 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 

34 
34 
28 
36 
24 
27 
41 
33 
37 
43 
27 

43 
26 
27 
24 
31 
28 
31 
38 
21 
21 

25 
31 
37 
41 
42 
40 
41 
27 
26 
28 

34 
31 
27 
26 
33 
32 
34 


29 
27 
29 
21 

26 
25 
32 
22 

25 
38 
24 
25 


Year  and 
quarter 


1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-  March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June. 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 


Betail 

price 

per 

dozen 


Cents 

48.1 
48.5 
50.0 
50.4 

46.8 
46.4 
51.6 
50.2 

45.4 
46.9 
55.5 
54.6 

44.9 
49.5 
52.3 
49.3 

46.9 
52.5 
65.6 
56.5 

46.0 
51.4 
57.1 
55.4 

49.9 
54.8 
66.0 
61.9 

54.5 
54.9 


Farm 
value  ' 


Cents 

19.5 
17.1 

16.1 
14.9 

14.7 
14.4 
17.1 
13.4 

12.0 
12.5 
16.0 
14.3 

12.3 
13.7 
12.0 
12.7 

12.7 
19.0 
27.8 
13.1 

14.3 
17.4 
18.7 
16.0 

17.1 
21.3 
21.6 

18.8 

17.7 
17.0 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 

28.6 
31.4 
33.9 
35.5 

32.1 
32.0 
34.5 
36.8 

33.4 
34.4 
39.5 
40.3 

32.6 
35.8 
40.3 
36.6 

34.2 
33.5 
37.8 
43.4 

31.7 
34.0 
38.4 
39.4 

32.8 
33.5 

44.4 
43.1 

36.8 
37.9 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  6.5-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  fruits  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 


'  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.04  dozen  oranges  for  fresh  con- 
sumption, based  on  equivalent  returns  per  box  at  packing- 
house door. 
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Table  79. — Vegetabks,  fresh:  Retail  cost,  farm  valiie,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost, 

1H7-57  ' 


Year 

and 

quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1 

i                       Year 
and 
quarter 

Retail 
cost 

Farm 
value 

Farm- 
retail 
spread 

Fanner's 
share 

1947   -. 

DOUOTS 

50.01 
55.09 
54.42 

51.26 
58.17 
70.69 
61.27 
58.88 
62.75 
68.17 

Dollars 
22.14 

24.32 
22.45 

18.92 
23.35 
31.22 
21.88 
20.23 
21.84 
24.59 

Dollars 
27.87 

30.77 
31.97 

32.34 
34.82 
39.47 
39.39 
38.65 
40.91 
43.58 

Percent 
44 

44 
41 

37 

40 
44 
36 
34 
35 
36 

1952 

Januarj'-March 

April- June. . 

Dollars 

68.30 
76.84 
70.88 
66.74 

68.34 
64.27 
57.05 
55.40 

57.65 
60.29 
59.12 
58.46 

64.52 
70.04 
58.09 
58.36 

65.18 
73.64 
71.16 
62.72 

66.19 
69.82 

Dollars 

31.07 
34.32 
31.10 
28.37 

27.61 
22.27 
20.03 
17.61 

18.21 
21.03 
21.28 
20.41 

24.16 
25.45 
19.10 
18.63 

22.43 
28.41 
26.12 
21.41 

19.91 
21.04 

Dollars 

37.23 
42.52 
39.78 
38.37 

40.73 
42.00 
37.02 
37 .  79 

39.44 
39.26 
37.84 
38.05 

40.36 
44.59 
38.99 
39.73 

42.75 
45.23 
45.04 
41.31 

46.28 
48.78 

Percent 

1948   .                - 

45 

1949 

45 

1950                    - 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April- June 

44 
43 

1951--. 

1952.-. 

40 

1953                           

35 

1954.    

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April- June      . 

35 

1955-    

32 

1956                       -     -- 

1957. 

32 

1947 

45.76 
50.51 
50.16 
53.62 

59.31 
62.51 
51.17 
47.37 

55.06 
56.86 
52.65 
53.10 

53.42 
54.24 

48.77 
48.59 

58.10 
58.07 
53.19 
63.30 

19.51 
22.05 
22.00 
25.00 

27.98 
28.59 
21.34 
19.39 

24.12 
23.13 
21.32 
21.24 

21.89 
19.99 
17.27 
16.52 

23.57 
22.58 
19.98 
27.25 

26.25 

28.46 
28.16 
28.62 

31.33 
33.92 
29.83 
27.98 

30.94 
33.73 
31.33 
31.86 

31.53 
34.25 
31.50 
32.07 

34.53 
35.49 
33.21 
36.05 

43 

44 
44 
47 

47 
46 
42 
41 

44 
41 
40 
40 

41 
37 
35 
34 

41 
39 
38 
43 

35 

January-March 

April-Jnnft 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

36 
35 

July-September 

October-December 

1948 

37 
36 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-Jnnp 

33 
32 

July-September 

October-December 

1949 

34 
39 

Januarv-March 

April-Jnnp 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June..'    . 

37 
34 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

30 
30 

Januarv-March 

July— September 

April- J'une 

July-September 

October-December 

1951 

Januars-March 

April— June 

October— December 

July-September 

October-December 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.     Methodology 


used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  the  fresh  vegetables 
group  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 
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Table  80. — Beans,  green:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1935-56  ' 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1935 

12.7 

5.3 

7.4 

42 

1936 

11.5 

4.4 

7.1 

38 

1937 

12.5 

5.5 

7.0 

44 

1938 

10.2 

3.2 

7.0 

31 

1939 

10.3 

3.9 

6.4 

38 

1940 

11.5 

5.3 

6.2 

46 

1941 

13.2 

6.2 

7.0 

47 

1942 

14.9 

7.0 

7.9 

47 

1943 

18.7 

9.2 

9.5 

49 

1944 

18.7 

9.0 

9.7 

48 

1945 

19.6 

9.6 

10.0 

49 

1946 

19.6 

8.9 

10.7 

45 

1947 

20.9 

9.4 

11.5 

45 

1948 

21.6 

9.6 

12.0 

44 

1949 

20.7 

9.0 

11.7 

43 

1950 

21.7 

10.0 

11.7 

46 

1951 

22.3 

9.7 

12.6 

43 

1S52 

23.7 

11.0 

12.7 

46 

1953 

23.9 

10.9 

13.0 

46 

1954 

22.4 

9.4 

13.0 

42 

1955 

22.0 

9.1 

12.9 

41 

1956 

25.0 

11.3 

13.7 

45 

1957 .- 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

^Payment  to  farmer  tor  1.09  pounds  of  snap  beans  for 
fresh  market. 


Table  81. — Cabbage:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm- 
retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 
1928-56  1 


Year 


1928__ 
1929-- 

1930- - 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 
1935.. 
1936.. 
1937.. 
1938.. 
19.39.. 

1940.. 
1941.. 
1942.- 
1943.. 
1944.. 
1945.. 
1946.. 
1947.. 
1948.. 
1949__ 

1950.. 
1951_. 
1952.. 
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Retail  price 
per  pound 


Cents 


5.0 

5.1 

5.5 
3.8 
4.0 
3.9 
3.4 
3.9 
4.3 
3.7 
3.5 
3.6 

3.4 
4.2 
4.3 
7.1 
5.3 
6.1 
5.9 
7.3 
6.6 
6.7 

5.9 
8.6 
9.4 


Farm  value 


Cents 

1.4 
1.3 

1.5 

.7 

1.0 

1.1 

.6 

1.1 

1.1 

.8 

.6 

.9 


1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.3 
3.1 
3.7 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Cents 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
2.8 
2.8 
3.2 
2.9 
2.9 
2.7 

2.7 
3.0 
3.2 
4.2 
3.3 
4.4 
4.2 
4.9 
5.0 
4.9 

4.6 
5.5 
5.7' 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


28 
25 

27 
18 
25 
28 
18 
28 
26 
22 
17 
25 

21 
29 
26 
41 
38 
28 
29 
33 
24 
27 

22 
36 
39 


Table  81. — Cabbage:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm- 
retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 
1928-56  ^—Continued 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  povind 

C') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

7.2 

1.8 

5.4 

25 

1954 

6.8 

1.7 

5.1 

25 

1955 

8.3 

2.6 

5.7 

31 

1956 

7.9 

1.8 

6.1 

23 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  .spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Alethodology 
used  in  estimating  piice  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.10  pounds  of  cabbage  for  fresh 
market. 

Table  82. — Carrots:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm- 
retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 
1935-56  1 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

CenU 

Cents 

Percent 

1935 

5.3 

1.7 

3.6 

32 

1936 

5.2 

1.5 

3.7 

29 

1937 

5.8 

1.7 

4.1 

29 

1938 

5.3 

1.5 

3.8 

28 

1939 

5.3 

1  .4 

3.9 

26 

1940 

5.4 

1.6 

3.8 

;iO 

1941 

5.8 

1.7 

4.1 

29 

1942 

7.4 

2.4 

5.0 

32 

1943 

8.8 

3.1 

5.6 

35 

1944 

8.8 

3.0 

5.8 

34 

1945 

8.8 

3.0 

5.8 

34 

1946 

9.0 

3.0 

0.0 

33 

1947... 

10.8 

4.2 

0.6 

39 

1948... 

12.1 

4.4 

(  .  ( 

36 

1949 

10.5 

3.4 

7.1 

32 

1950 

10.0 

3.0 

7.0 

30 

1951. 

12.6 

4.3 

8.3 

34 

1952 

12.2 

3.7 

8.5 

30 

1953 

12.2 

4.0 

8.2 

33 

1954 

13.4 

4.1 

9.3 

31 

1955 

13.9 

4.2 

9.7 

30 

1956 

13.7 

3.5 

10.2 

26 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91 . 

-Payments  to  farmer  for  1.06  pounds  of  carrots  for  fresh 
market. 

Table  83. — Celery:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm- 
retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 
1953-56  1 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

C^) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

14.6 

4.2 

10.4 

29 

1954 

13.5 

3.7 

9.8 

27 

1955 

14.9 

4.6 

10.3 

31 

1956 

13.5 

3.9 

9.6 

29 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.11  pounds  of  celery. 


Table  84. — Lettuce:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1935-57^ 


Year  and 
quarter 


1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938- 
1939. 

1940- 
1941. 
1942- 
1943- 
1944- 
1945- 
1946- 
1947- 
1948- 
1949- 

1950- 
1951- 
19o2_ 
1953- 
1954- 
1955- 
1956. 
1957- 


1947 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December- 

1948 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December- 

1949 

Januarj-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December  - 

1950 

Januar\--March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December  - 


RetaU 
price 
per 
head 


Centa 
8.9 
8.8 
8.9 
8.9 
8.5 

8.4 
9.5 
12.0 
14.0 
11.5 
12.1 
11.6 
13.6 
13.6 
16.3 

13.9 
16.1 
15.3 
15.1 
15.3 
16.4 
16.4 


Farm 
value  * 


13.9 
12.7 
13.9 
13.8 

13.5 
14.4 
13.1 
13.5 

17.3 
14.8 
17.1 
16.0 

15.1 
14.2 
12.4 
13.9 


Cents 
2.7 

2.8 
3.1 
3.0 
2.5 

2.7 
3.3 
5.0 
6.0 
4.9 
5.5 
4.8 
6.2 
5.6 
7.1 

5.3 
6.7 
6.0 
5.8 
5.8 
6.4 
5.8 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


6.2 
6.2 
6.5 
5.9 

5.7 
6.5 
5.3 

4.8 

8.5 
5.7 
7.5 
6.7 

6.4 
5.5 
4.2 
5.0 


Cents 
6.2 
6.0 

5.8 
5.9 
6.0 

5.7 
6.2 
7.0 
8.0 
6.6 
6.6 
6.8 
7.4 
8.0 
9.2 

8.6 
9.4 
9.3 
9.3 
9.5 
10.0 
10.6 


Farmer's 
share 


/  .  / 
6.5 
7.4 
7.9 

7.8 
7.9 
7.8 
8.7 

8.8 
9.1 
9.6 
9.3 


8.2 

8.9 


Percent 

30 
32 
35 
34 
29 

32 
35 
42 
43 
43 
45 
41 
46 
41 
44 

38 
42 
39 
38 
38 
39 
35 


45 
49 
47 
43 

42 
45 
40 
36 

49 
39 
44 
42 

42 
39 
34 
36 


Year  and 
quarter 


Retail 
price 
per 
head 


1951 

Januar>--March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1953 

January-March 

April-June 

Jul}--September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

.April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 


Cents 

13.9 
16.7 
14.9 
19.1 

15.6 
15.2 
14.8 
15.6 

14.7 
14.0 
16.3 
15.6 

15.0 
15.7 
13.7 
16.8 

17.3 
15.4 
17.2 
15.7 

14.0 
15.7 
14.8 
20.9 

16.3 
16.3 


Farm 
value  * 


Cents 

4.9 

7.4 
5.9 
8.7 

6.3 
6.1 
5.5 
5.9 

5.0 
5.3 
7.2 
5.5 

6.0 
6.0 
4.4 
6.8 

7.3 
5.6 
7.3 
5.6 

4.6 
5.5 
4.2 
9.1 

5.2 

5.8 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 

9.0 
9.3 

9.0 
10.4 

9.3 
9.1 
9.3 
9.7 

9.7 

8.7 

9.1 

10.1 

9.0 

9.7 

9.3 

10.0 

10.0 
9.8 
9.9 

10.1 

9.4 
10.2 
10.6 
11.8 

11.1 
10.5 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


35 
44 
40 

46 

40 
40 
37 
38 

34 
38 
44 
35 

40 
38 
32 
40 

42 
36 
42 
36 

33 
35 

28 
44 

32 
36 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodologj- 
u.sed  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 


scriVjed  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

-  Paj-ment  to  farmer  for  1.41  pounds  of  lettuce  for  fresh 
market. 
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Table  85. — Onions:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  andjarmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1928-57^ 


Year  and 
quarter 


1928- 
1929- 

1930- 
1931- 
1932. 
1933- 
1934. 
1935. 
1936- 
1937- 
1938. 
1939- 

1940. 
1941- 
1942- 
1943- 
1944- 
1945. 
1946- 
1947. 
1948- 
1949. 

1950- 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 


1947 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1948 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December- 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 


Cents 

6.2 
6.7 

5.0 
4.2 
5.0 
3.6 

4.4 
5.1 
3.8 
4.1 
4.3 
3.8 

4.5 
5.0 
5.9 
7.5 
6.9 
6.9 
6.9 
7.3 
10.6 
7.4 

6.8 
7.9 
11.3 
8.6 
7.3 
8.1 
9.5 


Farm 
value  ' 


5.0 
7.1 
7.8 
9.4 


14.3 

13.7 

8.0 

6.3 


6.3 
7.5 
7.2 

8.5 


Cents 

2.3 
2.2 

1.2 
1.5 
1.9 
1.1 
1.4 
1.9 
1.0 
1.3 
1.3 
1.0 

1.6 
2.0 
2.5 
3.5 
3.4 
3.3 
2.9 
3.1 
5.1 
3.0 

2.1 
2.9 
5.3 
2.9 
2.1 
2.8 
3.3 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


1.7 
2.9 

3.0 
4.7 


9.0 
6.3 
3.0 

2.1 


1.9 
3.4 
2.8 
3.9 


Cents 

3.9 
4.5 

3.8 
2.7 
3.1 
2.5 
3.0 
3.2 
2.8 
2.8 
3.0 
2.8 

2.9 
3.0 
3.4 
4.0 
3.5 
3.6 
4.0 
4.2 
5.5 
4.4 

4.7 
5.0 
6.0 
5.7 
5.2 
5.3 
6.2 


Farmer'a 
share 


3.3 
4.2 
4.8 
4.7 


5.3 
7.4 
5.0 
4.2 


4.4 
4.1 
4.4 
4.6 


Percent 

37 
33 

24 
36 
38 
31 
32 
37 
26 
32 
30 
26 

36 
40 
42 
47 
49 
48 
42 
42 
48 
41 

31 
37 
47 
34 
29 
35 
35 


34 
41 
38 
50 


63 
46 
38 
33 


30 
45 
39 
46 


Vear  and 
quarter 


1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. . 

1961 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. . 

1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. . 

196S 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . . 

1964 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December. . 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . 

1966 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1967 

January-March 

April-June 

Julj'-September 

October-December  _ 


Retail 

price 

per 

pound 


Cents 

7.7 
6.8 
7.2 
5.4 


6.8 
9.2 
7.6 
8.0 


11.1 

14.2 

9.7 

10.3 


12.2 
8.7 
7.3 
6.2 


6.1 
7.6 
8.0 
7.5 


7.6 
8.5 
8.1 
8.2 


8.0 

9.9 

12.7 

7.4 


8.3 
11.7 


Farm 
value  ' 


Cents 

2.7 
2.2 
2.1 
1.2 


2.2 
4.1 

2.5 
2.9 


5.8 
6.9 
3.9 
4.7 


6.2 
2.3 
1.7 
1.3 


1.1 
2.6 
2.7 
2.1 


2.1 
3.2 
2.5 
2.7 


2.2 
4.2 
5.1 
1.8 


2.: 

4.! 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 

5.0 
4.6 
5.1 
4.2 


4.6 
5.1 
5.1 
5.1 


5.3 
7.3 
5.8 
5.6 


6.0 
6.4 
5.6 
4.9 


5.0 
5.0 
5.3 
5.4 


5.5 
5.3 
5.6 
5.51 


5.8 
5.7 
7.6 
5.6 


5.6 
6.9 


Farmer*! 
share 


Percent 

35 
32 
29 
22 


32 
45 
33 
36 


52 
49 
40 
46 


51 
26 
23 
21 


18 
34 
34 
28 


28 
38 
31 
33 


28 
42 
40 
24 


33 
41 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodologj' 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 


scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

'  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.06  pounds  of  onions  for  fresh 
market. 
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Table  86. — Potatoes:  Retail  price,  farm  ralue,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price,  1919-57^ 


1919. 
U)20. 
U)21- 
1922. 
1923. 
1924- 
1925. 
1926. 
1927- 
1928. 
1929. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933- 
1934- 
1935. 
1936- 
1937- 
1938- 
1939- 


1940- 
1941. 
1942- 
1943- 
1944- 
1945- 
1946. 
1947- 
1948- 
1949- 

1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953- 
1954. 
1955- 
1956- 
1957- 


Yearand 
quarter 


1947 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 

1948 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December  - 


Retail 

price 

per 

10  pounds 


Farm 
value  ' 


Centt 
38.2 
62.9 
30.8 
28.6 
29.2 
27.1 
34.9 
48.1 
37.2 
26.8 
31.6 

35.2 
22.9 
16.4 
22.6 
22.7 
18.5 
30.9 
27.1 
20.7 
24.0 

23.1 
22.7 
33.2 
44.2 
45.1 
47.8 
45.4 
48.7 
54.1 
53.0 

44.8 
49.2 
73.7 
53.2 
52.0 
56.4 
67.7 


42. 
51. 


51.8 
49.1 

56.3 
60.2 
52.8 
47.1 


CenU 
23.8 

38.6 
17.0 
14.9 
15.3 
13.6 
19.5 
29.6 
20.2 
12.3 
16.5 

19.4 
10.3 

6.9 
11.6 
10.2 

7.7 
17.0 
13.2 

8.6 
11.3 

10.8 
10.3 
17.9 
23.0 
23.1 
25.5 
22.1 
24.4 
27.7 
24.8 

17.7 
20.8 
37.9 
18.5 
17.8 
19.4 
26.1 


FarD'- 
retail 
spread 


20.2 
25.3 
25.4 
26.6 

30.9 
30.4 
25.7 
23.9 


Cents 
14.4 

24.3 
13.8 
13.7 
13.9 
13.5 
15.4 
18.5 
17.0 
14.5 
15.1 

15.8 
12.6 
9.5 
11.0 
12.5 
10.8 
13.9 
13.9 
12.1 
12.7 

12.3 
12.4 
15.3 
21.2 
22.0 
22.3 
23.3 
24.3 
26.4 
28.2 

27.1 
28.4 
35.8 
34.7 
34.2 
37.0 
41.6 


21.9 
26.6 
26.4 
22.0 

25.4 
29.8 
27.1 
23.2 


Farmer's 
share 


Percntl 

62 
61 
55 
52 
52 
50 
56 
62 
54 
46 
52 

55 
45 
42 
51 
45 
42 
55 
49 
42 
47 

47 
45 
54 
52 
51 
53 
49 
50 
51 
47 

40 
42 
51 
35 
34 
34 
39 


48 
49 
49 
54 

55 
50 

49 
51 


Year'and 
quarter 


1949 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December  _  _  _ 

1961 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1952 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

J  uly-September 

October-December 

1953 

Januarj'-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December 

1957 

January-March 

April- June 

July-September 

October-December 


Retail 

1  price 

per 

10  pounds 


Cents 

54.3 
60.4 
51.6 
45.6 

45.7 
48.9 
46.7 
37.7 

41.6 
48.5 
49.7 
57.2 

66.1 
77.9 
80.7 
70.1 

64.1 
54.9 
48.7 
45.2 

43.9 
51.8 
61.3 
51.2 

53.7 
74.4 
51.0 
46.5 

54.7 
79.6 
83.7 
52.7 

55.9 
57.4 


Farm 
value  ' 


Cents 

27.5 
27.7 
23.0 
21.0 

20.6 
19.4 
18.1 
12.7 

15.4 
19.8 
20.2 
27.7 

34.8 
40.9 
42.0 
34.1 

28.0 
17.4 
15.3 
13.2 

10.6 
19.4 
23.4 
18.0 

20.2 
30.3 
14.0 
13.2 

20.2 

36.5 
32.5 
15.2 

15.0 
13.4 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Cents 

26.8 
32.7 
28.6 
24.6 

25.1 
29.5 
28.6 
25.0 

26.2 

28.7 
29.5 
29.5 

31.3 
37.0 

38.7 
36.0 

36. 1 
37.5 
33.4 
32.0 

33.3 
32.4 
37.9 
33.2 

33.5 
44.1 
37.0 
33.3 

34.5 
43.1 
51.2 
37.5 

40.9 
44.0 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 


scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  10.42  pounds  of  potatoes. 
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Table  87. — Sweetpotatoes:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1935-56  "■ 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

(*) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

CenU 

Percent 

1935 

4.4 

1.5 

2.9 

34 

1936 

4.8 

1.7 

3.1 

35 

1937 

5.2 

1.9 

3.3 

37 

1938 

4.4 

1.6 

2.8 

36 

1939 

4.7 
4.9 

1.5 
1.8 

3.2 
3.1 

.32 

1940 

37 

1941 

5.3 

2.0 

3.3 

38 

1942 

6.0 

2.2 

3.8 

37 

1943 

12.1 

4.6 

7.5 

38 

1944 

10.7 

4.4 

6.3 

41 

1945 

9.8 

4.2 

5.6 

43 

1946 

11.2 

4.8 

6.4 

43 

1947 

10.7 

4.6 

6.1 

43 

1948 

11.5 

4.7 

6.8 

41 

1949 

12.7 

5.0 

7.7 

39 

1950 

10.5 

4.0 

6.5 

38 

1951 

12.2 

4.7 

7.5 

39 

1952 

18.7 

7.9 

10.8 

42 

1953 

16.6 

7.0 

9.6 

42 

13.6 

5.1 

8.5 

38 

1955 

13.8 

5.2 

8.6 

38 

1956 

12.8 

4.4 

8.4 

34 

1957 

'  For  general  de.scription  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
(■."ied  in  dcrivinfi  prieo  spreads,  see  pp.  05-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  on  pj).  89-91. 

^Payment  to  farmer  for  1.12  pounds  of  sweetpotatoes  for 
fresh  market. 


Table  88. — Tomatoes,  fresh:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1950-56  • 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

(') 

spread 

"share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1950 

24.4 

9.3 

15.1 

38 

1951 

27.3 

11.8 

15.5 

43 

1952 

27.1 

11.0 

16.1 

41 

1953 

27.5 

9.8 

17.7 

36 

1954 

26.4 

9.3 

17.1 

35 

1955 

27.4 

8.9 

18.5 

32 

1956 

29.5 

10.8 

18.7 

37 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fresh  vegetables  is  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  on  pp.  89-91. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.18  pounds  of  tomatoes  for  fresh 
market. 


Table  89. — Fruits  and  vegetables,  processed:  Retail 
cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's 
share  of  retail  cost,  1 953-56  ^ 


Farm-retail 

Fanner's 

Year 

Retail  cost 

Farm  value 

spread 

share 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Percent 

1953 

89.09 

17.99 

71.10 

20 

1954 

89.00 

17.73 

71.27 

20 

1955 

88.84 

17.43 

71.41 

20 

1956 

90.47 

18.61 

71.86 

21 

1957_     

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used 
in  deriving  price  sj^reads,  see  pp.  65-70.  Methodology  used  in 
estimating  price  spreads  for  the  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables group  is  flescribed  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-9:i. 


Table  90. — Orange  juice,  canned:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1953-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

46-ounce  can 

(') 

spread 

share 

CenU 

CenU 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

33.9 

9.1 

24.8 

27 

1954 

34.9 

9.3 

25.6 

27 

1955 

33.7 

8.5 

25.2 

25 

1956 

37.5 

11.2 

26.3 

30 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  described  in  greater  detail  on  i)p.  91-93. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  5.88  pounds  of  Florida  oranges  for 
canning,  based  on  reports  of  Florida  Canncrs'  Association  of 
the  average  price  paid  for  oranges  for  caiuied  orange  juice. 
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Table  91. — Peaches,  canned:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  Jarm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  193U-56  ' 


Table  93.— Corn,  canned:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1919-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

No.  2H  can 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1934 

18.6 

2.2 

16.4 

12 

1935 

19.7 

2.8 

16.9 

14 

1936_.- 

18.4 

2.7 

15.7 

15 

1937 

19.6 

3.2 

16.4 

16 

1938 

18.9 

2.7 

16.2 

14 

1939 

17.0 

1.3 

15.7 

8 

1940 

17.0 

2.0 

15.0 

12 

1941 

18.6 

2.9 

15.7 

16 

1942 

23.6 

5.0 

18.6 

21 

1943 

26.4 

5.8 

20.6 

22 

1944 

27.5 

6.0 

21.5 

22 

1945 

27.6 

5.9 

21.7 

21 

1946 

29.3 

6.0 

23.3 

20 

1947 

32.0 

5.5 

26.5 

17 

1948 

31.5 

5.2 

26.3 

17 

1949 

31.0 

5.2 

25.8 

17 

1950 

28.7 

4.5 

24.2 

16 

1951 

33.7 

6.3 

27.4 

19 

1952 

33.8 

6.8 

27.0 

20 

1953 

33.8 

5.8 

28.0 

17 

1954 

32.8 

5.2 

27.6 

16 

1955 

34.1 

6.1 

28.0 

18 

1956 

34.8 

7.2 

27.6 

21 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deri\ang  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodologj' 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.89  pounds  of  Calif,  cling  peaches 
for  canning. 


Table  92. — Beans  with  pork,  canned:  Retail  price, 
farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share 
of  retail  price,  1953-56  ' 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

16-ounce  can 

(') 

spread 

share 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

14.3 

2.8 

11.5 

20 

1954 

14.5 

3.0 

11.5 

21 

1955 

14.9 

3.0 

11.9 

20 

1956 

14.6 

2.2 

12.4 

15 

1957 .- 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

■^  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.35  pound  of  Michigan  drj-  beans. 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm  value 

t  arm-retail 

I'aniier  s 

No.  303  can 

(=) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1919 

16.7 

2.2 

14.5 

13 

1920 

16.1 

2.3 

13.8 

14 

1921 

14.2 

2.1 

12.1 

15 

1922 

13.5 

1.6 

11.9 

12 

1923 

13.4 

1.4 

12.0 

10 

1924 

14.0 

1.7 

12.3 

12 

1925 

15.3 

1.9 

13.4 

12 

1926 

14.3 

1.8 

12.5 

13 

1927 

13.7 

1.6 

12.1 

12 

1928 

13.9 

1.5 

12.4 

11 

1929 

13.8 

1.6 

12.2 

12 

1930 

13.3 

1.6 

11.7 

12 

1931 

11.6 

1.5 

10.1 

13 

1932 

9.2 

1.2 

8.0 

13 

1933 

8.7 

1.0 

/  .  / 

11 

1934 

10.0 

1.0 

9.0 

10 

1935 

11.0 

1.1 

9.9 

10 

1936 

10.5 

1.2 

9.3 

11 

1937 

11.2 

1.3 

9.9 

12 

1938 

10.1 

1.4 

8.7 

14 

1939 

9.2 

1.2 

8.0 

13 

1940 

9.2 

1.1 

8.1 

12 

1941 

9.9 

1.1 

8.8 

11 

1942 

11.3 

1.4 

9.9 

12 

1943 

12.3 

1.9 

'10.4 

15 

1944 

12.6 

2.3 

MO. 3 

18 

1945 

12.9 

2.4 

MO. 5 

19 

1946 

13.4 

2.4 

'  11.0 

18 

1947 

16.0 

2.5 

13.5 

16 

1948 

17.2 

2.7 

14.5 

16 

1949 

16.9 

2.8 

14.1 

17 

1950 

15.4 

2.4 

13.0 

16 

1951 

17.8 

2.5 

15.3 

14 

1952 

18.8 

2.9 

15.9 

15 

1953 

19.0 

3.0 

16.0 

16 

1954 

18.2 

2.8 

15.4 

15 

1955 

17.1 

2.5 

14.6 

15 

1956 

17.9 

2.4 

15.5 

13 

1957 

•  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  canned  vegetables  is 
described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

2  Payment  to  farmer  for  2.49  pounds  of  sweet  corn  for  pro- 
cessing. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  proces- 
sors was:  1943,  10.6  cents;  1944,  10.8  cents;  1945,  11.0  cents; 
and  1946,  11.4  cents. 
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Table  94. — Peas,  canned:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1919-56^ 


Table  95. — Tomatoes,  canned:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1919-56  • 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

No.  303  can 

('-) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1919 

15.9 

2.1 

13.8 

13 

1920 

15.9 

2.2 

13.7 

14 

1921 

14.8 

2.2 

12.6 

15 

1922 

14.6 

2.0 

12.6 

14 

1923 

14.6 

2.0 

12.6 

14 

1924 

15.2 

2.1 

13.1 

14 

1925 

15.2 

2.0 

13.2 

13 

1926 

14.4 

2.0 

12.4 

14 

1927 

14.0 

2.0 

12.0 

14 

1928 

14.1 

2.0 

12.1 

14 

1929 

14.0 

2.0 

12.0 

14 

1930 

13.6 

2.0 

11.6 

15 

1931 

11.9 

1.9 

10.0 

16 

1932 

10.8 

1.7 

9.1 

16 

1933 

10.9 

1.5 

9.4 

14 

1934 

14.1 

1.6 

12.5 

11 

1935 

14.5 

1.8 

12.7 

12 

1936 

13.7 

1.8 

11.9 

13 

1937 

13.8 

1.8 

12.0 

13 

1938 

12.8 

1.8 

11.0 

14 

1939 

11.6 

1.7 

9.9 

15 

1940 

11.6 

1.6 

10.0 

14 

1941 

11.6 

1.7 

9.9 

15 

1942 

12.8 

1.9 

10.9 

15 

1943 

16.2 

2.5 

M3.7 

15 

1944 

18.9 

2.8 

'  16.1 

15 

1945 

18.7 

2.9 

M5.8 

16 

1946 

20.2 

2.9 

U7.3 

14 

1947 

22.1 

2.9 

19.2 

13 

1948 

21.2 

3.0 

18.2 

14 

1949 

21.0 

3.0 

18.0 

14 

1950 

21.1 

2.9 

18.2 

14 

1951 

21.6 

2.9 

18.7 

13 

1952 

20.9 

3.0 

17.9 

14 

1953 

21.3 

3.2 

18.1 

15 

1954 

21.4 

3.2 

18.2 

15 

1955 

21.5 

3.2 

18.3 

15 

1956 

21.5 

3.1 

18.4 

14 

1957 

- 

1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  canned  vegetables  is 
described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.69  pound  of  peas  for  canning. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  proces- 
sors was:  1943,  14.0  cents;  1944,  17.1  cents;  1945,  17.2  cents; 
and  1946,  18.0  cents. 


Year 


1919- 
1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928- 
1929. 

1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933- 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940. 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1944- 
1945- 
1946- 
1947- 
1948- 
1949- 

1950. 
1951. 
1952. 
1953. 
1954- 
1955. 
1956- 
1957. 


Retail  price 

per 
No.  303  can 


Cents 

13.3 
12.1 

9.9 
10.9 
10.6 
10.8 
11.2 
10.0 
10.1 

9.9 
10.8 

10.2 
8.6 
7.9 
7.6 
8.9 
8.6 
8.0 
7.9 
7.4 
7.2 

7.1 
7.6 
9.8 
10.6 
10.1 
10.2 
12.6 
16.2 
13.8 
12.7 

12.4 
15.8 
14.7 
14.8 
14.6 
15.1 
15.2 


Farm  value 

(') 


Cents 

1.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1  .1 
1.2 
1.3 
1.4 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
l.:5 


1.4 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 

1.1 
1.1 
1.1 
1.2 
1.2 
1.1 

1.1 
1.2 
1.5 
2.0 
2.4 
2.5 
2.6 
2.8 
2.6 
2.5 

2.2 
2.5 
2.8 
^.6 
2.4 
2.2 
2.3 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Cents 
11.4 
10.4 

8.3 
9.8 
9.4 
9.5 
9.8 
8.6 
8.8 
8.6 
9.5 


7.3 
6.9 
6.6 
7.8 
7.5 
6.9 
6.7 
6.2 
6.1 

6.0 

6.4 

8.3 

=  8.6 

37.7 

37.7 

UO.O 

13.4 

11.2 

10.2 

10.2 
13.3 
11.9 
12.2 
12.2 
12.9 
12.9 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


14 
14 
16 
10 
11 
12 
12 
14 
13 
13 
12 

14 
15 
13 
13 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
15 

15 
16 
15 
19 
24 
25 
21 
17 
19 
20 

18 
16 
19 
18 
16 
15 
15 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  canned  vegetables  is 
described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

-  Paj'ment  to  farmer  for  1.84  pounds  of  tomatoes  for  pro- 
cessing. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  proces- 
sors was:  1943,  8.8  cents;  1944,  8.3  cents;  1945,  8.7  cents; 
and  1946,  10.9  cents. 
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Table  96. — Orange  juice  concentrate,  frozen;  Retail 
price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's 
share  of  retail  price,  1951-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

6-ounce  can 

(«) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1951 

21.1 

7.4 

13.7 

35 

1952 

16.2 

4.2 

12.0 

26 

1953 

19.6 

0.  / 

13.9 

29 

1954 

18.6 

5.4 

13.2 

29 

1955 

18.3 

5.6 

12.7 

31 

1956 

19.6 

7.4 

12.2 

38 

1957 

---      -     .. 

*  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  3.05  pounds  of  Florida  oranges  for 
freezing,  based  on  reports  of  Florida  Canners'  Association 
of  the  average  price  paid  for  oranges  for  frozen  orange  con- 
centrate. 


Table  97. — Strawberries,  frozen:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1951-56  ' 


Retail  price 

\ear 

per  10-ounce 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

package 

(») 

spread 

share 

CenU 

CenU 

Cents 

Percent 

1951 

36.3 

9.6 

26.7 

26 

1952 

33.3 

8.3 

25.0 

25 

1953 

31.3 

8.2 

23.1 

26 

1954 

30.8 

8.2 

22.6 

27 

1955 

30.6 

8.2 

22.4 

27 

1956 

29.7 

8.0 

21.7 

27 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.51  pound  of  strawberries  for 
processing. 


Table  98. — Beans,  green,  frozen:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1953-56  ^ 


Year 

Retail  price 

per  10-ounce 

package 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957  - 

Cents 

24.2 
24.4 
24.1 
23.1 

Cents 
4.8 

5.0 
5.0 

4.8 

Cents 
19.4 

19.4 
19.1 
18.3 

Percent 

20 

20 

21 

.  21 

1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  65-76. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.79  pound  of  beans  for  freezing. 


Table  99. — Peas,  frozen:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1951-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Year 

per  10-ounce 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

package 

i') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1951 

20.5 

3.2 

17.3 

16 

1952 

20.0 

3.3 

16.7 

16 

1953 

19.1 

3.2 

15.9 

17 

1954 

19.3 

3.3 

16.0 

17 

1955 

20.2 

3.2 

17.0 

16 

1956 

21.0 

3.2 

17.8 

15 

1957- .       -   - 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  65-76. 

2  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.70  pound  of  peas  for  freezing. 
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Table  100. — Beans,  dried  (navy):  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1919-56  ^ 


Table  101. — Prunes,  dried:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer  s  share  of 
retail  price,  1919-56  ^ 


Year 


1919. 

1920. 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 

1930- 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 

1940_ 
1941. 
1942. 
1943. 
1044. 
1945- 
1946. 
1947. 
1948- 
1949- 


1950- 
1951- 
1952- 
1953- 
1954- 
1955- 
1956. 
1957. 


Retail  price 
per  pound 


Cents 

12.5 

11.3 

8.1 

9.8 

10.9 

y.9 

10.3 

9.4 

9.4 

11.8 

14.0 

11.7 
8.1 
5.2 
5.3 
6.1 
6.2 
6.7 
9.6 
6.3 
6.2 

6.6 
7.4 
9.0 
10.1 
10.8 
11.4 
14.0 
21.3 
22.0 
16.4 

15.4 
16.7 
16.1 
17.0 
17.6 
18.3 
16.2 


Farm  value 


Cents 
7.0 
5.9 
3.5 
5.9 
6.1 
4.7 
5.0 
4.0 
4.7 
7.6 
8.3 

5.4 
3.1 
1.4 
1.9 
2.4 
2.4 
3.5 
5.1 
2.3 
2.2 

2.8 
4.1 
4.5 
5.4 
6.0 
6.1 
7.6 
12.3 
10.1 
6.8 

6.6 
6.4 
7.4 
8.0 
8.6 
8.7 
6.4 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Cents 
5.5 
5.4 
4.6 
3.9 
4.8 
5.2 
5.3 
5.4 
4.7 
4.2 
5,7 

6.3 
5.0 
3.8 
3.4 
3.7 
3.8 
3.2 
4.5 
4.0 
4.0 

3.8 

3.3 

4.5 

M.7 

^4.8 

=  5.3 

'6.4 

9.0 

u.y 

9.6 

8.8 
10.3 

8.7 
9.0 

9.0 

9.6 
9.8 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


56 
52 
43 
60 
56 
47 
49 
43 
50 
64 
59 

46 
38 
27 
36 
39 
39 
52 
53 
37 
35 

42 
55 
50 
53 
56 
54 
54 
58 
46 
41 

43 
38 
46 

47 
49 
48 
40 


1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  01-93. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  1  pound  of  pea  beans,  based  on 
average  price  received  by  Michigan  growers  for  dry  edible 
beans. 

_  ^  Farm-retail  spreads  plus  Government  payments  to  pro- 
cessors was:  1943,  4.9  cents;  1944,  5.4  cents;  1945,  5.9  cents; 
and  1946,  6.8  cents. 


Year 


1919-- 

1920-. 

1921.. 

1922- - 

1923-- 

1924 

1925_- 

1926- . 

1927-- 

1928- - 

1929 


1940-.. 

1941    .. 

1942--, 

1943.-. 

1944-.. 

194.").-. 

1946-, 

1947 

1948--. 

1949--. 


1950.. 
1951..-. 
1952. 
1953  .- 

1954 

1955 

1956.... 
1957.... 


Retail  price 
per  pound 


Cents 

24.6 
27.5 
19.4 
19.7 
18.7 
17.4 
17.1 
16.8 
15.1 
13.5 
15.3 

16.1 

11.7 

9.3 

9.4 

11.4 

11.1 

9.9 

10.5 

9.1 

8.9 

9.7 
9.8 
13.3 
16.6 
17.0 
17.5 
19.1 
24.8 
21.4 
23.1 

24.6 
27.4 
26.9 
29.1 
30.8 
33.7 
35.6 


Farm  value 


Cents 

9.2 
11.8 
8.5 
7.4 
7.1 
5.2 
5.7 
5.8 
4.9 
3.9 
5.2 

6.3 
3.0 
2.4 
2.8 
3.8 
3.0 
2.9 
3.6 
2.6 
2.2 

3.1 

2.8 

4.1 

7.4 

9.5 

10.5 

10.5 

11.8 

7.2 

7.5 

8.6 
11.4 

8.7 
11.2 
JO. 8 
10.9 
12.9 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Cents 

15.4 
15.7 
10.9 
12.3 
11.6 
12.2 
11,4 
11.0 
10.2 
9.6 
10.1 

9.8 
8.7 
6.9 
6.6 
7.6 
8.1 
7.0 
6.9 
6.5 
6.7 

6.6 
7.0 

9.2 
3  9.2 
'7.5 
'7.0 
'8.6 
13.0 
14.2 
15.6 

16.0 
16.0 
18.2 
17.9 
20.0 
22.8 
22.7 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


37 
43 
44 
38 
38 
30 
33 
35 
32 
29 
34 

39 
26 
26 
30 
33 
27 
29 
34 
29 
25 

32 

29 
31 
45 
56 
60 
55 
48 
34 
32 

35 
42 
32 
38 
35 
32 
36 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
i;sed  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  dried  fruits  and  vegetables 
is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  91-93. 

-  Payment  to  farmer  for  0.97  pound  of  dried  prunes. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  pa\  ments  to  proces- 
sors was:  1943,  9.5  cents;  1944,  10.1  cents;  1945,  10.6  cents; 
and  1946,  11.2  cents. 
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Table  102. — Fats  and  oils:  Retail  cost,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  cost, 

19U7-57  1 


Year 

and 

quarter 


1947. 
1948. 

1949. 


1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1947 

January- March 

.\pril-June 

July-September 

Oct  ober-December . 
194S 

January-March 

.\pril-June 

July-September 

October-December . 
1949 

Januar>--March 

.\pril-June 

July-September 

October-December. 
1950 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. 
1951 

January-March . 

.\pril-June 

July-September 

October-December. 


Retail 
cost 


Dollars 

56.36 
56.52 
43.76 

42.30 
48.99 
41.48 
41.90 
44.27 
42.84 
43.44 


Farm 
value 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


58.22 
59.25 
52.64 
55.34 

57.26 
56.93 
57.48 
54.43 

48.37 
43.19 
42.31 
41.19 

39.50 
40.61 
43.96 
45.12 

51.07 
51.36 
47.55 
45.97 


Dollars 

23.68 
23.46 
12.38 

14.97 
19.28 
13.36 
15.01 
16.06 
13.29 
14.50 


26.62 
23.43 
19.16 
25.52 

24.90 
27.64 
22.94 
18.35 

14.43 
12.21 
11.87 
11.03 

12.27 
13.71 
15.57 
18.33 

22.50 
21.69 
17.09 
15.82 


Dollars 

32.68 
33.06 
31.38 

27.33 
29.71 
28.12 
26.89 
28.21 
29.55 
28.94 


31.60 
35.82 
33.48 
29.82 

32.36 
29.29 
34.54 
36.08 

33.94 
30.98 
30.44 
30.16 

27.23 
26.90 
28.39 
26.79 

28.57 
29.67 
30.46 
30.15 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 

42 
42 

28 

35 
39 
32 
36 
36 
31 
33 


46 
40 
36 
46 

43 
49 
40 
34 

30 
28 
28 
27 

31 
34 
35 

41 

44 
42 
36 
34 


Year 

and 

quarter 


1952 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December.  _ . 

1953 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December.  _ . 

1954 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. .  _ 

1955 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December.  _ . 

1956 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December . . . 

1957 

January-March 

April-June 

July-September 

October-December. . . 


Retail 
cost 


Dollars 

43.44 
40.74 
40.92 
40.83 

40.62 
41.29 
42.38 
43.33 

43.90 
44.29 
44.79 
44.10 


43.30 
42.75 
42.82 
42.50 

41.77 
43.67 
44.07 
44.25 

45.70 
45.52 


Farm 
value 


Dollars 

14.05 
12.43 
13.29 
13.68 

14.73 
15.16 
14.27 

15.89 

15.81 
17.17 
16.30 
14.94 


14.20 
14.18 
12.62 
12.15 

13.82 
15.83 
13.56 
14.79 

15.68 
14.80 


Farm- 
retail 
spread 


Dollars 

29.39 
28.31 
27 .  63 
27.15 

25 .  89 
26.13 
28.11 
27.44 

28.09 
27.12 

28.49 
29.16 


29.10 
28.57 
30.20 
30.35 

27.95 
27.84 
30.51 
29.46 

30.02 
30.72 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


32 
31 
32 
34 

36 
37 
34. 
37 

36 
39 
36 
34 


33 
33 
29 
29 

33 
36 
31 
33 

34 
33 


'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods  used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76. 
Methodology-  used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  fats  and  oils  is  described  in  greater  detail  on  pp.  93-94. 


Table  103. — Margarine  {colored):  Retail  price, 
farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share 
of  retail  price,  1951-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

(') 

spread 

share 

CenU 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1951 

34.7 

11.8 

22.9 

34 

1952 

29.4 

8.4 

21.0 

29 

1953 

29.4 

9.4 

20.0 

32 

1954 

29.9 

9.7 

20.2 

32 

1955 

28.9 

8.2 

20.7 

28 

1956 

28.9 

9.4 

19.5 

33 

1957       



1  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
u.sed  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  margarine  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  pp.  93-94. 

-  Payment  to  farmers  for  imputed  value  of  0.85  pound  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil  and  0.168  pound  of  fluid  skim 
milk. 


Table  104. — Peanut  butter:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  1953-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pound 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

49.0 

19.5 

29.5 

40 

1954 

49.3 

20.2 

29.1 

41 

1955 

54.4 

21.7 

32.7 

40 

1956 

53.6 

20.5 

33.1 

38 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology' 
u.sed  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  peanut  butter  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  93-94. 

2  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.77  pounds  of  farmer's  stock 
peanuts. 
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Table  105.- — Salad  dressing:  Retail  price,  farm 
value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of 
retail  price,  19JfO-56  ' 


Retail  price 

Farm  value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer's 

Year 

per  pint 

(«) 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1940 

20.7 

3.1 

17.6 

15 

1941 

21.6 

4.5 

17.1 

21 

1942 

25.0 

6.5 

'18.5 

26 

1943 

25.2 

7.2 

'  18.0 

29 

1944 

25.6 

7.4 

'18.2 

29 

1945 

25.1 

7.9 

'17.2 

31 

1946 

30.5 

8.1 

'22.4 

27 

1947 

38.5 

11.4 

27.1 

30 

1948 

39.6 

11.3 

28.3 

29 

1949 

35.2 

7.4 

27.8 

21 

1950 

34.7 

7.9 

26.8 

23 

1951 

38.7 

9.7 

29.0 

25 

1952 

34.9 

7.5 

27.4 

21 

1953 

34.5 

8.6 

25.9 

25 

1954 

35.9 

8.5 

27.4 

24 

1955 

35.3 

7.3 

28.0 

21 

1956 

35.3 

8.2 

27.1 

23 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodologj' 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  salad  dressing  is  described 
in  greater  detail  on  pp.  93-94. 

^  Payment  to  farmer  for  imputed  value  of  0.40  pound  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  soybean  oil,  for  0.07  dozen  eggs,  and  for 
sugar  beets  equivalent  to  0.26  pound  of  sugar. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  jjavments  to  proc- 
essors was:  1942,  18.6  cents;  1943,  18.2  cents; "l944,  18.4  cents; 
1945,  17.7  cents;  and  1946,  22.6  cents. 


Table  106. — Vegetable  shortening:  Retail  price 
farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share 
of  retail  price,  1919-56  ^ — Continued 


Year 

Retail  price 

per 
3-pound  can 

Farm  value 

Farra-retail 
spread 

Farmer's 
share 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943.- 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953. 

1954... 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Cents 
48.9 

52.7 
64.0 
63.5 
63.8 
63.3 
74.1 
114.1 
113.0 
89.8 

84.3 
100.5 
85.7 
87.6 
90.4 
89.5 
95.4 

Cents 
11.1 
20.4 

29.7 
30.6 
31.8 
32.7 
34.8 
56.5 
54.7 
27.4 

35.4 
44.8 
30.8 
34.8 
36.0 
29.7 
34.0 

Cents 
37.8 

32.3 

'34.3 

'32.9 

'32.0 

'30.6 

'39.3 

57.6 

58.3 

62.4 

48.9 
55.7 
54.9 
52.8 
54.4 
59.8 
61.4 

Percent 

23 
39 
46 
48 
50 
52 
47 
50 
48 
31 

42 
45 
36 
40 
40 
33 
36 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  .see  pp.  65-76.  Methodologx- 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  vegetable  shortening  is 
described  in  more  detail  on  pp.  93-94. 

'  Payment  to  farmers  for  cottonseed  and  soybeans  imputed 
to  3  pounds  of  refined  oil. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  plus  Government  payments  to  proc- 
essors was:  1942,  34.8  cents;  1943,  34.3  cents;  1944,  33.1 
cents;  1945,  33.0  cents;  1946,40.1  cents. 


Table  106. — Vegetable  shortening:  Retail  price, 
farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share 
of  retail  price,  1919-56  ' 


Year 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


Retail  pnce 

per 
3-pound  can 


Cents 
93.6 

90.8 
58.4 
58.1 
59.2 
63.8 
66.1 
66.1 
64.8 
67.1 
63.8 

62.0 
58.9 
50.9 
47.3 
49.1 
56.6 
56.8 
56.6 
52.0 
52.0 


Farm  value 
(«) 


Cents 
41.4 
28.8 
12.0 
18.3 
22.2 
20.7 
20.1 
15.9 
16.5 
19.5 
17.4 

13.8 

9.3 

5.4 

5.7 

12.3 

20.7 

18.3. 

17.4 

12.9 

12.0 


Farm-retail 
spread 


Cents 

52.2 
62.0 
46.4 
39.8 
37.0 
43.1 
46.0 
50.2 
48.3 
47.6 
46.4 

48.2 
49.6 
45.5 
41.6 
36.8 
35.9 
38.5 
39.2 
.  39.1 
40.0 


Farmer's 
share 


Percent 


44 

32 
21 
31 
38 
32 
30 
24 
25 
29 
27 

22 
16 
11 
12 
25 
37 
32 
31 
25 
23 


Table  107. — Corn  sirup:  Retail  price,  farm  value, 
farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail 
price,  1953-56  ^ 


Retail  price 

Year 

per 

Farm-value 

Farm-retail 

Farmer '.s 

24-ounce  can 

(') 

spread 

share 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

1953 

23.5 

3.7 

19.8 

16 

1954 

23.7 

3.8 

19.9 

16 

1955 

23.7 

3.5 

20.2 

15 

1956 

23.8 

3.4 

20.4 

14 

1957 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  corn  sirup  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  pp.  94-95. 

*  Payment  to  farmer  for  1.9  pounds  of  corn,  less  estimated 
value  of  byproducts. 
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Table  108.- 


Sugar,  beet:  Retail  price,  farm  value,  farm-retail  spread,  and  farmer's  share  of  retail  price, 

1919-56  ' 


Retail  price 

per 

5  pounds 

Farm  value  • 

Farm-retail 
spread 

Farmer's  share 

Adjusted  for  Government  payments  and  taxes 

Year 

Farm-retail 
spread  » 

Farm 
value  « 

Farmer's 
share » 

Cents 

55.8 

95.9 
39.7 
36.0 
49.9 
45.3 
35.5 
34.2 
36.3 
35.1 
32.7 

30.7 
28.2 
25.6 
26.9 
28.0 
28.6 
28.3 
28.6 
27.0 
27.6 

26.4 
29.0 
34.5 
34.5 
34.5 
34.0 
39.0 
49.3 
47.6 
48.3 

49.5 
51.4 
52.3 
52.8 
52.6 
52.1 
52.8 

Cents 

19.3 

24.3 
20.4 
11.8 
14.7 
16.5 
12.9 
12.6 
14.4 
12.7 
11.4 

12.2 
12.5 
9.5 
8.4 
8.2 
8.1 
9.2 
9.8 
8.4 
7.6 

7.6 
8.7 
10.8 
12.1 
15.0 
17.3 
17.8 
19.7 
20.2 
18.4 

18.0 
19.3 
20.2 
20.5 
19.5 
19.0 
20.0 

CeiUs 

36.5 
71.6 
19.3 
24.2 
35.2 
28.8 
22.6 
21.6 
21.9 
22.4 
21.3 

18.5 
15.7 
16.1 
18.5 
19.8 
20.5 
19.1 
18.8 
18.7 
20.0 

18.8 
20.3 
23.7 
22.4 
19.5 
16.7 
21.2 
29.6 
27.4 
29.9 

31.5 
32.1 
32.1 
32.3 
33.1 
33.1 
32.8 

Percent 

35 
25 
51 

33 
29 
36 
36 
37 
40 
36 
35 

40 
44 
37 
31 
29 
28 
32 
34 
31 
28 

29 
30 
31 
35 
43 
51 
46 
40 
42 
38 

36 
38 
39 
39 
37 
36 
38 

Cents 

CenU 

Percent 

1919 

1920 

1921 

192iS 

1923 

1924 

192o 

1926 

1927 

1  noo 

1928 

iy2y 

lyou 

' 

1  QQO 

1934                  

18.8 
18.1 

18.5 
18.5 
15.9 
17.3 

16.1 
17.6 
21.0 
20.0 
19.4 
18.6 
21.7 
27.2 
26.6 
27.2 

28.8 
29.4 
29.4 
29.6 
30.4 
30.4 
30.1 

8.9 

10.7 
10.8 
10.2 
11.4 
10.6 

10.6 
11.8 
14.0 
16.2 
19.2 
21.6 
22.1 
24.0 
24.4 
22.6 

22.1 
23.4 
24.3 
24.6 
23.5 
23.0 
24.1 

32 

1935 . 

37 

1936              .   

38 

1937 

36 

1938    

42 

1939... 

38 

1940 

4d 

1941 

41 

1942 

41 

1943                    

47 

1944 

65 

1945 

64 

1946 

57 

1947                    

49 

1948 

51 

1949    

47 

1950     -- 

45 

1951 

46 

1952 

46 

1953 

47 

1954 _ - 

45 

1955 

44 

1956 

46 

1957.. 

1 

'  For  general  description  of  sources  of  data  and  methods 
used  in  deriving  price  spreads,  see  pp.  65-76.  Methodology 
used  in  estimating  price  spreads  for  sugar  is  described  in 
greater  detail  on  pp.  94-95. 

'  Payment  to  farmer  for  sugar  beets  equivalent  to  1  pound 
of  refined  sugar  less  value  of  byproducts.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  beets  varies  by  seasons.  Byproduct  value  is  estimated 
as  a  constant  percentage  of  gross  farm  value. 

'  Farm-retail  spread  less  Government  taxes  paid  by  proces- 
sors plus  Government  payments  to  processors.  Under  pro- 
visions of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  processing  taxes 


averaging  53.5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  refined  sugar  were  in 
effect  from  June  1934  through  Jan.  6,  1935.  Under  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  a  tax  of  the  same  amount  became  effective 
in  Sept.  1937  and  has  continued  in  effect  since  that  time.  For 
the  crop  years  1943-45  and  1947,  processors  of  sugar  beets 
received  Government  payments. 

*  Adjusted  farm  value  is  col.  2  (farm  value)  plus  additional 
payments  to  producers  under  provisions  of  the  Agr.  Adjust- 
ment Act  and  the  Sugar  Act. 

'  Adjusted  farm  value  as  percentage  of  retail  price. 
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PART  IV 


BIBLIOGRAPHY^ 


This  bibliography  contains  selected  annotated 
references  to  studies  relating  to  margins  and 
costs  for  food  products.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  bibliography  is  to  provide  a  guide  to 
reports  that  contain  useful  statistics  on  the 
various  processes  involved  in  moving  food  prod- 
ucts from  farm  to  consumer.  In  particular, 
the  list  includes  references  that  give  break- 
do\sTis  of  the  farm-retail  spread,  by  functions, 
agency  or  cost  items.  Reports  on  "efficiency" 
studies  are  not  included  unless  they  also  con- 
tain considerable  statistics  on  cost  breakdowns 
not  available  in  other  reports. 

Most  of  the  studies  listed  were  published 
within  the  last  10  years.  Not  given  are  many 
reports  in  which  the  data  are  duplicated  or 
outdated  by  later  reports.  A  few  studies  pub- 
lished more  than  10  years  ago  are  included 
because  they  are  considered  noteworthy  contri- 
butions to  the  study  of  food  distribution  costs. 

The  bibliography  is  arranged  according  to 
the  following  food  commodity  groups : 

1.  General    (cross  commodity  and  miscella- 
neous) 

2.  Bakery  and  cereal  products 


3.  Dairy  products 

4.  Fats  and  oils  and  special  crops 

5.  Fruits  and  vegetables 

6.  Livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products 

7.  Poultry  and  eggs 

Within  each  commodity  group  classification, 
entries  are  grouped  alphabetically  by  author  or 
by  issuing  agency  where  no  author  is  given. 
This  list  includes  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  State  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  other  Government  agen- 
cies, trade  associations,  and  other  research 
organizations. 

This  bibliography  is  also  available  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the 
Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington  25,  D.  C. 


'  This  bibliography  and  annotations  were  prepared  by  the 
following  people  in  the  Market  Organization  and  Costs 
Branch:  Helen  T.  Blake  (dairj-  products),  Alvin  Z.  Macomber 
(fruits  and  vegetables),  John  R.  Pederson  (poultry  and  eggs), 
Victor  B.  Phillips  (livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products), 
Harold  Rabinowitz  (general:  cross  commodity  and  miscellane- 
ous), Alma  W.  Updike  (fats  and  oils  and  special  crops),  and 
Carl  J.  Vosloh  (bakery  and  cereal  products). 


GEIVER.4L  (CROSS  COMMODITY 
AIVfD  MISCELLANEOUS) 


3. 


BaRGER,   H.       distribution's  place  in  the  AMERICAN 

EcoN'OiiT  SINCE  1869.     New  York:  National  Bureau 
.  lEconomic  Research,  1955.     222  pp.  S4.50. 

A  thorough  compilation  of  costs  and  productivity 
in  distribution  between  1869  and  1950.  Especially 
useful  are  the  appendices  which  include  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  procedures  used  in  estimating 
value  added  by  distribution  and  a  45-page  section 
which  lists  sources  of  margin  data  for  various  types 
of  businesses. 

BkOMKLL,     J.     R.       SURVEY     OF     WHOLESALE     GROCERS' 
PROnTS  AND  LOSS  FIGURES COMPILATION  AND  ANALY- 
SIS OF  1955  OPERATING  RESULTS.     U.  S.  Wholesale 
Grocers'  Association,  Inc.,  Wash.,  D.  C,  18  pp.,  1956. 
Summarizes  operations  of  91  wholesale  grocers 
located  throughout  the  U.  S.  in  1955  and  compares 
them  with  1954  and  earlier  post  World  War  II 
years.     Cost  itents,  such  as  salaries,  wages  and 
supplies  are  shown    as   percentages   of   sales   by 
volume  groups  and  by  regions.     This  publication 
was  issued  annually  for  several  years  prior  to  1956 
but  will  be  published  less  frequently  in  the  future. 

Church,   D.  E.     effect  of  increases  in  freight 

KATES    ON    AGRICULTURAL    PRODUCTS.       U.    S.     Dept. 

Agr.  Cir.  847,  39  pp.,  illus.  Apr.  1950. 

Analyzes  trends  in  the  farm  food  transportation 
bill  from  1939  to  1949  and  causes  of  increased 
freight  rates.  Transportation  costs  as  a  propor- 
tion of  the  "marketing  bill"  for  food  are  discussed 
and  shown  from  1929  to  1949.  These  costs  are 
shown  separately  for  railroads  and  motor-carriers 


over  the  20-year  period.  Recent  trends  in  railroad 
and  regulated  motor  carrier  freight  rates  with 
dates  and  explanations  of  the  increases  are  sum- 
marized. Other  topics  include:  General  railroad 
rate  levels  for  selected  agricultural  commodities 
in  1948;  and  the  effect  of  recent  rate  increases  on 
rate  differentials,  transportation  costs,  distribution 
of  shipments,  and  farm  returns. 

4.  Domestic  Distribution  Committee  and  the  Business 

Statistics  Committee  of  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

VALUE   ADDED   BY   DISTRIBUTION.      42   pp.,    fall    1956. 

5.  Domestic  Distribution  Department,  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington, 

D.  C.      the  value  added  BY  DISTRIBUTION  IN  FILI^ 

ing  the  wants  and  needs  of  people.  17  pp.,  1956. 
The  first  publication  describes  in  great  detail  the 
concept  of  value  added  by  distribution,  the  growth 
of  interest  in  this  concept  by  students  of  distribu- 
tion, its  use  as  a  measure  of  output  and  of  eco- 
nomic significance,  its  relation  to  productivity, 
profits  and  taxation.  Commodity,  functional,  and 
institutional  approaches  to  value  added  are  con- 
sidered. A  suggested  outline  is  given  for  the  com- 
putation of  value  added  by  manufacture  and  by 
distribution.  The  second  publication  is  a  general 
summary  of  the  larger  report  and  treats  the  subject 
in  a  less  technical  manner. 

6.  England,  W.  B.     operating  results  of  food  chains 

IN    1955.     Harvard    University    Business    School, 
Boston,  Mass.     Bui.  148,  22  pp.,  Sept.  1956. 
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Presents  a  study  of  margins,  expenses,  and  profits 
in  food  chain  companies  for  the  year  1955.  Study 
covers  49  food  chains  operating  over  6,500  stores 
and  having  sales  of  5.5  biUion  dollars  in  1955. 
Detailed  tables  are  given  and  the  highlights  and 
trends  are  summarized  in  the  te.xt.  Also  includes 
comparisons  with  1929-34  figures,  an  appendi.x  with 
definitions  and  explanatory  notes. 

7.  Fisher,  W.  D.    spoilage  as  a  marketing  cost  of 

PERISHABLES.     Agr.   Econ.   Res.,   U.   S.   Bur.   Agr. 

Econ.     1 :129-133,  illus.     Oct.  1949. 

Presents  and  evaluates  three  different  methods 
of  computing  and  presenting  marketing  margins 
for  perishable  commodities.  Differences  among 
these  methods  depend  upon  the  manner  of  consider- 
ing spoilage  loss.  Methods  compared  are:  adjust- 
ments of  margin  for  spoilage  loss,  inclusion  of  spoil- 
age loss  valued  at  retail  price,  and  inclusion  of 
spoilage  loss  showing  variable  quantity. 

8.  LiMMER,    EZEKIEL.       CHIEF  FACTORS   UNDERLYING   GEN- 

ERAL CHANGES  IN  RAIL  FREIGHT  RATES,  WITH  SPECIAL 
REFERENCE  TO  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1910-51.       U.  S.  Bur. 

Agr.  Econ.,  58  pp.,  illus..  May  1951. 

Key  factors  relating  to  changes  in  railroad  freight 
rates  described  in  this  article  include  adequacy  of 
earnings,  value  of  services,  and  economic  conditions 
in  agriculture.  Discusses  in  some  detail  the  stand- 
ards which  guide  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  appUcation  of  these  standards. 
Summarizes  historical  background  relating  to 
freight  rate  changes,  and  presents  a  detailed  table 
showing  by  years  from  1910  to  1951  the  principal 
freight  rate-level  decisions  of  the  ICC. 

9.  LiMMER,  EZEKIEL.       HIGHER  FREIGHT  RATES  AND  OTHER 

TRANSPORT  DEVELOPMENTS.  The  Mktg.  and  Trans- 
portation Situation,  U.S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  121:12-16, 
Apr.  1956. 

10.  LiMMER,     EZEKIEL.      TRANSPORTATION    CHARGES.      The 

Mktg.    and   Transportation   Situation,    U.   S.   Agr. 

Mktg.  Serv.  123:11-12,  Oct.  1956. 

The  first  article  presents  the  cumulative  per- 
centage increases  in  rail  freight  rates  for  5  major 
agricultural  commodity  groups  since  1945,  plus 
data  on  the  percentage  increases  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  various 
modes  of  transport  in  the  early  months  of  1956. 
Where  applicable,  divergent  percentage  increases 
for  sundry  farm  products  are  shown.  The  effect 
of  "hold-downs"  is  discussed — dollars-and-cents 
ceilings  on  percentage  increases  in  the  rates  on 
specified  commodities.  Among  the  data  in  the 
second  article  are  index  numbers  of  rail  freight 
rates  for  5  major  agricultural  commodity  groups, 
and  a  combined  index  for  these,  for  1945-56. 

11.  Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch,   U.  S. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  do  trading  stamps  affect 
food  costs?  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  147, 
6  pp.,  Jan.  1957. 

Explains  the  basic  characteristics  of  trading 
stamp  plans,  their  influence  on  sales  volume,  prices, 
and  costs,  the  value  of  stamps,  and  their  influence 
in  both  the  immediate  period  and  over  a  longer 
time.  Estimates  used  in  this  exploratory  report 
are  based  mainly  on  limited  information  available 
from  non-Government  sources  including  industry 
studies. 

12.  Naden,  K.  D.,  and  Jackson,  G.  A.,  Jr.     prices  as 

indicative  of  competition  among  retail  food 
stores.  Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  35:236-248,  May  1953. 
Analysis  of  how  the  consumers'  practice  of  pur- 
chasing most  food  requirements  in  one  rather  than 
several  stores  raises  the  total  utility  to  any  indi- 
vidual and  how  this  "joint  demand"  is  a  strong 
factor  in  shifting  the  attention  of  shoppers  from 


individual  commodities  to  the  aggregate  offered  by 
a  store.  It  shows  why  retail  prices  are  more 
variable  than  prices  for  the  entire  market  baskets 
offered  by  retail  stores,  and  why  such  retail  prices 
are  more  variable  than  wholesale  prices. 

13.  Ogren,  K.  E.  the  farmer's  SHARE  OF  the  consumer's 

food  dollar.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Leaflet  123,  7  pp. 

illus.     Revised  Oct.  1954. 

A  nontechnical  report  that  sums  up  informatioa 
on  farm-retail  price  spreads  for  food  products  in 
1953  and  discusses  some  of  the  factors  such  aa^ 
wage  rates,  freight  rates,  and  profits  that  afTect 
these  spreads. 

14.  Ogren,  K.  E.     the  farmer's  share:  three  measure- 

ments.    Agr.  Econ.  Res.     U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 

8:43-50,  illus.     Apr.  1956. 

This  article  describes  the  meaning  of  the  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer's  food  dollar  based  on 
"market-basket"  statistics  and  considers  two  other 
statistical  series  that  can  be  used  both  to  measure 
the  part  of  consumer's  food  expenditures  going  to 
farmers  and  to  provide  other  useful  measurements 
in  analyzing  trends  in  marketing  services  and 
charges.  Compares  farmer's  share  measured  by 
3  methods  for  period  1929-55. 

15.  Ogren,  K.  E.     the  marketing  bill  for  agricultural. 

products.     Agr.  Econ.  Res.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 

7:101-107,  Oct.  1955. 

Interprets  and  analyses  statistics  on  the  "mar- 
keting bill"  for  agricultural  products  with  special 
reference  to  the  use  of  "value  added"  concept. 
Brings  together  available  data  on  the  "marketing 
bill"  and  corresponding  farm  value  for  principal 
agricultural  products,  both  food  and  non-food 
groups,  with  some  prehminary  estimates  of  value- 
added  components. 

16.  Ogren,    K.    E.     trends    in    marketing    costs    and 

practices — THE  LONGER  TERM  OUTLOOK.   Paper  prC- 

Bented  at  the  34th  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Con- 
ference, Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  27,  1956.  U.  S. 
Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  11  pp.,  illus. 

Summarizes  key  factors  likely  to  afTect  the 
longer  term  outlook  for  marketing  costs  and  prac- 
tices. Includes  10  charts  which  show  trends  in 
factors  relating  to  marketing  costs  and  practices 
over  the  last  10  to  25  j'ears. 

17.  Ogren,  K.  E.  and  Parr,  K.    labor  in  the  marketing 

OF  FARM  FOOD  PRODUCTS.     Agr.  Econ.  Res.     U.  S. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  7-42-49,  Apr.  1955. 

A  technical  article  describing  the  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  for 
measuring  number  of  workers  and  labor  cost  in  the 
local  assembly,  transportation,  processing,  whole- 
saling, and  retaihng  of  farm  food  products.  Dis- 
cusses how  the  labor  statistical  series  are  compiled, 
their  applications  and  limitations. 

18.  Parr,  K.     labor  in  the  marketing  of  farm  food 

PRODUCTS.  The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situa- 
tion, U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  106:17-24,  May-Julyl952. 

19.  Parr,  K.  and  Scott,  F.  E.     labor  in  marketing  farm 

PRODUCT.^.  The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situa- 
tion, U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  113:19-30,  May  1954. 

20.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,     trends 

IN  the  cost  of  labor  in  marketing  farm  food 
products.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  AMS-117,  19 
pp.,  illus..  May  1956.  (Reprinted  from  Mktg.  and 
Transportation  Situation,  Apr.  26,  1956.) 

These  3  articles  discuss  trends  in  numbers  of 
persons  and  labor  costs  in  marketing  farm  foods 
from  1929  through  1955.  The  first  article  com- 
pares trends  in  annual  earnings  of  workers  in  food 
marketing  with  those  in  all  industries,  manufac- 
turing industries  and  retail  and  wholesale  trade 
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from  1939  to  1951.  It  also  shows  labor  costs  in 
processing  as  a  percentage  of  retail  cost  of  farm 
food  sold  to  consumers  by  farm  product  groups 
in  1947.  The  last  article  compares  index  numbers 
of  labor  per  unit  of  output,  of  hourly  earnings  of 
food  marketing  employees,  and  unit  marketing 
charges  from  1929  to  1955.  Estimates  in  these 
articles  are  based  on  data  published  by  the  former 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

21.  Pe.uisox,  F.  a.,  and  Myers,  W.  I.     DisTRiBrxiON  of 

HorsEvnvEs'  food  dollars  between  farmers  and 
MIDDLEMEN.  Farm  Economics,  Cornell  Univ.,  199: 
5239-5268,  illus.,  March  1955. 

Detailed  analyses  of  trends  in  retail  prices,  farm 
prices,  middlemen's  margins,  and  housewives'  ex- 
j)enditures  for  milk,  poultry,  eggs,  bakerj'  and 
cereal  products,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  all  "protein"  foods  for  the  period  1929-53. 
Changes  in  margins,  prices,  and  expenditures  for 
individual  food  products  were  measured  relative 
to  the  average  change  for  all  food  products  to 
eliminate  the  effects  of  inflation  and  deflation. 
These  ratios  were  applied  in  a  study  of  changes  in 
consumer  demand,  efficiencies  in  production  and 
distribution,  and  changes  in  marketing  services 
provided.  Based  mainly  on  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  data. 

22.  Reese,   R.   B.     revised   rail   freight  r.\te   index 

NTTMBER  SERIES.  The  Mktg.  and  Transportation 
Situation,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  110:11-17,  July- 
Sept.  1953. 

23.  Reese,    R.    B.     methods   used   in   computing   rail 

freight-rate  indexes  for  farm  products.     U.  S. 

Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  45  pp.,  Oct.  1953. 

The  first  article  summarizes  much  of  the  infor- 
mation given  in  the  larger  publication.  The 
second  publication  gives  a  detailed  description  of 
current  methods  used  by  the  Agricultural  Klarket- 
ing  Service  in  computing  freight  rate  indexes  for 
5  major  agricultural  commodity  groups  and  a 
combined  index  derived  from  these.  Shows  these 
indexes  annually  from  1913  to  1952  (meat  from 
1940  only).  Includes  a  discussion  of  the  difference 
between  the  freight-rate  indexes  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  and  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

24.  Report  of  the  Federal  Tr.vde  Commls.sion  on  Agri- 

cultural Income  Inquiry.  Part  I.  principal 
FARM  products.     1,134  pp.,  illus.,  1937. 

Gives  costs  and  margins  data  for  several  agricul- 
tural food  commodities  mostly  for  the  years  1934 
or  1935.  Shares  of  consumers'  dollar  going  to 
farmers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  are  dis- 
cussed and  shown  in  tables  and  charts. 

25.  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  of  Agricultural 

Inquiry.     Part  IV.     marketing  and  distribution. 

U.  S.  Cong.,  67th,  1st  sess.  rpt.  408,  266  pp.,  illus., 

1922. 

This  study  was  a  pioneering  effort  by  the  Joint 
Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry  to  secure  from 
original  sources  basic  facts  upon  which  a  consider- 
ation of  the  problems  of  distribution  might  be  pre- 
dicated. Fifteen  thousand  questionnaires  were 
sent  out  and  returned  covering  more  than  200 
commodities  for  the  years  1913  to  1921.  Many 
tables  are  given  for  various  farm  food  commodities 
which  show  the  principal  costs  in  the  manufactu- 
rer's distribution  of  the  retailer's  and  wholesaler's 
food  dollar.  This  report  was  the  fourth  in  a  series. 
The  other  volumes  were:  "The  .Agricultural  Crisis 
and  Its  Causes,"  "Credit,"  and  "Transporta- 
tion." 


26.  Sartorius,  L.  C,  and  Burk,  M.  C.     eating  places 

AS  marketers  of  food  products.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ., 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  3,  118  pp.,  1952 
(In  cooperation  with  the  Div.  Agr.  Econ.,  Univ. 
Minn.) 

Reviews  existing  information  concerning  the 
marketing  of  food  through  eating  places;  describes 
the  eating-place  industry  in  the  United  States  as  a 
w-hole,  and  in  the  sample  cities,  Minneapolis  and 
Fairmont,  Minn.  Describes  the  services  of  public 
eating  places  and  their  specialized  requirements. 
Presents  and  analyzes  pertinent  cost  data.  Tables 
show  labor  and  food  costs  as  percentages  of  sales 
in  1949  for  Minneapolis  and  food  costs  for  Fair- 
mont, bj'  type  of  eating  place.  Also  shows  major 
restaurant  operating  costs  as  a  proportion  of  total 
saJes  in  1940  for  240  eating  places  in  the  United 
States.  Includes  some  comparisons  with  opera- 
tions and  costs  of  retail  food  stores. 

27.  Snitzler,  J.  R.     federal  excise  taxes  on  trans- 

portation   AS    A    factor    affecting    AGRICULTURE. 

The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Bur. 

Agr.  Econ.  108:  21-29,  Jan.  1953. 

Summarizes  the  background  of  the  Federal  excise 
tax  on  transportation  of  property  and  of  persons 
from  World  War  I  through  1952,  the  economic 
effects  of  the  tax  on  prices,  the  competitive  posi- 
tions of  producers  and  shippers,  and  upon  carriers 
for  the  transportation  of  property,  the  economic 
effects  of  the  tax  on  the  passenger  deficit  for  the 
transportation  of  persons,  and  the  effect  of  the 
deficit  on  freight  rates. 

28.  Thompson,  W.  H.     postwar  railroad  freight  rate 

INCREASES  and  AGRICULTURE.     Jour.  Mktg.   12:298- 

306,  Jan.  1951. 

Discusses  background  of  agricultural  shippers' 
interest  in  railroad  transportation  problems,  the 
current  railroad  dilemma  in  obtaining  revenues 
adequate  for  maintenance  of  plant  and  equipment 
and  in  improving  service.  Summarizes  the  8  rail- 
road freight  rate  increases  from  July  1,  1946  to 
August  2,  1949;  the  effect  of  the  increases  on  agri- 
cultural producers,  and  the  outlook  in  railroad 
freight  rates  for  the  future. 

29.  U.    S.    Agricultural    Marketing    Service,     food 

TRANSPORTATION     AND     WHAT    IT    COSTS     US.       U.     S. 

Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  738,  23  pp.,  illus.,  Nov.  1956. 
A  nontechnical  report  that  discusses  trends  in 
transportation  charges,  services  provided  by  trans- 
portation agencies,  kinds  of  haulers  and  their 
functions.  Compares  average  length  of  hauls  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles  for  selected 
fruits  and  vegetables  between  1941  and  1955. 
Discusses  transportation  costs  to  consumers,  trans- 
portation costs  as  a  percentage  of  the  retail  food 
dollar  and  of  the  marketing  bill,  and  the  relation 
of  distance,  amount  of  processing  and  price  changes 
to  the  share  received  by  haulers. 

30.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,     the  mar- 

keting AND  transportation  SITUATION.      U.  S.  BuT. 
Agr.  Econ.  and  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  (published  monthly 
from  1942  to  1952  and  civiarterly  from  Jan.  1952). 
Each  issue  summarizes  the   most  recent   data 
available  concerning  the  retail  cost,  farm  value, 
marketing  margin  and  farmer's  share  for  the  farm- 
food    market    basket.     Data    are    published    for 
recent  years  and  the  months  of  the  current  and 
preceding  years.     Detailed   tables  of  retail  cost, 
farm  value,  marketing  margin  and  farmer's  share 
for  individual  commodities  and  commodity  groups 
in  the  market  basket  compare  current  quarterly 
figures  with  those  of  the  previous  quarter  and  same 
quarter  of  a  year  ago.     Special  articles  on  marke1> 
ing  margins  and  costs,  transportation,  and  other 
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current    developments    affecting    marketing    are 

featured  f^equentlJ^ 

31.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    market- 

ing COSTS  FOR  FOOD.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub. 

708,  14  pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1955. 

A  graphic  report  summarizing  recent  trends  in 
food  marketing  costs,  the  distribution  of  the  con- 
sumer's food  dollar,  marketing  margins  and  farm 
value,  and  the  "marketing  bill"  for  farm  foods. 
Estimates  effects  of  increased  services,  cost  levels, 
and  added  volume  on  the  increase  in  the  "market- 
ing bill"  between  1940  and  1955. 

32.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,     special 

MARGINS  AND  COSTS  STUDIES.       Mktg.  ReS.  Rpt.  167. 

30  pp.  illus.,  Apr.  1957. 

Reprint  of  the  testimony  submitted  to  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives,  Eighty-fiith  Congress, 
First  Session,  during  the  1958  appropriation  hear- 
ings for  AMS.  In  1955,  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  undertake  special 
studies  of  the  margin  or  spread  between  prices 
farmers  receive  and  consumers  pay  for  food.  This 
report  summarizes  some  of  the  results  of  those 
studies. 

33.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    trends 

IN    CORPORATE    PROFITS    IN    MARKETING    FARM    FOOD 

PRODUCTS.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  AMS-134,  16  pp., 
illus.,  Aug.  1956.  (Reprinted  from  Mktg.  and  Trans- 
portation Situation,  July  24,  1956.) 

Examines  recent  trends  in  profits  of  food  mar- 
keting corporations  and  compares  corporate  profits 
with  other  elements  in  the  "marketing  bill  from 
1939  through  1955.  Primary  emphasis  is  placed 
on  estimating  total  corporate  profits  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  total  spread  between  farm  and  retail 
prices  of  food  products.  These  estimates  are 
based  primarily  on  data  published  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  "Statistics  of  Income."  Also 
discussed  are:  noncorporate  profits,  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  rise  in  profits,  trends  in  profits  per 
unit  of  product;  and  ratios  of  profits  to  sales  and 
to  stockholders'  equity  for  leading  food  marketing 
corporations  in  recent  years. 

34.  WaUGH,    F.    V.      THE    MARGIN    BETWEEN    FARM    PRICES 

AND   RETAIL    PRICES    OF    10   FOODS.       U.    S.    BuT.    Agr. 

Econ.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  32  pp.,  illus..  Mar.  1935 
(out  of  print). 

35.  Been,  R.  0.  and  Waugh,  F.  V.     price  spreads  be- 

tween THE  FARMER  AND  THE  CONSUMER.      U.  S.  BUT. 

Agr.  Econ.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  73  pp.,  illus.,  July  1936 
(out  of  print). 

36.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,     price 

SPREADS    BETWEEN    FARMERS    AND    CONSUMERS    FOR 

FOOD  PRODUCTS,  1913-44.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc. 
pub.  576,  290  pp.,  illus.,  Sept.  1945  (out  of  print). 

37.  Been,  R.  0.     price  spreads  between  farmers  and 

CONSUMERS.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  4,  95 
pp.,  illus.,  Nov.  1949. 

38.  U.   S.   Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,     the 

MARKETING  AND  TRANSPORT.\TION  SITU.^TION  SUP- 
PLEMENT FOR  JULY-SEPT.      1953.      24  pp. 

The  1935  report  was  the  first  of  several  pubhca- 
tions  giving  detailed  statistical  series  of  farm-retail 
price  spreads  for  farm  food  products  beginning 
with  1913.  Many  of  the  statistical  series  in  thesa 
five  publications  have  been  revised  and  are  given 
in  this  publication. 

39.  Waugh,  F.  V.  and  Purcell,  M.  R.     the  farmer's 

concern  with  transportation  policy.  The  Mktg. 
and  Transportation  Situation.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.  105:18-27,  March-Apr.  1952. 

Discusses  economic  consequences  of  increased 
freight  rates  from  1946  to  1952  on  the  agricultural 


producer,  the  effects  on  farm  prices,  production 
and  inflation,  the  different  effect  on  farmers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Increases  in  freight 
rates  since  1946  between  selected  areas  are  illus- 
trated for  cream  and  milk,  apples,  potatoes,  and 
lettuce. 

40.  Winter,  E.  P.  analysis  of  waste  in  marketing; 
remarks  on  methodology.  Jour.  Farm  Econ. 
32:138-144,  Feb.  1950. 

Waste  is  defined  with  respect  to  the  marketing 
of  perishables.  Shows  how  physical  loss  can  be 
presented  so  as  to  lend  itself  to  comparisons 
throughout  the  marketing  process.  Considers 
causes  of  waste  and  some  of  the  factors  needed  to 
evaluate  the  net  economic  significance  of  waste. 


BAKERY  AND  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

41.  Ballow,  E.  B.     margins  and  costs  in  cooperative 

MARKETING  IN  KANSAS.     Farm  Credit  Admin.  Bui. 

66,  60  pp.,  illus.,  May  1951. 

This  study  is  concerned  primarily  with  factors 
causing  variation  in  costs  of  handling  and  merchan- 
dising grain  by  48  Kansas  Farmers'  elevators 
during  the  4-year  period,  1945-48.  These  repre- 
sentative elevators  were  selected  and  data  per- 
taining to  the  operations  of  each  were  obtained, 
(1)  to  segregate  and  appraise  the  factors  that  tend 
to  increase  or  decrease  costs;  (2)  to  analyze  oppor- 
tunities for  cost  spreading  to  determine  how  hand- 
ling and  merchandising  costs  might  be  reduced. 
The  main  consideration  of  this  bulletin  is  to  provide 
some  measure  that  would  point  out  the  significance 
of  the  various  cost  factors,  their  interrelations,  and 
the  lack  of  luiiformity  in  j^ear-to-year  data  which 
reflect  their  influence. 

42.  Berg,  K.,  Sorrell,  L.  C,  and  Zibarth,  C.     costs  of 

UNLOADING  AND  ELEVATING  GRAIN  FROM  RAIL  CARS 
AND  MOTOR  TRUCKS,  RESPECTIVELY,  AT  PACIFIC  COAST 
TERMINAL  TIDEWATER   ELEVATORS   DURING  THE   CROP 

YEAR  19.54-1955  Univ.  Wash.,  55  pp.,  illus.,  De- 
cember 1955.  (Under  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
contract  with  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 
This  paper  discusses  costs  for  8  elevators  in  Wash- 
ington State,  separately  and  collectively.  Recom- 
mendations are  given  to  determine  an  appropriate 
price  for  the  grain  unloading  and  elevating.  The 
unit  costs  per  bushel  of  grain  are  available  and 
broken  down  for  labor,  administrative,  etc.,  for 
the  8  elevators. 

43.  Blackmore,  W.   E.     farm  to  retail  margins  for 

WHITE    FLOUR   AND   WHITE   BREAD.       U.    S.    Bur.    Agr. 

Econ.,  16  pp.,  illus.,  Dec.  1948. 

This  study  sets  forth  some  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions respecting  the  price  spread  or  margin  be- 
tween the  price  the  farmer  received  for  his  wheat 
and  the  price  the  consumer  paid  for  the  product  in 
a  usable  form  from  1913  to  1947.  Also  available 
in  this  report  are  statistics  for:  hourly  earnings  in 
various  marketing  enterprises,  farmers'  share  of 
the  retail  dollar,  and  the  millers'  and  bakers'  costs 
and  margins. 

44.  DeLoach,   D.   B.  and  Phillips,  R.  A.     marketing 

DRY  edible  beans  aud  PEAS.  Contract  Report  with 
Alderson  &  Sessions  Co.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tech. 
Bui.  1044,  105  pp.,  illus.,  1951. 

This  survey  deals  with  the  principal  agencies 
marketing  dry  edible  beans  and  peas  and  their 
operations  in  1949,  with  the  flow  of  products 
through  marketing  channels,  and  with  the  costs 
and  margins  accruing  in  distribution.  With 
respect  to  marketing  agencies,  this  nationwide 
study  includes  (1)  elevators,  (2)  brokers  and  deal- 
ers,  (3)  canners,  and   (4)   wholesale  grocers.     All 
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leading  varieties  of  beans  under  three  broad  head- 
ings of  white,  colored,  and  lima,  are  covered  in  this 
report. 

45.  Efferson,  J.  N.,  Hathorn,  R.,  and  Gerlow,  A.    an 

ECONOMIC    STITDT    OF    ROITGH    RICE    STORAGE    IN    THE 

SOUTHERN  STATES.     Mktg.   Res.   Rpt.   75,   57   pp.. 

illus.,  Nov.  1954.     (.U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  and  La. 

Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  cooperating.) 

The  appraisal  of  commercial  rough  rice  storage 
units  received  the  greater  emphasis  in  this  study. 
Actual  costs  for  commercial  and  on-farm  storage 
were  compared  and  several  major  factors  were 
found  that  have  retarded  the  estabUshment  of  on- 
farm  storage  for  rough  rice.  Total  costs  and 
income  are  given  for  the  various  types  of  storage 
structures,  with  and  without  driers,  according  to 
the  total  storage  capacity  utihzed.  Most  of  the 
statistical  data  included  are  for  1951-52. 

46.  Hall,  T.  E.     new  cotmrRT  elevators— influence 

OF  SIZE  AND  VOLUME  ON  oPER.\TiNG  COSTS.  Farmer 
Coop.  Serv.  Cir.  10,  29  pp.,  illus.,  June  1955. 

This  study  uses  6  grain  elevators  in  the  hard 
winter  wheat  belt  as  modeb,  to  point  up  specific 
unit  cost- volume  relationships  according  to  major 
functions  of  the  elevator  business,  merchandising 
or  handling,  storage,  and  sideline  operations.  Also 
considered  in  this  report  are:  merchandising  or 
haudUng  costs,  storage  costs,  fixed  and  variable 
costs,  and  cost  of  adding  new  equipment  for  each 
of  the  model  elevators. 

47.  LiMMER,  E.  and  Byrne,  R.  J.     tran3PORt.\tion  of 

HICE    IN    THE    SOUTH — AN    ECONOMIC    STUDY.       U.    8. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  and  Farmers'  Coop.  Serv.,  Mktg. 

Res.  Rpt.  140,  51  pp.,  illus.,  Nov.  1956- 

This  survey  deals  with  the  methods  of  transport- 
ing rice,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
several  modes  of  transportation,  rates  and  rate 
structure,  distances  of  rice  movements,  loading  and 
unloading  methods,  use  of  special  railroad  cars  and 
conditioning  of  boxcars,  and  channels  of  rice  move- 
ment. Data  available  in  this  study  are  for  the 
distribution  of  traffic  volume,  charges,  and  other 
factors  bearing  on  the  competitive  transportation 
situation  of  rice  from  driers  and  warehouses  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and 
Texas  during  the  1953-54  season. 

48.  Phillips,  S.  W.     an  analysis  of  price  spread  for 

WHITE  BREAD.  The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situ- 
ation, U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  106:25-33,  illus.,  May- 
July  1952. 

49.  Phillips,  S.  W.     price  spreads  for  white  bread. 

The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situation,  L'.  S.  Agr. 
Mktg.  Serv.  112:33-37,  Feb.  1954. 

50.  Phillips,    S.    W.     marketing    margins    for    white 

bread.  The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situation, 
U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  116:40-43,  Jan.  1955. 

The  above  articles  suppl}'  statistics  for  flour  mill 
costs  and  margins  and  the  average  spread  between 
retail  and  wholesale  prices.  Each  article  brings 
up  to  date  the  trends  in  marketing  margins  for 
bread.  The  retail  price  for  bread  is  also  broken 
down  into:  cost  of  all  ingredients  to  baker,  baker's 
and  retailer's  margin,  cost  of  wheat  to  miller,  mil- 
ler's fiour  margin,  and  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
retail  price. 

51.  RicHEY,  P.  S.  and  Johnson,  T.  D.     factors  to  be 

considered  in  locating,  planning  and  operating 
COUNTRY    ELEVATORS.     U.    S.    Prod.    and    Mktg. 
Admin.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  23,  94  pp.,  illus.,  June  1952. 
Report  contains  the  result  of  a  survey  made  in 
Indiana  to  obtain  information  on  how  to  determine 
the  proper  location,  layout,  and  size  of  a  country- 
elevator   and   sets  forth   the   operating   methods, 
equipment,    and   practices   that    would    result   in 


maximum  efficiency.  Average  income,  expenses, 
and  operating  costs  for  various  elevators  according 
to  capacity  are  given  for  the  period  1947-49. 

52.  Slater,  C.  C.     baking  in  America,  volume  ii,  market 

ORG.\niz.\tion  .vno  competition.  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Press,  Evanston,  111.,  457  pp.,  illus.,  1956. 
'This  study  was  made  by  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Center  for  Social  Research,  with  the  encour- 
agement and  cooperation  of  the  American  Bakers' 
.\ssociation.  The  author  discusses  the  market 
organization  and  competition  in  4  parts:  (1)  an 
overall  picture  of  the  baking  industry,  (2)  con- 
temporary economic  organization,  (3)  the  cornpeti- 
tive  process,  and  (4)  the  workability  of  competition. 
The  operating  profit  and  loss  statements  for  173 
baking  plants  selected  from  50  markets,  as  well  as 
certain  other  operating  statistics,  are  available  in 
this  book.  Data  collected  were  for  a  3)^-year 
period  from  January  1949  through  June  1952. 

53.  Stokes,  D.  R.     marketing  margins  and  costs  for 

GRAIN,    grain    products,    .^.ND    DRY    EDIBLE    BEANS. 

U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Tech.  Bui.  934,  90  pp.,  illus., 

Aug.  1947. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  relating  to  mar- 
keting margins  and  costs  for  agricultural  com- 
modities. It  deals  with  the  breakdown  of  1939 
farm- to-retail  spreads  for  grain  products  and  edible 
beans.  The  composition  of  the  total  marketing 
margins,  including  processing,  for  grain  products 
and  edible  beans  is  examined  in  this  study. 

54.  The   National   Grange    and    Grocery    Manufac- 

turers OF  America,  Inc.      the  story  of  bread. 

5  pp.,  iDus.,   1952.     (Reprinted  from  the  Nationa 

Grange  Monthly.) 

This  article  uses  bread  margin  data  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and 
other  information,  to  break  the  margins  down  into 
detail.  Major  breakdowns  of  the  costs  are:  retail 
grocers'  margin,  bakers'  margin,  flour  millers' 
margin,  other  ingredient  processors'  margin,  in- 
bound transportation  and  intermediate  handhng, 
and  farmers'  share.     The  data  used  were  for  1950. 

55.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,     market- 

ing margins  FOR  W'HITE  BREAD.      U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg. 

Serv.  Misc.  Pub.  712,  15  pp.,  illus..  Mar.  1956. 

This  study  is  one  of  a  series  of  reports  on  food 
marketing  costs  and  margins  prepared  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Included  are  the 
changes  in  bread  prices,  margins  and  costs  from 
1946  through  1955.  Current  data  on  bread  prices 
and  margins  of  the  kind  in  the  report,  will  continue 
to  be  published  quarterly  in  "The  Marketing  and 
Transportation  Situation." 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

MANUFACTURED   DAIRY  PRODUCTS   AND 
MILK  BYPRODUCTS 

56.  Bartlett,  R.  W.     concentrated  milk:  actual  and 

POTENTIAL  sales.  (Paper  given  at  Farm  and  Home 
Week,  Jan.  31,  1956).  Univ.  111.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ., 
5  pp.  plus  3  tables.     Jan.  1956. 

Discussion  of  interstate  sale  of  concentrated  milk, 
and  exploration  of  possibility  of  reducing  dis- 
tributor handling  margins,  with  emphasis  on  cur- 
rent low  distribution  costs  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Tables  show,  for  various  selected  years,  costs  of 
distributing  milk  to  consumers  through  stores  in 
24  cities,  costs  for  transporting  concentrated  mUk 
from  Chicago  to  specific  markets,  and  prices  paid 
by  consumers  for  whole  and  evaporated  milk. 

57.  BuTZ,  D.  E.,  and  Koller,  E.  F.     costs  of  drying 

milk  in  MINNESOTA  PLANTS.     Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
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Bui.  413,  30  pp.,  illus.     May  1952. 

Presents  a  general  picture  of  the  Minnesota  dry 
milk  industry,  with  particular  emphasis  on  costs 
involved  in  assembling  milk  supplies  and  processing 
dry  milk  in  1947-50.  Includes  suggestions  for 
reducing  milk  assembly  and  manufacturing  costs. 

58.  Ehwin,  C.  C,  and  H.\rrington,  D.  N.     marketing 

CREAM   IN   MISSOURI   THROUGH    COOPERATIVE    BUYING 

ST.'VTiONs.     Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  539,  35  pp., 

illus.     Dec.  1953. 

Analyzes  cooperative  system  of  buying  cream  in 
Missouri  through  50  local  buying  stations,  with 
a  special  section  on  the  marketing  margins  and 
costs  of  handling  cream  in  this  fashion  during 
1947-50. 

59.  Frazer,  J.  R.,  Nielsen,  V.  H.,  and  Nord,  J.  D.     the 

COST  of  m.\nufacturing  butter.  Iowa  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bui.  389,  pp.  783-860,  illus.     June  1952. 

Based  on  1950  data  from  13  Iowa  creameries. 

Discusses  costs  of  manufacturing  creamery  butter 

from  farm-separated  cream. 

60.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.     evapo- 

rated MILK — a  study  of  THE  SPREAD  BETWEEN  THE 
PRICE  OF  RAW  farm  PRODUCTS  AND  THE  PRICE  PAID 
AT  THE  STORE  BY  THE  CONSUMER.      205  E.  42nd  St. 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.  6  pp.,  Sept.  1953.  (Reprinted 
from  The  National  Grange  Monthly.) 

Gives  estimates  of  the  farmer's  share,  manufac- 
turer's margin,  and  supermarket's  margin  in  terms 
of  the  1952  retail  price  for  a  14J'2-ounce  "tall"  can 
of  nationally  advertised  evaporated  milk.  Manu- 
facturing and  store  handling  costs  are  broken  down 
and  e.xplained  as  a  proj^ortion  of  the  retail  price. 

61.  HaNKINSON,     D.     J.       .ANALYZING     PRODUCTION     COSTS. 

Ice  Cream  Review  35:  104-107.       Aug.  1951. 

Defines  ice  cream  production  costs  and  presents 
a  method  for  calculating  the  ingredient  cost  per 
gallon.  Includes  a  1948  chart  for  determining 
flavor  cost  and  cost  of  finished  ice  cream. 

62.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manu- 

facturers. TRENDS  in  costs — ICE  CREAM  .AND  RE- 
LATED PRODUCTS — 1955.  1105  Barr  Bldg.,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.  C.  Spec.  Bui.  97,  29  pp.,  illus.  Nov. 
1956. 

The  latest  publication  of  a  series  on  trends  in 
ice  cream  costs.  Includes  an  analysis  and  com- 
parison, on  a  district  basis,  of  the  product  and 
ingredient  costs  per  gallon.  Operating  expenses 
are  compared  for  the  years  1952-55,  and  weighted 
average  costs  per  gallon  are  shown  from  1936 
through  1955. 

63.  Jensen,  C.    cost  of  getting  cream  from  the  farm. 

N.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bimonthly  Bui.  15:  83-84, 

Nov.-Dec.  1952. 

Gives  cost  to  11  North  Dakota  creameries  of 
getting  cream  from  the  farms  to  the  plant  by 
various  methods  (except  for  direct  producer 
deUvery). 

64.  JuERs,  L.  E.,  and  Koller,  E.  F.    costs  of  drying 

milk  ...  in  specialized  drying  pl.\nts.     Minn.  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  435,  24  pp.,  iHus.     June  1956. 

Reports  on  changes  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
dry  milk  since  World  War  II  in  18  large  speciahzed 
drying  plants  in  Minnesota.  Analyzes  manufac- 
turing and  packaging  costs  and  the  effect  of  seasonal 
production  on  costs. 

65.  KOSIKOWSKI,  F.  V.      cost  of  manufacturing  CHEDDAR 

cheese  in  new  YORK  STATE.  Milk  Products  Jour. 
45(5):  38-9,  May  1954. 

A  survey  of  four  companies  representing  15 
cheese  factories  in  the  New  York  area  pool.     Shows 


cost  per  pound  of  cheese  made  in  New  York  State 
in  1953.  Tabulates  four  categories  of  costs:  Total 
cost,  labor,  direct  materials,  and  burden  (operating, 
overhead,  and  miscellaneous). 

66.  Milk  Dealers'  Association  of  INIetropolitan  New 

York,   Inc.     study  of  costs  of  manufacturing 

cream   and  skim   milk    powder   at  new   YORK    POOL 

PLANTS,  1947-50.  Hotel  Roosevelt,  Madison  Avenue 
at  45th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  11  pp.,  Sept. 
1953.     (Mimeo.) 

Shows  operating  costs  of  seven  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  pool  in  1950. 
Analyzes  and  discusses  costs  involved  in  the  separa- 
tion of  cream  and  the  handling  of  -skim  milk. 
Explains  costs  of  manufacturing,  plant  loss,  opera- 
tion of  feeder  plants  and  transportation  of  feeder 
milk.  Costs  in  1952  and  1953  are  also  related  to 
earUer  years. 

67.  Nelson,  G.  T.     deciding  whether  to  manufacture 

BUTTER     AND     POWDER  ...  OR     CHEESE.      Oreg.     AgT. 

Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  546,  9  pp.     Nov.  1954. 

To  aid  management  in  making  economic  deci- 
sions through  consideration  of  the  capital  costs 
involved  when  planning  to  build  a  new  plant  or 
remodel  the  old.  Gives  price  combinations  at 
which  it  i.s  equally  profitable  to  manufacture  cheese 
or  butter  and  spray-process  jxjwder,  together  with 
the  returns  from  cheese  vs.  butter-powder  for 
1947-53  received  by  28  dairy  plants  in  Oregon, 
Idaho,  and  Washington. 

68.  Nugent,  R.  J.     ice  cream  delivery  cost.     Ice  Cream 

Review  35:  49,  78-80.     Dec.  1951. 

Methods  are  suggested  for  improving  efficiency 
and  decreasing  costs  of  delivery  for  ice  cream. 
Cost  data  are  based  on  a  hypothetical  situation, 
but  costs  are  estimated  for  wages  and  labor,  trucks, 
and  cabinets. 

69.  Owen,    M.    F.     controlling    cabinet    costs.     Ice 

Cream  Field  63(5):  54-58.     Nov.  1951. 

Tables  show  maintenance  costs  per  gallon  for 
1946-51.  Analyzes  costs  of  cabinet  equipment, 
displaj'  cabinet  maintenance,  and  costs  per  gallon, 
also  shows  a  table  of  original  and  depreciated  value 
of  used  cabinets  and  compressors. 

70.  RowE,  G.  A.     economics  of  cheese  manufacturing 

IN   TILLAMOOK    COUNTY,    OREGON.       Oreg.    Agr.    Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  529,  31  pp.,  Dec.  1952. 

Determines  the  relationship  of  unit  cost  to 
volume  in  cheese  plants,  based  on  a  study  of  16 
plants  in  1941-48.  Shows  cost  rates  and  variable 
costs  for  five  of  the  plants  of  different  sizes,  elimi- 
nating the  variations  in  cost  which  were  not  related 
to  differences  in  size. 

71.  Smith,  R.  T.     costs  of  ice  cream  distribution.     Ice 

Cream  Trade  Journal  46(6):  40-41,  105.  June  1950. 
A  survey  of  ice  cream  manufacturers  in  the 
Pennsylvania-New  Jersey-Delaware  area.  Costs 
in  1949  are  compared  with  those  of  1946  for 
dehvery,  truck  bodies,  small  dealers  served,  prod- 
ucts deUvered,  and  cabinet  service. 

72  Spencer,  L.,  and  Scott,  R.  costs,  margins,  and 
producer  prices  in  concentr.\ted  milk.  Amer. 
Milk  Rev.  13(6):  14-16.     June  1951. 

Treats  estimated  production  costs  and  savings 
in  handling  charges.  Reports  experience  with  con- 
centrated milk  in  various  parts  of  the  country  since 
November  1950. 

73.  Thomsen,  L.  C.  cheese  factory  operating  costs. 
Milk  Products  Jour.  41(9):  32-35,  56-58,  60-62. 
Sept.  19.50. 

Gives  costs  for  a  group  of  14  Wisconsin  cheese 
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factories  for  1944.  Compares  cost  per  pound  of 
output  in  1944  with  cost  in  10  other  years  during 
the  period  1918-44.  Considers  manufacturing 
cost  of  various  kinds  of  cheese.  Includes  24  refer- 
ences to  other  literature  relating  to  cheese. 

74.  Thomsex.  L.  C,  and  Froker,  R.  K.     packaging  of 

BtTTER  FOR  RETAIL  SALES.     Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Bui.  481,  16  pp.,  illus.     Nov.  1948. 

Details  costs  involved  in  packaging  butter  by 
firms  packaging  5,000,  50,000  and  100,000  pounds 
per  week  in  1947.  Discusses  labor,  equipment  and 
overhead  costs,  as  well  as  the  margins  for  packaged 
butter  over  bulk  sales.  Cost  figures  based  on 
information  supplied  by  30  creameries  and  butter 
distributors  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Illinois. 

75.  U.    S.    AGRICtTLTURAL  MARKETING   SERVICE.      MARKET- 

ING   MARGINS    FOR    EVAPOR.^TED    MILK.      The    Mktg. 

and   Transportation    Situation,    U.    S.    Agr.    Mktg. 

Serv.,  MTS-104:  9-11,  Feb.  29.  1952. 

Presents  annual  data  on  evaporated  milk  price 
spreads  for  1920  to  1951,  showing  the  division  of 
the  total  margin  between  manufacturers  and  other 
marketing  agencies. 

76.  U.  S.  Agrici7ltt7R.\l  Marketing  Service,     the  out- 

look FOR  FROZEN  CONCENTR.\TED  >nLK.      The  Mktg. 

and  Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv., 

MTS-123:  27-29.     Oct.  1956. 

Compares  costs  of  frozen  concentrate  with  fresh 
fluid  milk  under  pre.«ent  shipping,  packaging,  and 
distribution  methods.  Presents  a  brief  description 
of  the  trial  use  of  frozen  concentrated  milk  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  discus.ses  its  possible 
acceptance  as  a  retail  product. 

77.  Utter,  K.  L.,  et  al.    ntethods  and  costs  of  processing 

AST)  delivering  FRESH  CONCENTRATED  MILK  IN  RURAL 

ARE.^s.     Iowa  .\gr.  Expt.  Sta.  Special  Rpt.  14,  16  pp., 

illus.     Nov.  1955. 

Discusses  processing  difficulties  and  gives  an 
insight  into  consumer  reaction  to  fresh  concentrate 
in  rural  areas  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  in  1951.  Gives 
estimates  of  various  costs  of  handUng  fresh  con- 
centrated milk. 

78.  Wjvlker,  S.  a.,  Preston,  H.  J.,  and  Nelson,  G.  T. 

AN  ECONOMIC  analysis  OF  BUTTER-NONFAT  DRY  MILK 

pl.o«ts.     Idaho  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  20,  90  pp. 

June  1953. 

Develops  5  model  roller-process  and  7  model 
spray-process  butter-powder  plants  from  data  col- 
lected from  a  like  number  of  real  plants  for  1948-49. 
Uses  model  plants  to  analj-ze  relationship  between 
costs  and  scale  of  operations  and  to  study  efficiency 
in  the  utihzation  of  labor,  equipment,  and  other 
resources.  Based  on  detailed  processing  costs  ob- 
tained for  each  of  17  functions  in  four  broad 
categories:  Overhead,  joint  operating,  butter  manu- 
facturing, and  powder  manufacturing. 

79.  Ward,  E.  H.,  and  Cook,  H.  L.     concentrated  milk: 

SOME  .aspects  of  COSTS  AND  ACCEPT.iNCE  FOR  RETAIL 

DISTRIBUTION.     Univ.  Wis.,  Dept.  Agr.  Econ.,  Agr. 

Econ.  12,  40  pp.     Sept.  1954. 

The  largest  part  of  this  report  deals  with  the 
many  costs  of  handling  concentrated  milk  in  1951. 
Reports  or  estimates  costs  of  raw  milk,  processing, 
containers,  and  distribution  in  various  cities,  to- 
gether with  cost  of  whole  milk  for  the  concentrating 
operation.  Gives  107  references  to  other  literature 
concerning  concentrated  milk. 

80.  Weber    I.,    et    al.     costs   per   gallon.     Ice   Cream 

Field  60C6):  22,  24,  27,  70-71.  Dec.  1952. 

Tabulates  and  analyzes  actual  cost  figures  which 
are  representative  of  Iowa  ice  cream  manufacturers 
for  1948  and  1951.     A  panel  of  4  representatives 


from  the  midwest  em  ice  cream  industry-  discuss 
dehverj'  and  selling  costs  in  detail. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS    (GENERAL) 

81.  B.\rtlett,    R.    W.     the    BEH.\^^OR    of    marketing 

M.\RGiNS  ON  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.     Jour.  Farm.  Econ. 

34(5"):  922-929.     Dec.  1952. 

Summarizes  data  to  1951  on  distribution  margins 
for  various  dairy  products  and  also  the  costs  per 
quart  for  distributing  milk  to  consumers  through 
stores  in  24  cities.  Methods  of  lowering  unit  costs 
of  operation  are  also  discussed. 

82.  Boston  Class  II  Milk  Price  Committee,     pricing 

CLASS  II  milk  IN'  the  boston  market.  230  Congress 
St.,  Boston  10,  Mass.  158  pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1951. 
Defines  Class  II  milk  and  the  objectives  of 
pricing,  the  relationship  of  Boston  prices  to  those 
in  other  markets,  margins  in  Boston,  and  gives 
foundation  for  determination  of  co.sts  and  profits 
or  losses.  Also  discusses  income  and  expense  at 
manufacturing  plants,  margins  on  sales  of  bulk 
milk  and  the  costs  of  buildings,  equipment,  fuel 
repairs,  etc.  Tables  cover  various  functional  cost? 
between  1930  and  1950. 

83.  Cooper.\tive  Auditing  Service,     summary  of  com- 

parative COSTS  OF  operation — PERIODS  ENDING 
MAY  1,  1955  TO  APRIL  30,  1956 — COOPER.\TIVE  CREAM- 
ERIES,     CHEESE      FACTORIES      AND      LOCKER      PLANTS. 

739  Johnson  St.,  N.E.,  Minneapohs  13,  Minn.  60  pp. 

1956. 

The  25th  issue  of  the  annual  report,  giving 
trends  in  overall  operating  costs  and  providing  a 
basis  of  comparison  in  the  operation  of  166  coopera- 
tive dairy  plants  in  the  Midwest.  Compares 
manufacturing  costs  by  districts,  and  includes  a 
summary  of  manufacturing  costs  per  pound  of 
butterfat. 

84.  Howe,  C.  B.     marketing  margins  and  costs  for 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  Tech.  Bui. 

936,  82  pp.     Nov.  1946. 

One  of  a  series  of  publications  showing  marketing 
margins  and  costs  for  selected  commodities  in  the 
U.  S.,  based  on  1939  data.  Includes  marketing 
margins  and  costs,  and  marketing  channels,  for  fluid 
milk,  butter,  American  cheese,  and  evaporated 
milk. 

85.  Manning,  T.  W.,  Koller,  E.  F.,  and  Jesness,  0.  B. 

MINNESOTA  DAIRY  COOPER.A.TIVES.       Minn.  AgT.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  420,  44  pp.,  Illus.     June  1953. 

Considers  some  of  the  special  problems  encoun- 
tered by  dairj-  cooperatives.  Gives  special  atten- 
tion to  factors  affecting  operational  and  financial 
success  or  failure.  Also  treats  operating  expenses 
and  net  margins  for  534  associations.  Based  on 
survey  conducted  in  1950. 

86.  Pritchard,  N.  T.     changes  in  marketing  margins 

AND  costs   for  DAIRY  PRODUCTS,  1950-53.      The  Mktg. 

and  Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 
MTS-112:  18-26,  Feb.  17,  1954. 

87.  Olson,  R.  E.,  and  Smith,  H.  V.     marketing  margins 

AND  COSTS  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS.  The  Mktg.  and 
Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 
MTS-116:  10-17,  Jan.  31,  1955. 

88.  Olson,  R.  E.     marketing  margins  for  dairy  prod- 

ucts.    The    Mktg.    and    Transportation    Situation, 
U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  MTS-120:  11-20,  Jan.  25  , 
1956. 

89.  MacPherson,  D.  D.,  and  Smith,  H.  V.     marketing 

COSTS     AND     M.A,RGINS     FOR     DAIRY     PRODUCTS.      The 

Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Agr. 
Mktg.  Serv.  MTS-124:  30-37,  Jan.  30,  1957. 

.\nah-zes  changes  in  margins  for  fluid  milk, 
butter,  cheese  and  evaporated  milk  generally  from 
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1950  to  1956.  Compares  these  changes  in  margins 
with  estimated  changes  in  operating  costs.  Dis- 
cusses effects  of  quantity  discounts,  variations  in 
container  size,  and  price  spreads  on  manufactured 
dairy  products  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

90.  Staff  of  the  Legislative  Council,     report  of  the 

special  joint  committee  on  dairy  price  spreads 
TO  THE  I9.i5  LEGisL.ATURE.  State  Capitol,  MadisoD, 
Wis.  pp.  2072-2142.     June  1955. 

Gives  details  on  dairy  margins,  prices,  and  costs, 
with  special  attention  to  the  Wisconsin  farmer's 
share  of  the  consumer's  fluid  milk  dollar  and  an 
explanation  of  why  fluid  milk  margins  behave  as 
the}'  do. 

MILK 
Assembly  and  Hauling 

91.  Baum,   E.    L.,    and   Pauls,    D.    E.     a   comparative 

ANALYSIS  OF  COST.S  OF  FARM  COLLECTION  OF  MILK 
BY    CAN    AND   TANK    IN    WESTERN    WASHINGTON,    1952. 

Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Tech.  Bui.  10,  87  pp.,  illus. 

May  1953. 

Substitution  of  the  farm  tank  container  for  the 
10-gallon  can  is  increasing  in  importance  in  western 
Washington,  and  this  study  olTers  assistance  in 
determing  whether  the  bulk  handling  of  milk  col- 
lected at  the  farm  is  more  profltable.  Analyzes 
1952  costs  of  operating  a  1,500-gallon  tank  truck 
versus  those  incurred  with  can  pick-up  trucks, 
together  with  tank  storage  and  refrigeration  costs, 
can  costs,  wages,  plant  receiving  room  operation 
costs,  etc. 

92.  BeAL,      G.      M.       PROBLEMS      ASSOCIATED      WITH      BULK 

HANDLING  OF  FLUID  MILK.  1954  Milk  Indus.  Founda- 
tion Conv.  Proc,  47th  Ann.  Meeting,  Milk  Supplies 
Sect.,  pp.  50-52,  1955. 

Explores  the  effect  of  bulk  handling  on  unit  costs 
in  widespread  areas  and  the  influence  of  refrigerated 
farm  tanks  on  costs  at  the  receiving  station  in 
terms  of  a  1953  investigation. 

93.  BoWRING,   J.   R.      TANK-TRUCK   ASSEMBLY  OF  MILK   FOR 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.     N.  H.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  410, 

24  pp.,  illus.  Mar.  1954. 

Examines  possibilities  for  economies  through 
adoption  of  tank  handling  and  estimates  effect 
on  the  New  Hampshire  dairy  industry.-  Three 
appendices  outline  measurements  and  anticipated 
costs  of  various-sized  tanks.  Data  cover  the  period 
1951-53. 

94.  Clarke,  D.  A.,  Jr.     a  comparative  analysis  of  the 

COSTS  of  OPER.VTING  MILK  COLLECTION  ROUTES  BY 
C,\N     AND     BY     TANK     IN     CALIFORNIA.       Univ.     Cahf. 

Giannini  Foundation  of  Agr.  Econ.  No.  91,  46  pp. 

1947.     (Mimeo.) 

Discusses  generally  the  costs  involved,  compara- 
tive costs,  trends  to  be  expected,  etc.,  in  the 
developing  use  of  farm  storage  tanks  and  transport 
tankers.  Variations  in  cost  arising  from  differ- 
ences in  input  requirements  are  presented. 

95.  Cotton,  W.  P.    milk  hauling  rates  and  problems 

IN  north  CAROLINA.     N.  C.  State  Col.  Dept.  Agr. 

Econ.  AE  Info.  Series  28,  62  pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1950. 
Explains  characteristics  of  milk  collection  routes 
and  existing  milk  assembly  conditions.  A  separate 
section  appraises  1949  hauling  rates  and  charges 
relative  to  returns,  and  estimates  necessary  charges 
per  hundredweight  to  return  truck  operating  costs. 

.96.      COWDEN,  J.   M.      farm-to-plant  BULK  AND  CAN  MILK 

HAULING  COSTS.  Farmer  Coop.  Serv.  Rpt.  18,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  56  pp.,  illus.     March  1956. 

Detailed  analyses  and  comparisons  of  route 
operations  for  two  midwestern  cooperatives.     Com- 


pares bulk  and  can  hauling  costs  on  the  basis  of 
actual  and  adjusted  operations;  explains  factors 
affecting  the  comparative  cost  relationship.  An- 
alysis is  based  mainly  on  data  obtained  for  .Tune- 
Nov.  1953. 

97.  Henderson,  A.  S.,  and  Cowan,  R.     bulk  hauling, 

ITS    COST    problems — ITS    SAVINGS.     Milk     Plant 
Monthly  45(5):  18-19,  41-42.     May  1956. 

Evaluates  the  pros  and  cons  of  bulk  hauling; 
each  author  takes  a  separate  viewpoint.  Describes 
hundredweight  charges  and  premium  payments  to 
producers,  as  well  as  the  financing  of  tanks  in  1955. 

98.  IsHEE,    S.      THE    IMPACT    OF    BULK    HANDLING    ON    THE 

MARKET  MILK  INDUSTRY.     Northeast.   Dairy  Conf. 

Ann.  Rpt-.  21:  20-28,  1956.     (Mimeo.) 

Considers  the  bulk  handling  effect  on  costs  and 
returns  to  producers,  haulers,  and  handlers  operat- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  in  1954.  Four  tables  give 
details  on  cost  comparisons  between  can  and  bulk 
usage. 

99.  Johnson,    S.,    and   Henry,    W.   F.    Formulas   for 

ADJUSTING  MILK  TRANSPORTATION  RATES.      Conn.  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  274,  34  pp.,  illus.     Mar.  1951. 

Provides  a  basis  for  adjusting  hauling  rates  after 
an  initial  schedule,  with  appropriate  differences 
among  producers,  is  decided  upon.  Sections  are 
devoted  to  the  relative  importance  of  various  cost 
items  in  hauling  milk,  the  effect  of  volume  of  milk 
deliveries  on  hauling  costs,  and  hauling  rates  result- 
ing from  use  of  a  suggested  formula.  Tables  are 
based  on  data  accumulated  chiefly  for  1946-50. 

100.  Miller,  A.  H.     but.k  handling  of  Wisconsin  milk — 

FARM  TO  plant.     Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  192, 

72  pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1956. 

Compares  costs  facing  the  dairy  industry  in 
adoption  of  bulk  handling,  with  costs  expected 
under  can  operation.  Discusses  costs  of  equip)- 
ment,  labor,  receiving  and  hauling,  and  includes 
tables  based  on  these  costs  in  Wisconsin  during 
1954. 

101.  Sinclair,   R.   0.     economic   effect  of   bulk   milk 

handling  in  VERMONT.     Vt.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui. 
581,35  pp.     June  1955. 

Studies  18  farms  which  had  converted  to  bulk 
tanks  and  analyzes  the  results  as  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  change.  Discusses  and 
summarizes  tank  costs  and  operating  costs  in 
terms  of  1953  prices. 

102.  Stocker,  N.     progress  in  farm-to-plant  bulk  milk 

HANDLING.     Farmer  Coop.  Serv.  Circ.  8,  U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.,  53  pp.,  illus.     Nov.  1954. 

Outlines  results  of  a  survey  undertaken  in  the 
summer  of  1953.  Measures  and  describes  the 
extent,  location,  and  variable  patterns  of  industry 
progress  and  trends  in  adopting  the  bulk  handling 
system  in  all  states  except  California  and  Florida. 
One  section  of  the  study  deals  with  hauling  rates 
and  differentials  on  can  vs.  bulk  hauling,  and 
tabulates  the  estimated  savings  on  bulk  hauling 
for  various  parts  of  the  countrj'. 

103.  Thom,  E.     t.\nk  truck  pick-up  of  farm  tank  bulk 

milk.     The    Milk    Dealer   41(4):    38-39,    100-107. 

Jan.  1952. 

Deals  primarilj'  with  the  engineering  phase,  but 
also  gives  cost  figures  for  hauling  in  various  cities, 
and  relationship  between  charges  for  bulk  tank 
hauling  and  can  hauhng.  Charges  shown  are  for 
1951. 

104.  Welden,  W.   C.     the  small   producer  and  bulk. 

MUk  Plant  Monthly  46(3):  18-20,  22.     March  1957. 

Appraises  New  England  experiences  with  bulk 

mUk  Dandling  and  debates  charge  that  the  bulk 
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tank  worka  an  undue  hardship  or  penalty  on  small 
producers.  Estimates  tank  costs,  hauling  pre- 
miums, increased  income,  and  minimum  cost  of  the 
bulk  operation. 

105.  Wilcox,  E.  C.  transport.^tion  of  Wisconsin  milk 
— FARM  TO  M.\RKET.  Wis.  State  Dept.  Agr.,  Madison, 
Wis.     Bui.  308,  7-i  pp.,  illus.     July-Aug.  1951. 

Supplies  information  on  the  movement  of  milk 
over  Wisconsin  highways.  Surveys  cover  the  fol- 
lowing three  groups:  1)  A  representative  group 
of  farmers  throughout  the  state,  2)  all  dairy  plants 
in  the  state  receiving  whole  milk  from  farmers, 
and  3)  contract  haulers  who  were  named  in  the 
dairy  plant  schedules.  Discusses  in  detail  hauling 
charges  and  costs  for  1950. 


Processing  and  Distribution 

106      .\llred,  W.  M.,  and  W.\rd,  E.  H.     costs,  qu.\lity, 

.\ND    prices    of    FLriD    MILK    EN    RCR.\L    .\ND    URB.\N 

.\re.\s  of  UTAH  AND  MONTANA.  Utah  Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta. 
Bui.  365,  40  pp.     Dec.  1953. 

Analyzes  operating  costs  in  1950  for  33  fluid  milk 

processing    plants   in    Utah    and   9   in    Montana. 

Discloses   reasons   for   low    unit   operating   costs. 

Describes  the  pricing  pattern  for  fluid  milk  products 

in  Utah  and  analyzes  the  quality  of  fluid   milk 

supplied  Utah  communities. 

107.  Bartlett,  R.  W.,  and  Gothard,  F.  T.     .mea.suring 

efficiency   of  milk   plant  operation.     111.   Agr. 

E.xpt.  Sta.  Bui.  560,  56  pp.,  illus.     Nov.  1952. 

Studies  operation  of  two  efficiently-run  plants  in 
Illinois  and  Minneapolis,  with  data  for  1946  which 
can  be  used  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  other 
plants.  Discusses  costs  of  labor,  space,  equipment, 
and  utilities.  The  appendix  itemizes  breakdowns 
of  the  cost  data  in  60  tables. 

108.  Baum,  E.  L.     analysis  of  class  i  utiliz.\tion  and 

oper.\ting  spreads,  six  leadess  milk  distribctoks, 
SEATTLE  milk  MARKET,  1949-50.  Wash.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Circ.  125.  9  pp.,  illus.     Dec.  1950. 

Analyzes  Class  I  operations  of  six  leading  hand- 
lers. Includes  Class  I  analysis  and  seasonality  of 
sales,  and  determination  »f  the  Class  I  operating 
spreads  by  months  from  July  1949  to  June  1950. 

109.  B.^^TTM,  E.  L.,  Riley,  R.  D.,  and  Weeks,  E.  E.     econo- 

mies of  scale  in  the  oper.\tion  of  can  and  tank 
milk  receiving  rooms,  with  special  reference 
TO  western  WASHINGTON.  Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Tech.  Bui.  12,  70  pp.,  illus.     May  1954. 

Fixed  and  variable  operating  costs,  as  well  as 
effects  of  plant  volume  and  scale  on  operating 
costs,  are  analjzed  for  technicaUy  balanced  model 
and  receiving  rooms  of  various  sizes,  which  receive 
Grade  A  milk  in  conventional  10-gaUon  cans  and 
from  farm  tank  pick-up  trucks.  Data  for  1953 
furnish  the  basis  for  estimating  costs. 

110.  Blank,    M.    H.     are    gallons    and    half-gallons 

profitable?     Milk  industry  Foundation,  1952  Conv. 

Proc,  pp.  39-51,  Sept.  24-26,  1952. 

Considers  the  differential  on  half-gallon  and 
gallon  containers,  as  compared  with  single  quart 
equivalents.  Analyzes  processing  operations  of 
companies  in  southern  California,  metropohtan 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  one  midwestern 
plant. 

111.  Bressler,  R.  G.,  Jr.     efficiency  of  milk  marketing 

IN     CON"N"ECTICt!T.       (10.       CONSUMER     DEMANDS     AND 

preferences  in  milk  DELIVERY.)     Conn.  Agr.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  257,  51  pp.,  April  1948. 

Determines  reaction  to  alternate-day  delivery, 
exclusive  dehvery  territories,  one  plant  for  each 
market  and  elimination  of  home  delivery  routes. 


Data  were  obtained  by  questioning  householders 
in  Willimantic  and  Hartford.  Also  analyzes  po- 
tential savings  from  milk  dehvery  reorganizations 
and  compares  differences  in  costs  before  and  after 
reorganization. 

112.  Brown,  E.  E.     selling  milk  by  automatic  vending 

MACHINES.     Clemson  Agr,  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  435,  44 

pp.,  illus.     June  1956. 

Concerned  with  the  economic  feasibilitj'  of  selling 
milk  through  vending  machines  in  the  South.  De- 
votes a  section  to  operating  cost  budgets  and  an- 
other to  the  effect  of  major  costs  upon  returns. 
23  machines  were  placed  in  a  variety  of  locations 
in  South  Carolina  in  1955,  and  the  results  of  the 
frequency  of  use  are  studied. 

113.  Clarke,  D.  A.,  Jr.     cost  and  pricing  problems  in 

wholesale    milk    delivery    in    the    LOS    ANGELES 

market.     Univ.  Calif.  Giannini  Foundation  of  .^gr. 

Econ.     29  pp.,  illus.     Feb.  1951.      (Alimeo.) 

Discusses  flat  pricing  and  also  tlie  relationship 
of  deliver}'  costs  to  volume,  with  pricing  reflecting 
the  nature  of  delivery  costs  in  1950.  Tables  sum- 
miirize  delivery  cost  data  for  the  Los  .\ngele3 
market. 

114.  Cook,  H.  L.     \  business  analysis  of  milk  vending 

oper.\tions.     Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  174, 

24  pp.,  illus.     Mar.  1951. 

Deals  with  the  package-tj-pe  vender.  Surveys 
Wisconsin  vender  operators,  and  discusses  the 
locations  of  their  milk  vending  machines.  Tabu- 
lates and  explains  an  operating  cost  budget,  as 
of  1950. 

115.  Cook,  H.  L.,  Halvorson,  H.  W.,  and  Robinson,  R.  W. 

costs  and  efficiency  of  wholesale  milk  distribu- 
tion in  MILWAUKEE.  Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res. 
Bui.  196,  40  pp..  May  1956. 

W'ith  17  dealers  operating  under  the  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Order  for  Milwaukee,  this  study 
obtains  representative  routes  of  representative 
dealers  so  that  averages  obtained  from  the  analysis 
of  route  operations  would  reflect  costs  of  wholesale 
distribution  in  Milwaukee  for  the  year  1954. 
Variable  and  fixed  costs  are  summarized  and  com- 
pared with  results  of  three  similar  studies. 

116.  Cook,  H.  L.     paper  packaged  milk  in  Wisconsin. 

Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.   179,  40  pp.,  illus. 

June  1953. 

Explores  the  use  of  paper  in  milk  packaging  and 
its  part  in  expanding  distribution  areas.  Investi- 
gates cost  factors  together  with  distribution  sav- 
ings realized  in  converting  from  a  dual  operation  to 
straight  paper.  Most  of  the  data  given  are  for 
1952. 

117.  Hall;  C.  W.     operational  costs  in  a  dairy  plant — 

1952  Mich.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Quarterly  Bui.  36(1): 
107-129,  Aug.  1953. 

Presents  graphs  showing  standard,  or  average, 

costs  for  performing  various  operations  in  a  fluid 

milk  and  cream  plant. 

118.  H.\ND,  P.  E.,  and  Pierce,  G.  W.     cost  studies  of 

receiving  and  transporting  market  milk  in  the 
PHILADELPHIA  AREA.  Pa.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  A.E.  and 
R.S.  #6.     21  pp.     Aug.  1956.     (Mimeo.) 

Outlined  in  this  report  are:  A  determination  of 
the  cost  in  1954^55  of  handhng  milk  at  selected 
countrj*  receiving  stations  shipping  to  the  Phila- 
delphia market,  the  cost  of  receiving  bulk  milk 
from  country  receiving  stations  at  city  plants,  and 
the  cost  of  receiving  milk  shipped  directly  from 
farmers  to  city  plants.  Tables  give  a  breakdown 
on  plant  operation  costs. 
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119.  Helmberger,  J.  D.,  and  Roller,  E.  F.    quantity 

DISCOUNT  PRICING  OF  FLUID  MILK.     Minn.  Agr.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  433,  32  pp.,  illus.     March  1956. 

The  relation  of  delivery  cost  to  quantity  is  a 
highlight  of  this  publication.  Wholesale  and  re- 
tail delivery  costs  in  Minneapolis  receive  special 
emphasis  in  the  te.xt  with  one  table  for  1952-53 
showing  the  cost  of  delivery  with  respect  to  size 
of  delivery. 

120.  Herrmann,  L.  F.,  and  Whatley,  T.  J.     costs  and 

MARGINS  OF  MILK  DISTRIBUTORS  IN  MEMPHIS,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1948.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  30  pp.,  1950. 
Shows  sales,  expenses  and  profits  for  a  group  of 
milk  distributors  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  Compares 
expenses  for  retail  and  wholesale  distributors, 
large  and  small  dealers,  and  compares  price  spreads 
and  measures  of  performance  for  Memphis  with 
other  markets. 

121.  Hicks,  J.  W.,  and  Wood,  G.  B.     operations  in  retail 

AND  ■\VHOLES.\LE  MILK  ROUTES.     Purdue  Agr.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  556,  43  pp.     Nov.  1950. 

This  study  investigates  some  of  the  factors 
influencing  the  cost  of  dchverj'  of  milk  as  carried 
out  in  Indiana  markets  in  1948-49,  with  special 
emphasis  being  given  to  labor  costs  and  the  pos- 
sible means  of  reducing  delivery  costs.  Studies 
14  dairies  in  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne,  Gary,  and 
Frankfort,  and  computes  average  times  for  each 
of  the  operations  performed  in  a  route. 

122        HiRSCH,   D.   E.       MILK  distribution  costs  of  GEORGIA 

COOPERATIVES.  Farmer  Co-op.  Serv.  Gen.  Rpt.  16, 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  39  pp.,  illus.     May  1955. 

Gives  results  of  a  cost  study  made  in  1953  of 

13    milk    distributing    cooperatives    in    Georgia. 

Compares  investment  and  operating  costs  of  the 

13  associations  classified  into  3  groups  according 

to  size. 

123.  Hurt,  V.  G.    cost  and  efficiency  of  selected  Mis- 

sissippi FLUID  MILK  PL.vNTS.     Miss.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Bui.  536,  30  pp.,  illus.     Aug.  1955. 

Operating  costs  in  1952-54  are  categorized  and 
analyzed  for  12  fluid  milk  plants.  Plants  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  size  and  type  of  operation, 
geographical  location,  type  of  records  available, 
and  influence  of  other  plants  within  the  State. 
Tables  show  average  costs  of  management,  proces- 
sing, and  distribution. 

124.  Johnson,  S.    load  size  and  delivery  labor  cost  in 

MILK  distribution.     Conn.   Agr.   Expt.   Sta.   Bui. 

264,  20  pp.     March  1950. 

Surveys  23  distributors,  operating  471  retail  and 
97  wholesale  milk  routes  in  the  4  largest  cities  in 
Connecticut,  and  obtains  data  on  route  loads  and 
dehvery  labor  costs  for  the  month  of  May  1946. 

125.  King,  G.  A.,  and  Bressler,  R.  G.,  Jr.     efficiency 

OF  MILK  MARKETING  IN  CONNECTICUT.  (12.  whole- 
sale milk  distribution.)  Conn.  Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Bui. 
273,  56.PP.     July  1950. 

Determines  detailed  time  requirements  on  whole- 
sale delivery  routes  and  computes  labor  costs  by 
applications  of  wage  rates.  Also  computes  whole- 
sale delivery  truck  costs.  AppHes  labor  and  truck 
costs  to  estimate  wholesale  delivery  costs  and  to 
determine  the  effects  of  volume  per  customer  stop 
on  delivery  costs. 

126.  Kirkwood,  E.  K.,  and  Blackstone,  J.  H.     merchan- 

dising   dairy    PRODUCTS    IN    ALABAMA    RETAIL    FOOD 

STORES.     Ala.    Agr.    Expt.    Sta.    Bui.    294,    62    pp.. 

May  1955. 

Studies  147  stores  handling  dairy  products  in 
Birmingham,  Gadsden,  Mobile,  and  Montgomery 
in  1952.     Considers  costs  of  handling  Huid  milk 


and  evaluates  some  of  the  factors  affecting  these 
costs.  Includes  44  tables  in  the  appendix  which 
aid  in  the  evaluation. 

127.  KoRz.AN,    G.    E.     COSTS    OF    distributing    milk    in 

MONTANA  MARKETS.     Mont.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  462, 

46  pp.,  illus.     July  1949. 

Investigates  and  discusses  distribution  costs  and 
factors  affecting  them.  Most  of  the  data  secured 
from  42  milk  distributors  are  for  1947,  with  some 
available  for  1948. 

128.  KoRZAN,  G.  E.,  Davis,  A.  B.,  and  MacPherson,  D.  D. 

COSTS     of     distributing     MILK     IN     THE     PORTLAND 

MARKET.     Oreg.   Agr.   Expt.   Sta.   Bui.   510,   23  pp. 

Feb.  1952. 

Average  unit  costs  were  computed  from  1949 
cost  data  obtained  from  20  milk  distrubutors  in 
the  Portland  market.  Unit  costs  were  related  to 
the  size  of  business;  costs  of  processing  milk  in 
glass  and  paper  containers  were  compared;  and 
costs  of  distributing  milk  at  wholesale  and  retail 
were  computed.  Suggestions  were  made  for  re- 
ducing costs  in  milk  distribution. 

129.  KoRZAN  G.  E.  and  Pfanner,  J.  A.,  Jr.     costs  of 

RETAILING  MILK  AMONG  A  GROUP  OF  GROCERY  STORES 

IN  PORTLAND,  OREGON.     Oreg.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui. 

504,  16  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1951. 

Contains  tables  showing  unit  costs  for  handling 
milk  in  small,  medium,  and  large  grocery  stores, 
and  also  by  type  of  outlet,  in  June  1950.  The 
sample  includes  35  stores. 

130.  Leathers,  T.  D.     high  cost  of  delivery.     Milk  Plant 

Monthly  44(1):  13-14,  42.     Jan.  1955. 

Summarizes  a  series  of  articles  in  the  "Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer."  Refers  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  West  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
on  deliver^'  costs  for  dairy  products.  Examines 
charges  for  delivery  in  the  Cleveland  area  for  the 
years  1951-54. 

131.  Manning,  T.   W.,   Felbekg,   R.,   and  Krlstjanson, 

R.  L.  MILK  OR  cream — WHICH  IS  MORE  PROFITABLE 
FOR     SOUTH     DAKOTA      FARMERS     AND     CREAMERIES? 

S.  Dak.  State  Col.,  AES  Bui.  460,  27  pp.  Feb.  1957. 
A  detailed  cost  analysis  of  5  cooperative  cream- 
eries in  South  Dakota  to  determine  the  profit- 
ability of  shifting  from  farm  separated  cream  to 
a  whole  milk  operation.  Operating  costs  for  butter 
made  from  cream  are  compared  with  those  incurred 
through  conversion  to  whole  milk,  and  comparative 
costs  and  returns  to  farmers  and  creameries  are 
described  for  cream  and  milk. 

132.  Metzger,  H.  B.     an  appraisal  of  multiple-quart 

containers,    volume   discounts   and   store    dif- 
FERENTIALS   IN    MILK    DLSTRiBUTiON.     Maine    Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Rpt.  56,  21  pp.     Sept.  1955.     (Mimeo.) 
Investigates  the  adoption  of  multiple-quart  con- 
tainers and  the  effect  of  gallon-jug  usage  on  mar- 
keting   costs    in    various    areas.     Also    discusses 
volume  discounts  and  unit  costs  for  retailing  milk 
in  stores.     Most  of  the  cost  data  are  for   1953 
or  1954. 

133.  Metzger,  H.  B.     changes  in  costs  of  milk  distribu- 

tion IN  MAINE.  Maine  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rpts.  19, 
28,  36,  44,  and  54.  April  1951,  May  1952,  June  1953. 
June  1954  and  July  1955.     ^^Iimeo.) 

A  series  of  annual  studies  of  changes  in  milk 
distribution  costs  based  on  changes  in  19  items 
comprising  an  index.  The  index  measures  the 
effect  of  changes  in  prices,  except  that  labor  expense 
per  quart  of  route  sales  is  used  as  a  measure  of 
change,  instead  of  wages  alone.  The  percentage 
change  in  item  cost  is  calculated,  and  another  table 
lists  the  changes  in  costs. 
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134.  Metzger,  H.  B.     costs  of  obtaining  pasteurized         142. 

milk;  a  comp.\risox  for  subdealers  and  small 
processor-distributors.  Maine  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bui.  515,  42  pp.     May  1953. 

Enumerates  and  compares  costs  of  procuring 
pasteurized  milk  by  Maine  subdealer  distributors  in 
1951,  and  costs  of  pasteurizing  by  small  processor-  143. 
distributors.  The  comparative  efficiencies  should 
aid  small  milk  distributors  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  do  their  o^vti  pasteurizing. 

135.  Metzger,  H.  B.,  and  Pierce,  C.  W.     milk  marketing 

BT   producer-distributors.     Pa.    Agr.    Expt.    Sta. 

Bui.  544,  50  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1951. 

Makes  available  data  on  the  costs  of,  and  returns 
from,  milk  distribution  of  representative  producer- 
distributors,  and  analyzes  these  data  to  determine 
variations  in  costs  and  returns  and  the  factors 
responsible  for  the  differences.  From  the  records, 
85  producer-distributors  in  Pennsylvania  furnished 
information  for  the  period  June  1,  1947  to  May 
31,  1948. 

136.  .Metzger,  H.  B.     the  trend  in  milk  delivery  effi- 

ciency     AND     labor     costs     IN     PORTL.\ND,   MAINE, 

1941.  I9.il.  1954.     Maine  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rpt.  50,  26 

pp.,  Illus.     Dec.  1954.     (Mimeo.) 

Assesses  the  extent  to  which  World  War  II 
efficiencies  of  milk  delivery  had  been  carried  into 
the  post-war  period  and  measures  their  effect  on 
costs.  Data  are  for  the  years  1941,  1951,  and 
1954,  and  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
4  largest  distributors  in  the  Portland  market.  145. 

137.  Monroe,  W.  J.,  and  Walker,  S.  A.     an  economic 

STUDY    OF    SMALL    FLUID    MILK    PLANT    PROBLEMS    IN 

NORTHERN  IDAHO.     Idaho  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  255,         146 

43  pp.     Mar.  1956. 

Annual  data  were  obtained  from  the  records  of 
six  plants  in  November  1953.  Basic  model  plants 
are  set  up,  and  operating  costs  itemized.  The 
effect  of  increasing  volume  on  cost  reductions  is 
also  discussed.  147. 

138.  Myrick,  N'.     THE  LAWSON  STORY.     Amer.  Milk  Rev. 

17(8):  32-34,  36,  107.     Aug.  1955. 

Operating  on  a  margin  of  4  cents  a  quart  for 
processing  and  distributing  in  gallon  jugs,  the  143. 
Lawson  Milk  Company  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has 
achieved  its  unique  success  through  spectacular 
savings  in  container  costs  and  large- volume  de- 
Uvery.  Gives  details  on  cost  reductions,  and  dis- 
cusses the  company's  vertical  control. 

139.  New  York  St.\te  Temporary  Commission  on  Agri- 

culture. A  M.^NUAL  OF  PROCEDURES  FOR  MILK  PRICE 
SPREAD    -ANALYSIS    IN    NEW    YORK    STATE.       Williams 

Press,  Inc.,  Albanv,  N.  Y.     121  pp.,  Illus.     AprU 

1951. 

Provides  a  description  of  the  basic  techniques 
to  be  used  in  a  studj-  of  spreads.  Included  with 
a  discussion  of  typical  costs  encountered,  are  sec- 
tions deaUng  with  commission  costs,  bad  debt 
losses  and  milk  losses.  Procedures  for  costing  a 
typical  plant  processing  operation  are  illustrated, 
as  well  as  a  time  study  of  cost  techniques  applied 
to  distribution  fimctions. 

140.  New  York  St.\te  Temporary  Commission  ox  Agri- 

culture.     AN    .\NALYSIS    OF    the    SPREAD    BETWEEN  150. 

farm  .\ND  consumer  milk  PRICES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

UNDER  PRESENT  PRACTICES.  Williams  Press,  Inc., 
Albanv,  N.  Y.  Legislative  Document  (1949),  Part  I 
of  the" Annual  Report  (1948-49).     94  pp. 

141.  New  York  St.\te  Temporary  Commission  on  Agri- 

culture. AN  ANALYSIS  of  THE  SPREAD  BETWEEN 
FARM  AND  CONSUMER  MILK  PRICES  IN  BUFF.\LO  UNDER 

PRESENT  PRACTICES.  Williams  Press,  Inc.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Legislative  Document  (1950),  Part  I  of  the 
Annual  Report  (1949-50).     73  pp. 
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New  York  State  Temporary  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture. AN  analysis  of  THE  SPREAD  BETWEEN 
FARM    AND    CONSUMER    MILK    PRICES    IN    BINGHAMTON 

UNDER  PRESENT  PR.\CTicEs.     WiUiams  Press,   Inc. 
.\lbanv,  N.  Y.     Legislative  Document  (1951),  No.  17 
Part  I'of  the  Annual  Report  (1950-51).     51  pp. 
New  York  St.\te  Temporary  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture.     .-VN    .^.NALYSIS    of   THE    SPREAD    BETWEEN 
FARM    AND    CONSUMER    MILK    PRICES    IN    AMSTERDAM 

UNDER   PRESENT   PRACTICES.     Williams   Press,   Inc. 

.\lbanv,  N.  Y.     Legislative  Document  (1951),  No. 

17 A,  Part  2  of  the  Annual  Report  (1950-51).  42  pp. 
These  4  studies  examine  the  costs  borne  by,  and 
profits  earned  by,  distributors  of  fluid  milk  and 
cream  in  the  various  cities,  using  data  for  the  year 
prior  to  publication.  Spreads  are  calculated  and 
statistical  tables  are  compiled  for  all  functions  from 
production  through  consumer  sale.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  store  and  retail  margins,  trans- 
portation to  bottling  and  pasteurizing  plants,  and 
retail  and  wholesale  delivery  of  milk. 

New  York  State  Temporary  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture. THE  SPREAD  between  FARM  AND  CON- 
SUMER  MILK    PRICES    IN    NEW   YORK   STATE    MARKETS. 

WiUiams  Press,  Inc.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Legislative 
Document  (1951),  No.  34,  Part  3  of  the  Annual 
Report  (1950-51).     40  pp. 

Describes  and  analyzes  price  spread  relationships 

and  differences  in  New  York  City,  Buffalo,  Bing- 

hamton,  and  Amsterdam. 

Olson,  R.  E.     an  analysis  of  operating  costs  of 

SELECTED  MILK  DEALERS.   U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ., 

annual  convention  of  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
Boston,  Mass.     21  pp.     Oct.  27,  1953.     (Mimeo.) 

Olson,  R.  E.  reducing  milk  marketing  costs. 
U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  Ann.  Mtg.  of  Northeast 
Dairy  Conf.,  10  pp.  March  26,  1954.  (Reprinted 
in  Northeast  Dairy  Conf.  Proc.  and  in  Milk  Plant 
Monthly,  43:  25-27,  May  1954,  under  the  title 
Marketing  Costs.) 

Olson,  R.  E.  changes  in  costs  of  processing  and 
DISTRIBUTING  MILK,  1952-54.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 
7  pp.  March  1955.  (Address  at  meeting  of  South- 
east Milk  Plant  Accountants,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
Mar.  11,  1955.)     (Mimeo.) 

Olson,  R.  E.,  and  Herrmann,  L.  F.     recent  findings 

ABOUT  MILK  DISTRIBUTION  COSTS.       U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg. 

Serv.,  49th  Ann.  Conv.  of  the  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  5  pp.  Nov.  2,  1956. 
(Mimeo.) 

The  above  4  reports  explain  results  of  a  continu- 
ing study  of  operating  costs  and  efficiency  among 
selected  milk  dealers.  Include  data  separately 
from  1952  through  March  1956.  Consider  relative 
importance  of  costs  entering  into  milk  processing 
and  distribution  and  appraise  possibilities  for 
reducing  costs. 

Padgett,  J.  H.  an  analysis  of  milk  vendor  opera- 
tions IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA.  Clemson  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Circ.  100,  15  pp.,  illus.     Nov.  1955. 

Describes  automatic  merchandising  costs  and 
returns  based  on  a  study  of  50  vending  machines  in 
various  South  Carolina  localities.  Tables  include 
data  for  1955. 

Park,  C.  W.  milk  packaging  for  retail  distribu- 
tion. A.  H.  Pugh  Printing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
186  pp.,  Illus.     1956. 

In  order  to  make  a  comparison  of  costs  in  the 
use  of  glass  and  paper  containers  under  exactly 
similar  conditions,  the  Suabedissen-Wittner  Dairy 
of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  was  studied  for  11  weeks  in 
1954  as  an  all-glass  operation.  It  then  converted 
to  paper  only  for  a  12-week  period  in  1955,  and  a 
continuing  study  was  made  of  cost  factors  involved 
not  only  in  packaging  and  related  plant  operations. 
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but  also  in  the  delivery  of  products  to  the  consumer. 
Discusses  and  tabulates  results  of  the  survey  on  a 
comparative  basis. 

151.  Pritchaed,  N.  T.,  and  Cope,  W.  H.     milk  assembly 

IN  THE  FORT  WAYNE  MILKSHED.       Purdue  AgT.   Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  559,  24  pp.     Feb.  1951. 

Treats  milk  assembly  costs  in  the  Fort  Wayne 
milkshed  in  the  fall  of  1949;  determines  the  chief 
factors  affecting  haulers'  returns;  develops  a  system 
of  hauling  rates  reflecting  costs  of  service;  and 
recommends  changes  in  hauling  practices  likely  to 
lower  hauling  costs. 

152.  PuRCELL,  J.  C,  and  Penny,  N.  M.     cost  op  process- 

ing AND  DISTRIBUTING  MILK  IN  THE  SOUTH.       Southern 

Cooperative  Series.  Bui.  15,  40  pp.,  illus.  June 
1955.  (Agr.  Expt.  Stas.  of  Ala.,  Ark.,  Ga.,  La.,  Miss., 
N.  C,  S.  C,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  and  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 
cooperating.) 

Analyzes  cost  per  unit  in  receiving,  processing, 
distribution,  and  administration;  processing  costs 
are  analyzed  bj'  major  cost  items  as  filling  costs, 
containers  and  supplies;  cost  comparisons  are  made 
between  type  of  container  and  size  of  plant;  the 
relationship  of  costs  to  volume  is  discussed  and 
illustrated  with  charts;  a  statistical  index  is  in- 
cluded. Data  for  this  survey  were  gathered  from 
records  in  16  fluid  milk  plants  in  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  in  1952-53. 

153.  ScHLENKER,  A.  A.,  aud  Parker,  E.  J.     margins  on 

FLUID    MILK    IN    THE    DULUTH-SUFERIOK    MARKETING 

AREA,  1947-4S      U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  32, 

55  pp.     Jan.  1953. 

Develops  a  measure  of  the  composite  margin 
received  by  dealers  for  all  fluid  products  sold  in  the 
area,  and  provides  comparisons  with  margins  for 
the  individual  items.  Shows  effects  on  dealers' 
margins  of  two  different  types  of  quantity  discount 
plans,  which  enable  distributors  to  calculate  pre- 
cisely the  price  structure  which  will  yield  a  chosen 
over-all  margin. 

154.  Scott,  R.  A.     labor  utilization  in  small  volume 

MILK   pasteurizing   AND  BOTTLING   PLANTS.       Cornell 

Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Bui.  AE-850,  36  pp.  April  1953. 
Determines  the  influence  of  various  factors,  other 
than  volume,  on  the  unit  costs  of  operating  pasteur- 
izing and  bottling  plants.  Four  plants  handling 
a  daily  fluid  milk  volume  of  2,500-3,500  quart.s 
are  examined.  Labor  costs  and  other  operating 
expenses  for  1951  are  taken  from  records  of  the 
4  plants,  located  in  central  and  southern  New  York. 

155.  Smith,   H.   V.,  and  MacPherson,   D.   D.     milk  dis- 

tributors' sales  and  COSTS,  JULY-SEPT.  1956.      U.  S. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  AMS-180.  7  pp.  April  1957. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  published  data 
showing  milk  distributors'  sales  and  costs  per  unit 
of  product  in  various  geographic  areas  of  the 
country.  Data  are  for  typical  firms  selected  on 
the  basis  of  ownership  and  size  and  their  costs 
analyzed,  with  recent  trends  tabulated  annually 
for  1952-54  and  quarterly  for  January  1955  to 
September  1956. 

156.  SoLZAN,    F.    B.     COST    OF    packaging.     Milk     Plant 

Monthly  44(2):  14-16,  68.     Feb.  1955. 

Describes  packaging  costs  of  glass  vs.  paper  con- 
tainers for  60  milk  plants  which  are  served  by  the 
cost  accounting  firm,  Edward  B.  McClain  Com- 
pany. Examines  container  costs  in  April-June 
1954.     Charts  accompany  the  text  discussion. 

157.  Spencer,  L.     recent  trends  in  the  sales,  costs  and 

profits  of  milk  dealers  in  the  new  YORK  MARKET. 

Cornell  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  AE  774,  9  pp.  Oct. 
1951. 

Details  based  on  the  operating  results  of  36  milk 


dealers  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Milk  Mar- 
keting Area  are  presented  for  1946-50,  with  changes 
in  sales,  costs,  and  profits  during  that  period  tabu- 
lated. 

158.  Spindler,  H.  G.     labor  cost  on  retail  milk  routes 

IN  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS.       MasS.  Agr.  Expt. 

Sta.  Bui.  478,  35  pp.,  illus.     Aug.  1954. 

Studies  the  operation  of  7  large  and  medium- 
sized  companies  for  the  week  ended  April  26,  1952. 
Analyzes  physical  characteristics  of  the  routes  and 
discusses  load  value  and  dealer  margins,  driver 
wage  costs  and  relation  of  cost  and  values  to 
physical  factors. 

159.  Starr,  G.  W.     milk  processing  and  distribution 

COSTS — 1955.     Milk  Industry  Foundation,  1145  19th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.     6  pp.     1V56. 

The  eighth  of  a  series  of  studies  sponsored  by  the 
Milk  Industry  Foundation  on  the  costs  of  milk 
distribution.  Work  on  the  series  is  performed  at 
IiuliaiKi  University,  and  this  report  is  based  on 
data  from  446  local  fluid  operations  in  362  cities 
and  towns  in  more  than  40  States.  Relative, 
rather  than  unit,  costs  are  given  for  the  various 
functions  within  a  milk  distributing  operation,  with 
average  operating  results  tabulated  in  terras  of  net 
trade  sales  in  1955. 

160.  SyKES,   J.   G.      MILK   vending   in    VERMONT.      Vt.    Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  592,  12  pp.     June  1956. 

Compares  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  and 
operating  costs  for  hand-operated  and  automatic 
milk  vendors,  which  were  placed  in  8  different 
locations  in  May  of  1955. 

161.  Webster,   F.   C.     specifications  and  costs  for  a 

moderately  small  MILK  PASTEURIZING  AND  BOTTLING 

plant.     Cornell  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  AE  1031,  39  pp. 

May  1956. 

Predicts  costs  incurred  under  variows  alternative 
processing  methods  through  the  use  of  a  basic  model 
plant.  Modifications  tested  include:  Changes  in 
volume,  use  of  a  high-temperaturc-short-time  pas- 
teurizer, bottling  in  paper  containers,  and  a  bulk 
receiving  operation.  Various  unit  and  operating 
costs  are  allocated  to  the  different  cost  centers 
W'ithin  the  framework  of  each  modification  in  18 
tables. 

162.  WiLHELM,   R.   B.       TRENDS  IN   MILK   PACKAGING GLASS 

BOTTLES.     Internatl.  Assoc.  Milk  Control  Agencies, 

Ann.  Mtg.,  17:  46-59.     1953. 

Compares  cost  for  glass  and  paper  milk  con- 
tainers for  1952  and  discusses  costs  associated  with 
a  dual  operation.  Also  eonsiders  the  use  and  unit 
cost  of  the  glass  gallon  jug. 

163.  Williams,   S.   W.     cost  .\nd  returns  to  Alabama 

MILK  distributors.     Ala.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  287, 

70  pp.,  illus.     June  1953. 

Studies  expenses,  receipts,  and  net  incomes  of 
Alabama  milk  distributors,  and  examines  reasons 
for  variations  among  them.  Suggests  ways  to 
reduce  processing  and  distribution  costs.  Data 
are  obtained  from  the  records  of  35  milk  dis- 
tributors for  1948  and  from  20  distributors  for  the 
first  6  months  of  1949. 

Milk  —  General 

164.  Bressler,  R.  G.,  Jr.,  and  Clarke,  D.  A.,  Jr.     resale 

MILK    price   control OUTMODED    AND   ANTI-SOCIAL? 

Jour.  Farm  Econ.,  37(2):  280-291.     May  1955. 

Shows  comparisons  of  price  spreads  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  in  controlled  and  noncontrolled 
markets.  In  January  1955,  12  States  had  retail 
price  control  of  fluid  milk.  Two  tables  compare 
retail,  wholesale,  and  store  margins  in  33  markets 
in  these  States,  and  67  markets  in  other  States 
without  Government  control. 
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166.     HERKiLOiN,  L.  F.,  aud  Baill,   M.     farm-to-retail 

M.1RGINS   FOR   FLUID   MILK.       U.    S.    Bur.    Agr.    EcOD., 

29  pp.     Nov.  1951.     (Mimeo.) 

Compares  the  1948  and  1949  price  spreads  on 
fresh  fluid  milk  among  markets  with  respect  to: 
Geographic  location,  population,  differential  be- 
tween milk  delivered  to  home  and  milk  sold  in 
stores,  Government  regulation,  wage  rates  for 
drivers  of  milk  trucks,  level  of  prices  paid  farmers, 
differences  between  prices  paid  farmers  for  milk 
used  for  fluid  milk  and  milk  used  for  cream,  price 
spread  between  milk  used  as  fluid  and  milk  used 
for  producing  cream  and  cottage  cheese  jointly, 
per  capita  consumption  of  milk  and  per  capita 
income. 

166.  KuTisH,  J.,  and  Miller,  A.     truck  transport.\tion 

IX   THE    MABKETING    OF   WISCONSIN    MILK    AND    FLUID 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS.     Univ.  Wis.  Agr.  Col.  Ext.  Serv. 

Econ.  Inform.  Wis.  Farmers  21  (4-6) :  1-6.     Apr.-June 

1950. 

Reviews  hauling  costs  from  farms  to  plants, 
between  plants  in  the  State,  and  from  Wisconsin 
plants  to  out-of-State  markets  in  1949.  Assesses 
the  effect  of  size  of  payload  on  these  costs. 

167.  Robinson,  K.     a  study  of  fluid  milk  margins  in 

NORTUE.^sTERN  CITIES.  Harvard  Studies  in  Market- 
ing Farm  Products,  Cambridge,  Mass.  No.  8-H, 
36  pp.,  illus.     June  1954. 

Considers  factors  causing  50  percent  higher  fluid 
milk  margins  in  some  markets  than  in  others.  The 
cities  studied  were  Boston,  Portland,  Providence, 
Hartford,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  intermarket  margin  rela- 
tionships and  the  factors  associated  with  inter- 
market differences  in  fluid  milk  margins  are  singled 
out  for  investigation,  based  on  1950  data. 

168.  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,    market- 

ing   COSTS    AND    margins    FOR    FRESH    MILK.      U.    S. 

Uept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  733,  15  pp.,  illus.  Oct.  1956. 
Describes  briefly  the  marketmg  of  fluid  milk,  the 
distribution  of  the  consumer's  milk  dollar  in  1955 
by  major  functions  and  by  marketing  costs,  trends 
since  World  War  II  in  retail  price,  farm  value  and 
marketing  margin,  labor  costs  and  profits,  and 
ways  marketing  costs  have  been  reduced.  Esti- 
mates of  U.  S.  averages  are  based  on  statistics 
reported  in  other  studies. 

FATS  AM)  OILS  AIND  SPECIAL  CROPS 
COTTO>SEED 

169.  Anderson,  F.  B.     factors  affecting  handling  costs 

OF    cottonseed    at    gins    in    ALABAMA.      Ala.    Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  292,  31  pp.,  illus.     Aug.  1954. 

Data  on  methods  and  practices  used  in  handling 
cottonseed,  factors  affecting  costs  which  include 
labor,  depreciation,  costs  of  moving  cottonseed  to 
storage,  costs  of  transporting  cottonseed  to  oil 
mills,  and  insurance  on  cottonseed  in  1950-51. 

170.  Belvxn,  W.  L.,  and  Hembree,  J.  F.     cottonseed  oil 

industries  of  ARKANSAS.  Univ.  Ark.,  Inst.  Science 
and  Technol.  Res.  Series  17.  45  pp.,  illus.  May  1949. 
Location  and  number  of  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
importance  of  cottonseed  crushing  centers,  break- 
down between  independent  and  chain-owned  mills, 
distribution  of  cost  of  processing  cottonseed,  prod- 
ucts shipped  by  railways  and  terminations.  Value 
added  to  oil  in  making  shortening,  cooking  oils, 
and  oleomargarine. 

171.  Brewster,  J.  M.     cottonseed  oil  mills:  their  com- 

parative efficiencies  and  effects  on  prices  and 
producers  returns.     U.  S.  Prod,  and  Mktg.  Adm. 


.\gr.  Inform.  Bui.  103,  27  pp.,  illus.     June  1953. 

Topics  include  crushing  capacity,  operating 
season,  and  profitableness  of  cottonseed  oil  mills, 
gains  in  net  revenue  through  shifting  from  hy- 
drauhc  and  screw  press  to  other  methods  of  crush- 
ing, product  revenues  per  ton  of  seed,  investment 
requirements  for  different  mills  with  different 
processors  for  1949-50.  Mill  locaUties  are  in 
North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  California. 

172.  Cox,  A.  B.     the  cottonseed  crushing  industry  of 

TEXAS  IN  its  national  SETTING.     Cotton  Res.  Com., 

Austin,  Te.xas.     346  pp.,  illus.     1949. 

Importance,  location,  organization  of  cottonseed 
and  cottonseed  products  industries,  supply,  mar- 
kets, costs,  market  organization  and  trade  pro- 
cedures in  marketing  cottonseed  products,  prices 
of  cottonseed  products  and  cottonseed.  Distances 
mills  ship  cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  distance 
crushers  go  to  obtain  cottonseed,  cottonseed  oil 
output,  production,  stocks  of  crude  and  refined 
oil.  Includes  prices  of  prime  summer  yellow 
refined  oil. 

173.  Fetrow,  W.  W.,  McVey,  D.  H.,  and  Scearce,  J.  L 

processing  AND  MARKETING  COTTONSEED  COOPERA- 
TIVELY. U.  S.  Farmer  Coop.  Serv.  Gen.  Rpt.  21, 
76  pp.,  illus.     Apr.  1956. 

Covers  the  procurement  of  cottonseed  storage 
and  transportation  services,  processing  of  cotton- 
seed, the  production,  utilization,  and  marketing 
of  cottonseed  products,  and  the  business  operations 
of  cooperatives.  Operating  costs  show  a  break- 
down between  manufacturing  costs,  and  general 
and  administrative  expenses. 

174.  Hudson,  J.  F.    marketing  op  cottonseed  in  Loui- 

siana.    La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  400,  26  pp.,  illus. 

1946. 

Farm  income  from  cottonseed  1928  to  1943, 
pounds  of  product  obtained  1928-43,  location  of 
gins  and  number  of  farms  included  by  cotton 
grade  and  staple  districts,  proportion  of  cottonseed 
sold,  time  of  sale.  Price  margins  (1928-43)  be- 
tween farm  and  mill,  data  on  selling  cottonseed, 
prices  and  costs  of  cooperative  mills.  Comparison 
of  weights  calculated  at  gins  as  compai'ed  to  those 
at  oil  mills,  methods  used  by  ginners  to  calculate 
the  weight  of  cottonseed  bought,  methods  of 
making  settlement  for  cottonseed  for  crop  year 
1943-44. 

175.  Jackson,  D.,  and  Spilsbury,  C.  C.    distribution  of 

marketing  and  processing  costs  of  cottonseed- 
oil  mills,  1947-48.  U.  S.  Prod,  and  Mktg.  Adm., 
88  pp.,  illus.     May  1950. 

Cost  data  include  labor,  power,  light  and  heat, 
repair,  sales  and  package,  and  seed  costs.  Indicates 
regional  differences  and  gives  management  and 
differential  returns. 

176.  Kromer,  G.  W.,  and  Smith,  T.  B.     cottonseed  oil 

MILL    characteristics    AND    MARKETING    PRACTICES. 

U.  6.  Prod,  and  Mktg.  Adm.,  Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  79, 

35  pp.,  illus.     Dec.  1951. 

Number  of  mills  crushing  cottonseed  by  quantity 
of  cottonseed  crushed  1925  to  1948  by  crop  year, 
estimated  crushing  capacity  in  U.  S.  by  geographi- 
cal areas,  the  yield  of  cottonseed  products  per  ton 
of  cottonseed  crushed  by  areas,  operating  practices 
and  costs.  Costs  include  labor,  fuel,  and  material, 
wage  rates  by  geographical  regions,  cottonseed 
freight  rates  per  ton  on  carlot  shipment  from 
Memphis,  Tenu.,  to  selected  points  for  1938, 1948, 
and  1950. 

177.  MoFFETT,  W.  W.,  Jr.,  and   Christlan,  W.  E.,  Jb. 

A  STUDY  OF  the  COSTS  OF  PROCESSING  SEED   IN    MIS- 
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sissiPPi.     Miss.  Agr.  Expt.   Sta.  Bui.  528,  26   pp, 

Ulus.     Feb.  1955. 

Data  from  9  plants  on  costs  of  operating  various 
types  of  seed  processing  equipment  and  the 
processing  equipment  suitable  for  different  sized 
plants.  Labor  costs  for  performing  receiving, 
processing,  and  shipping,  and  fi.xed  costs  chargeable 
to  seed  processing  operation,  overhead  labor  costs 
in  1952,  investment  costs  per  hour  of  machine 
operation  at  different  levels  of  capacity. 

178.  Sabin,  a.  R.     fakm  to  mill  margins  for  cottonseed 

AND  COTTONSEED  PRODUCTS  IN  TENNESSEE,  September 

1946-July  1950.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Agr.  Inform. 

Bui.  61,  16  pp.,  illus.     June  1951. 

Describes  cottonseed  production  and  disposition, 
1946^9,  ginners'  function  in  marketing  cotton- 
seed, mill  receipts,  price  per  ton  received  by 
farmers,  ginners'  margins,  mill  margins,  and  trans- 
portation. 

179.  Spilsburv,  C.  C.     \luiketing  and  processing  costs 

of  cottonseed  oil  mills  in  the  postwar  period, 
1946-47  to  1950-51.  U.  S.  Prod,  and  Mktg.  Adm. 
61  pp.,  illus.     May  1952.     (Mimeo.) 

Trends  in  processing  and  marketing  costs,  varia- 
tion in  processing  costs  and  volume  of  crushings 
in  relation  to  processing  costs,  instability  of  process- 
ing costs,  and  effects  of  processing  and  marketing 
cost  variation 

180.  Weaver,   O.   T.,   and   Fetrow,   W.   W.     costs   and 

MARGINS  OF  COOPERATIVE  COTTON  GINS.       U.  S.  Farm 

Credit  Admin.  Bui.  67,  87  pp.,  illus.  May  1951. 
Data  cover  1947-48  and  1948-49  seasons  on 
revenues  from  ginning  and  conditioning,  revenue 
from  margins  on  cottonseed  and  cotton,  and  expense 
items  which  cover  costs  of  bagging  and  ties,  salaries 
and  wages,  power  and  fuel,  insurance  and  ta.xes. 
Cottonseed  margins  have  breakdown  of  average 
margin  per  bale  ginned  ranging  from  less  than  a 
dollar  to  more  than  $8  and  the  size  of  the  margins 
as  found  in  the  main  producing  areas. 

181.  Written,  M.  E.,  and  Stevenson,  J.  H.     the  m.vrket- 

ING  OF  COTTONSEED.     U.  S.  Prod.  and  Mktg.  Admin., 

63  pp.,  illus.     Nov.  1949  (Mimeo.) 

Relationship  of  gins  to  cottonseed  oil  mills,  pro- 
portion of  cottonseed  marketed  by  gins,  special 
price  allowances  made  by  ginners,  types^of  storage 
houses  at  gins,  transportation  of  cottonseed  away 
from  gins,  and  costs  of  marketing  for  the  ginner 
as  well  as  regional  costs  of  transportation  of  cotton- 
seed by  rail  or  truck. 


FATS  AND  OILS  (MISCELLANEOUS) 

182.  Clifton,  E.  S.,  Kastelic,  J.,  and  Lowe,  B.     rel.\- 

TIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  LARD  PRODUCTIO.X  METHODS 
VOLUMES  OF  PRODUCTION,  COSTS  .AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF    LARD    PRODUCED    IN    SELECTED    PACKING    PLANTS 

IN  IOWA.     Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Iowa  State  Col.  Res.  Bui. 

432,  pp.  573-595,  illus.     Oct.  1955.     (In  cooperation 

with  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.) 

Data  on  costs  of  producing  lard  by  different 
methods.  These  costs  are  related  to  different  char- 
acteristics of  the  product  and  are  shown  for  labor, 
equipment,  building,  administration,  processing, 
packaging  and  labor  for  different  sized  plants. 

183.  Farnworth,  V.  and  Jackson,  D.,  marketing  margins 

FOR  soybean  and  COTTONSEED  OILS  USED  IN  MAR- 
GARINE AND  SHORTENING.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 
(In  preparation.) 

184.  Farnworth,  V.,  Jackson,  D.,  and  Spilsbury,  C.  C, 

MARKETING  MARGINS  FOR  SOYBEAN  AND  COTTONSEED 
OILS    USED    IN    MARGARINE    AND    SHORTENING.       U.    S. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  AMS  109,  8  pp.  Jan.  1956. 

Changes   in   marketing   margins   between   1940 


and  1950  and  between  1945  and  1955  for  soybean 
and  cottonseed  oils.  Description  of  marketing, 
channels  and  services  performed  in  the  manufacture- 
and  distribution  of  soybeans  and  cottonseed  con- 
sumed in  the  form  of  margarine  and  shortening, 
for  4  consuming  areas  (New  York,  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles).  Compares  the  farm 
value  of  the  oil  in  the  seed  with  the  retail  value  of 
oil  in  margarine  and  shortening  at  the  various 
steps  in  the  marketing  channel.  Reports  farm 
value  of  soybean  oil  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Ohio, 
and  farm  value  of  cottonseed  in  Ceorgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Texas,  and  California.  The  second  publica- 
tion summarizes  much  of  the  information  found  in 
the  longer  publication. 

185.  Walsh,  R.  M.  ceiling  price  regulation.  CPR  6- 
and  Amendments,  Office  of  Price  Stabilization,  Econ. 
Stabilization  Agency,  illus.     1951. 

Ceiling  Price  Regulation  167,  Office  of  Price- 
Stabilization,  Economic  Stabilization  Agency. 
Various  ceiling  prices  on  cottonseed  oil,  corn  oil, 
shortening,  salad  and  cooking  oils,  tallows  and 
greases  during  the  Korean  crisis.  Miscellaneous 
data  on  transportation  rates  and  storage  rates. 


SOYBEANS 

186.  Abshier,    G.    S.,   Byer,    E.   G.,    and   Wood,    G.    B> 

A    FINANCIAL    AND    BUSINESS    ANALYSIS    OF    INDIANA. 

GRAIN  ELEVATORS.     Ind.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bul.  547, 

39  pp.     Feb.  1950. 

Material  deals  with  factors  which  affect  earn- 
ings, variations  in  earnings,  increasing  importance 
of  services,  financial  conditions  and  business  policies, 
practiced  by  elevators.  Normal  margins  on  soy- 
beans at  79  elevators  as  well  as  gross  margins  on 
soybeans  for  1943-45.  Estimated  grain  cleaning, 
charges  and  estimated  costs  of  manufactvuing  feed. 

187.  Agnew,  D.  B.,  and  Keirstead,  C.  H.     cash  costs  of 

STORAGE  IN  MARKETING  SOYBEANS.       U.  S.  Prod.  and 

Mktg.  Admin.,  62  pp.,  illus.     Sept.  1950. 

Data  for  1949  cover  cost  of  interest,  insurance^ 
and  taxes  incurred  in  storing  beans,  and  loans 
available. 

188.  Brewster,  J.  M.,  Mitchell,  J.  A.,  and  Clark,  S.  P. 

SIZE  OF  S0YBE.\N  oil  MILLS  AND  RETURNS  TO  GROWERS. 

U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  121,  99  pp., 

illus.     Nov.  1956. 

Contains  data  for  1952-53  season  on  transporta- 
tion charges,  acquisition  and  delivery  costs  per 
bushel  of  beans,  costs  involved  in  plant  operation 
for  meal  and  oil  production,  labor  involved  in 
handling  and  stormg  soybeans,  distribution  of 
processing  costs  and  returns  by  size  of  mill.  Com- 
pares the  costs  of  operating  mills  with  capacities 
of  50,  100,  400,  and  1,000  tons  of  beans  a  day. 
Effects  of  change  in  size  of  mill  upon  cost  and 
revenue  per  bushel  of  beans  per  dollar  of  invests 
ment  were  calculated  through  use  of  model  mills. 

189.  Cox,  Rex.     Minnesota  cooperative  elevator  asso- 

ciations.    Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bul.  407,  35  pp., 

illus.     Feb.  1951. 

An  account  of  elevator  operations,  the  financial 
structure  and  business  policies  followed  bj-  man- 
agers. Contains  tables  on  gross  margins  for  soy- 
beans and  other  grains  for  1947-1949. 

190.  Goldberg,    R.    A.     the   soybe.^n    industry.     Univ. 

Minn.  Press,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  186  pp.  1952. 
Data  on  processing  industry,  transportation, 
prices,  crushing  margins,  marketing  channels,  avail- 
able storage,  prices  of  crude  oil,  and  elevator  ceiling 
prices.  Data  on  crushing  margins  for  Minnesota, 
Illinois,  and  Iowa.     1940-51. 
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191.  Hall,  T.E..  Hicks.  J.  W.,DA\ns,W.K.,  and  Coats,  N.         200. 

WHERE    AXD    HOW    MUCH    CASH    GR.UN    STORAGE    FOR 

INDI.\N-A  FARMERS.     U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Admin.  Bui. 

68,  46  pp.,  illus.     Apr.  1952.     (In  cooperation  with 

Purdue  University.) 

Farm  storage  costs  for  soybeans  (fi.xed  and 
variablet  compared  with  average  commercial  ele- 
vator storage  costs,  1949. 

192.  H.\LL,  T.  E.    CH.^XGIXG  GR.\IX  STORAGE  COSTS,  FARM  VS. 

ELEVATOR.     U.  S.  Farmer  Coop.  Ser%'.  Cir.  6,  17  pp., 

illus.     Apr.  1954.  201. 

Farm  storage  costs  for  soybeans  compared  with 

elevator  storage  cost.     Fixed  and  variable  farm 

cost    vs.    elevator   rates,    834   farmers    and    207 

elevators. 

193.  H.\LL,  T.  E.      NEW  COTJNTRT  ELEVATORS;  INFLUENCE  OF 

SIZE  .VXD  VOLUME  OF  OPER.VTING  COSTS.     U.  S.  Farmer         202 

Coop.  Serv.  Cir.  10,  27  pp.     June  1955. 

Data  on  storage,  fi.xed  and  variable  costs,  fluctu- 
ating plant  costs,  costs  per  bushel  for  handhng 
functions  in  wheat  storage,  .\nalysis  of  annual 
fixed  expenses. 

194.  Hedlund,  E.  C.     tr.vxsportation  economics  of  the 

soTBE.'VX  processing  INDUSTRY.  Univ.  111.  Press, 
196  pp.     1952.  203. 

Soybean  industry-,  application  of  in-transit  theory 
to  the  soybean  industr>-,  comparison  of  rail  trans- 
portation rates  for  soybeans,  soybean  oil,  and  soy- 
bean meal  between  processing  points  in  4  leading 
soj'bean  producing  States,  1950-51-52. 

195.  Keirste.u),    C.    H.     marketing   study   of   factors 

affecting  the  qu.\ntity  and  value  of  products 
OBTAINED  from  SOYBEANS.  U.  S.  Prod.  and  Mktg. 
Admin.,  35  pp.,  illus.     June  1952.  204. 

Variation  in  oil  content  of  soybeans,  values  of 
oil  and  meal  per  bushel  of  soybeans  by  different 
methods  and  costs  of  processing,  average  oil  con- 
tent, quality  and  price  relation.«hips  of  soybeans 
for  1949  and  1950  crops  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

196.  Moore,    C.    R.,    and    Morrison,    W.    R.     soybean 

STORAGE  in  .VRKANS.VS;  FACILITIES,  OUTLOOK,  AND 
TR.ANSPORTATION  FACTORS.  Ark.  AgT.  Expt.  Sta. 
Rpt.  Series  41,  29  pp.     May  1954. 

On  and  off  farm  storage  situation  in  1952  for  25 
leading  soybean  producing  counties.  Capacity  of 
country  elevators  and  bu\nng  stations  for  1953, 
and  freight  rates. 

197.  Morrison,  W.  R.     costs  and  use  of  storage  for 

soybe.ans,   0.\ts,  and  wheat  in  arkansas.     ark. 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  562,  27  pp.     Dec.  1955. 

Data  on  production  of  soybeans  by  size  of  farm, 
labor,  and  transportation  of  soybeans,  costs  per 
bushel  based  on  interview  of  56  farmers  for  1953. 
Covers  shrinkage,  conditioning,  treating,  insurance, 
taxes,  interest.  Graph  on  p.  22  compares  average 
farm  storage  costs  and  elevator  storage  charges 
for  soybeans  for  1953. 

198.  Mum,   R.   J.,    Stice,    L.    F.,   Norton,    L.    J.,    and 

Stevenson,  E.  V.  business  analysis  of  farmers 
GRAIN  ELEv.iTORS,  194.5.  Univ.  111.  Dept.  Agr.  Econ. 
21  pp.,  illus.     July  1947. 

Data  on  gross  margins  realized,  merchandise 
handled  by  farmers'  grain  elevators,  distribution 
of  expenses  among  different  types  of  elevators, 
services  performed,  and  general  information  on 
elevators. 

199.  MuTTi,  R.  J.,  Schumaier,  C.  P.,  and  Stice,  L.  F.         207. 

BUSINESS    .ANALYSIS    OF    COUNTRY    GRAIN    ELEV.\TORS 

IN  ILLINOIS,  1949-1950.     Univ.  111.  Col.  Agr.,  33  pp. 

Aug.  27,  1951. 

Data  on  distribution  of  operating  expenses  which 
cover  management  and  labor,  physical  plant,  oflBce 
and  records,  and  general  expenses.  Soybeans  are 
considered  part  of  grains  stored.     1949-^50. 
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Paarlberg,  Don.  prices  of  soybeans  and  soybean 
PRODUCTS.  Ind.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  538,  47  pp. 
Sept.  1949. 

Material  deals  with  trend,  seasonal  variation, 
geographic  differentials,  marketing  margins,  factors 
which  affect  annual  prices  for  soybeans,  soybean 
meal,  and  soybean  oil.  1920-1950.  Appendix 
contains  numerous  tables  concerning  percentage 
variation  of  soybean  oil  prices  and  various  other 
factors  mentioned  above. 

Phillips,  T.  D.  grain  storage  and  marketing 
FACILITIES  IN  MISSISSIPPI.  Miss.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui. 
538,  46  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1955. 

Contains  CCC  storage  rates  and  estimates  of 
average  annual  fixed  storage  costs  by  size  of 
facility.     1954. 

SaBIN,  a.  R.  MARKETING  CHANNELS  AND  MARGINS  FOR 
SOYBEANS  AND  SOYBEAN  PRODUCTS  IN  ILLINOIS,   Crop 

vears  1947  and  1948.     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ..  24  pp., 

illus.     Oct.  1950. 

Data  on  marketing  channels  for  soybeans,  move- 
ment, country  elevator  operations,  and  processing 
of  soybeans,  covering  costs  of  acquisition,  methods 
of  processing,  and  processor  margins. 

SpILSBURY,  C.  C.  PROCESSING  COSTS  OF  SOYBEAN  OIL 
MILLS,    1951-52   AND   1952-53.      U.   S.   Agr.   Mktg.   ScrV. 

15  pp.     May  1954.     (Mimeo.) 

Processing  costs  are  compared  by  type  of  process- 
ing and  by  seasons.  Total  processing  costs  include 
acquisition,  current  operating,  fixed  and  general, 
sales  and  package  costs. 

PEANUTS 

Agnew,  D.  B.,  and  Jackson,  D.     storage  in  market- 
ing farmers'  stock  PEANUTS.     U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg. 
Serv.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  88,  55  pp.,  illus.     Apr.  1955. 
Storage  facilities  and  practices,  costs  of  handling 
and  storing  peanuts,  losses  in  storing  and  handling 
at  first  buyer  in  southeastern  and  southwestern 
United     States.     Costs    cover    both     fixed     and 
variable. 

MoDER,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  and  Penny,  N.  M.  industrial 
engineering  and  economic  studies  of  peanut 
marketing.  Ga.  Eng.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  286,  illus. 
Dec.  1954.  (In  cooperation  with  Ga.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.) 

Appendix  contains  tables  on  prices  of  Spanish 
and  Runner  peanuts.  Labor  costs,  manufacturing 
costs  of  different  sized  plants,  depreciation,  in- 
surance, etc. 

Penny,  N.  M.     economic  aspects  of  peanut  mar- 
keting.    Ga.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  273,  Illus.     July 
1952. 

Describes  supply,  prices,  value,  and  utilization 
of  peanuts,  methods  and  practices,  receiving,  shell- 
ing plant  capacity,  milling  turnout,  and  costs  of 
shelling  plants.  Discusses  distance  peanuts  are 
hauled  to  market,  grade  factors,  and  damage. 
Gives  capacity  of  58  peanut  shelling  plants,  1911- 
1947,  and  investment  costs  of  6  shelling  plants  in 
1947.  Covers  also  average  fixed  cost  per  ton  for 
interest,  depreciation,  taxes,  salaries,  insurance, 
other  labor  costs  in  picking,  storing,  and  shelling 
in  1947. 

SUGAR 

Campbell,  J.  R.,  and  Efferson,  J.  N.     costs  and 

returns  of  operating  raw  sugar  mills  in  LOUI- 
SIANA, 1953  crop  year.  La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Cir. 
173,  56  pp.,  illus.     Feb.  1955. 

Cost  and  returns  per  ton  of  cane  ground,  per 
mill.  Volume  of  sugar  manufactured  as  related 
to  cane  ground,  per  mill  and  per  ton  to  costs  and 
returns. 
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208.  Campbell,  J.  R.     costs  .^nd  retuhns  of  operating 

RAW    SUGAR    MILLS    IN    LOUISIANA,    1954    CROP    TEAR. 

La.  Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Cir.  189,  26  pp.,  illus.  June  1956. 
Costs  include  general  overhead,  procurement  of 
cane,  manufacture  of  sugar,  selling  and  interest, 
net  costs  of  raw  sugar,  operating  expenses,  net 
operating  income,  and  net  income.  Data  for  1952 
and  1953  given  for  comparative  purposes. 

209.  Campbell,  J.  R.     man-hours,  returns,  costs,  and 

PROFITS    OF    RAW    SUGAR    MILLS    IN    LOUISIANA,     1952, 

1953,  and  1954.  La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Cir.  197,  20'  pp., 
illus.  Nov.  1956.  (In  cooperation  with  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv.) 

Income  from  raw  sugar  sales,  molasses,  and 
bagasse  sales  and  various  costs  that  enter  into  the 
production  of  sugar.  Cane  acquisition  and  mill 
costs.     Man  labor  costs  per  mill  by  operations. 

210.  DuRKiN,  M.  P.,  and  Clagxte,  E.    case  study  data 

ON   productivity  and   factory  performance  .  .  . 

beet  SUGAR  REFINING.     U.  S.  Dept.  Labor,  BLS, 

Rpt.  6,  84  pp.,  illus.     Feb.  1953. 

Comparison  between  plants  on  operation,  proc- 
esses, and  man-hour  requirements.  Beets  sliced, 
sugar  in  beets,  tons  of  sugar  produced,  tons  of  pulp 
produced,  tons  of  molasses,  employees  by  occupa- 
tion, hourly  rates  for  employees,  and  fringe  payroll 
benefits  for  employees. 

211.  Efferson,  J.  N.,  and  Cobb,  M.     financial  results 

OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  RAW  SUGAR  MILLS  IN  LOUISIANA, 

1937  TO  1949    La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  457,  34  pp., 
illus.     June  1951. 

Average  volume  of  cane  ground  and  raw  sugar 
manufactured,  average  net  returns  from  raw  sugar 
production,  costs  and  returns  per  ton  of  cane 
ground  by  sugar  mills,  costs  and  returns  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar  manufactured,  1937-49. 

212.  Jackson,  D.,  DeLoach,  D.  B.,  and  Kinzhuber,  R.  J. 

MARKETING   SUGAR   BEETS.       U.    S.    AgT.    Mktg.    ScrT. 

Bul.  137,  31  pp.,  illus.     Nov.  1956. 

Contains  data  on  processor's  payments  to 
growers  for  beets  in  the  western  area  for  1955. 
Quantities  of  beet  sugar  delivered  in  various  States 
expressed  as  percentages  of  total  sugar  deliveries, 
1954.  Returns  on  sales  of  beet  sugar,  and  com- 
parison with  raw  and  refined  sugar  prices.  Divi- 
sion of  net  returns  between  sugar  beet  growers 
and  Drocessors. 

tl3.      POATS,  F.  J.       MARKETING  LIQUID  SUGAR.       U.  S.   Prod. 

and  Mktg.  Adm.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  52,  76  pp.,  illus. 
June  1953. 

Production,  distribution,  use,  freight  rates,  and 
'  potential  markets  for  liquid  sugar.     Amount  of 

liquid  sugar  used  by  each  type  of  market  1949- 
1952. 

214.  Rauchschwalbb,  Otto.     grower's  share  and  uab- 

KETiNG  MARGINS  FOR  SUGAR. U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Com- 
modity Stab.  Serv.,  Sugar  Report  57,  Jan.  1957. 

Study  of  processing,  refining,  distributing,  costs 
and  margins  for  cane  and  beet  sugar.     1937-1955. 

215.  Turner,  J.   T.     mapketing  of  sugar.     Ind.   Univ. 

School  of  Business,  Study  38,  302  pp.,  illus.     Dec. 
1954. 
Discusses  sugar  deliveries  by  types  of  product. 

Eroposed  marketing  quotas,  warehouse  storage  and 
andling  rates,  refined  and  raw  sugar  price  struc- 
ture. Sugar  Act  payments,  beet  sugar  market  ^and 
sugar  contracts. 

216.  Wilson,  E.  B.     this  is  liquid  sugar.     Refined  Syrups 

and  Sugar,  Inc.,  New  York.     205  pp.,  illus.     1955. 
Data   on    distribution    of   bquid    sugar,    liquid 
sugar  systems,  Uquid  sugar  pricing,  cane  refineriea 
spreads,  and  the  United  States  Sugar  Act. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

ASSEMBLING  AND  TRANSPORTING 

217.  Breakiron,  p.  L.  and  Hoecker,  R.  W.     a  coopera- 

tive STUDY  OF  PACKING,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  RE- 
FRIGERATION COSTS  OF  BUSHEL  BASKETS  AND  WIRE- 
BOUND     BOXES     FOR    TRANSPORTATION     OF     PEACHES. 

U.  S.  Prod.  &  Mktg.  Admin.  22  pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1950. 
Deals  with  loading  patterns  in  railroad  cars  to 
minimize  container  breakage.  Presents  the  cost 
of  shipping  peaches  by  rail  for  bushel  baskets  and 
wirebound  boxes.  Shipments  were  from  Inman, 
S.  C.  and  Macon,  Ga.  to  New  York  City,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  Chicago,  111.,  from  June  to  August 
of  1948. 

218.  Hall,  C.  R.     marketing  new  mexico  vegetables. 

N.   Mex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Press  Bul.   1075,  26  pp., 

illus.     Dec.  1952. 

Describes  methods  of  marketing  used  by  New 
Mexico  vegetable  growers  for  each  commodity, 
and  the  marketing  charges  incurred  by  growers  for 
onions,  tomatoes,  cantaloupes,  and  lettuce.  Gives 
the  opinion  of  New  Mexico  fresh  produce  handlers 
on  selling  New  Mexico  produce  locally.  This 
study  began  in  1950. 

219.  Hoecker,  R.  W.  and  Waldo,  R.  K.     post-war  air- 

transport COSTS  and  markets  for  lettuce.    Rand 

McNally  &  Co.,  35  pp.,  illus.     July  1944  (U.  S.  Bur. 

Agr.   Econ.   and   Edward  S.   Evans  Transportation 

Res.,  cooperating). 

Estimates  potential  costs  for  shipping  lettuce  by 
air  from  California  to  Detroit,  Mich.  Several  test 
flights  were  made  in  June  1944  to  determine  the 
acceptability  and  possible  price  differential  for  air 
freighted  lettuce. 

220.  Langford,  W.  B.  and  Neal,  J.  D.     some  aspects  of 

the  problem  of  transporting  fresh  vegetables 
from  TEXAS.  Tex.  Engin.  Expt.  Sta.  Bul.  118,  62 
pp.,  illus.     June  1950. 

E.xplores  the  contention  that  rail  shipping  rates 
from  Texas  points  are  inequitable  with  those  of 
other  shipping  points.  Compares  rail  rates  and 
mileage  from  Harhngen,  Tex.  with  Salinas,  Calif., 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Grants,  N.  Mex.,  for  carrots, 
cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  potatoes,  and 
mixed  vegetables  shipped  to  various  major  cities. 
Data  are  for  1949.  Outlines  a  proposed  rate 
structure. 

221.  LiMMER,    EZEKIEL.      RAILROAD   AND   TRUCK    RATES   AND 

MOVEMENTS   OF  FRESH  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  FROM 

FLORIDA.     U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  AMS  53,  27  pp., 

illus.     June  1955. 

Discusses  rail  and  truck  rates  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables shipped  from  Florida.  Shows  for  8  Florida 
commodities  shipped  to  17  major  cities  by  rail  and 
truck;  the  rates,  refrigeration,  and  cartage  per  100 
pounds;  unloads;  mileage;  usual  refrigeration 
method  and  rate,  and  freight  weight  per  rail  car: 
and  intercity  cartage  costs  by  container  ana 
hundredweight.  Data  are  for  1952.  The  com- 
modities are  snap  beans,  cabbage,  celery,  green 
corn,  grapefruit,  oranges,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes. 

222.  Masters,  B.  M.,  Winter,  J.  C.  and  Rosanoff,  B.  P. 

POTENTIAL    SAVINGS    BY    SHIPPING    CAULIFLOWER    IN 

DOUBLE  LAYER  PACKS.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  Mktg. 
Res.  Rpt.  78,  16  pp.,  illus.  March  1955  (in  coopera- 
tion with  Western  Growers  Assoc.) 

Compares  the  per  head  costs  for  shipping  cauli- 
flower in  single  and  double  layer  packed  crate* 
from  Santa  Maria,  Calif,  to  New  York  City  in 
1953.  Shows  per  crate  costs  for  refrigeration, 
freight,  packing,  and  containers  for  cauliflower 
from  1942  to  1952. 
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223.  Samxtels,  J.  K.  and  Hamilton,  H.  G.     costs  and 

METHODS  OF  OPERATION  OF  DEALERS  SUPPLYING  CAN- 
KERS WITH  CITRUS  FRUrr,   1944-^5  SEASON.       Fla.  AgT. 

Kxpt.  Sta.  Spec.  Rpt.,   18  pp.     Dec.   1946   (U.  S. 
Farm  Credit  Admin,  cooperating). 

A  study  of  Florida  citrus  fruit  dealers  who  pur- 
chase from  growers  or  packinghouses  and  sell  to 
canners.  Shows  average  gross  and  net  margins 
and  expenses  per  dealer  and  per  box  by  type  of 
fruit.  Costa  per  box  for  picking  and  hauling 
grapefruit  and  oranges  are  shown  for  purchase  and 
contract  arrangements.  Reports  kind  and  invest- 
ment of  equipment  by  dealers. 

224.  Seltzer,  R.  E.     bulk-handunq  compared  with  the 

use  of  field  boxes  in  the  harvesting  of  desert 
grapefrctt.  Ariz.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rpt.  89,  10  pp.. 
illus.     March  1949. 

Describes  advantages  of  bulk  handling  over  the 
field  box  method  of  handling  and  shows  the  ap- 
proximate savings  to  a  packinghouse  using  the 
bulk  method.  Gives  picking  and  hauhng  costs 
per  box  for  the  1943-44,  1944-45,  and  1945-46 
seasons  using  the  field  box  system  and  for  1946-47 
and  1947-48  seasons  using  the  bulk  handling  sys- 
tems. Grajjefruit  packinghouses  were  in  Yuma, 
•Ariz. 

225.  Snitzler,    J.    R.     movements,    freight   rates,    and 

PRICES     OF     POTATOES;     RECENT     TRENDS     FOR     NINE 

MAJOR  MARKETS.     U.  S.  Agr.   Mktg.  Scrv.  62  pp., 

Ulus.     Nov.  1953. 

Contains  index  numbers  of  rail  freight  rates  for 
potatoes  and  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of 
potatoes  for  nine  major  markets  separately.  Com- 
pares the.se  indexes  for  the  nine  markets  combined. 
Period  covered  is  1946-53.     Base  period  is  1947-49. 

226.  Spurlock,   A.   H.  '  costs  of  picking  and  hauling 

FLORIDA    CITRUS    FRUITS    1954-55    SE.\SON.       Fla.    Agr. 

E.xpt.  Sta.,  Agr.   Econ.   Mimeo.  Rpt.  56-6,   17  pp. 

Jan.  1956. 

Costs  of  handUug  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  tan- 
gerines from  the  tree  to  the  packinghouse  or  proces- 
sing plant  are  summarized  for  37  firms  by  tj'pe  of 
fruit.  Separate  costs  are  itemized  on  a  per  box 
basis.  Earlier  reports  with  the  same  title  cover 
similar  material.  Bv  seasons  these  are:  1951-52 
Mimeo.  Rpt.  53-2;  1952-53  Miraeo.  Rpt.  54-13; 
1953-54  Mimeo.  Rpt.  55-5. 

227.  VoEGEL,  L.  U.,  White,  E.  F.,  M.\sters,  B.  and  Break- 

iron,  P.  L.  PACKING  AND  SHIPPING  LETTUCE  IN 
FIBERBOARD  CARTONS  AND  WOODEN  CRATES,  A  COM- 
PARISON. U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt. 
86,  30  pp.,  illus.     April  1955. 

Describes  harvesting  and  packing  methods  used 
when  handling  iced  wooden  crates  and  vacuum 
cooled  cartons  for  lettuce.  Compares  harvesting, 
packing,  and  administrative  costs;  and  shows  pack- 
ing and  shipping  charges  from  El  Centro  and 
Salinas,  Calif.,  to  New  York  City  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  method  of  pack,  1952  season. 

228.  Winter,   J.    D.,   Ntlund,   R.   E.    Cox,   R.    W.    and 

VaNDEMARK,   J.    S.      MARKETING  FRESH   SWEET  CORN 

IN  THE  MIDWEST.  Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  427, 
28  pp.,  illus.  June  1954.  (North  Central  Reg. 
Pub.  No.  45). 

Test  marketings  of  precooled  and  non-precooled 
in-husk  and  prepackaged  precooled  husked  fresh 
sweet  corn  from  the  1950,  1951  and  1952  crops 
were  conducted  to  determine  the  value  of  such 
practices.  Attention  is  given  to  handling  and 
seUing  costs  and  net  retail  margins  with  com- 
parisons by  type  of  handhng  method.  The  study 
was  conducted  in  Minnesota  and  Indiana. 

PACKING  AND  PACKAGING 

229.  Bebe,  R.  L.  and  Cravens,  M.  E.     labor  and  ma- 

terial COSTS  AND  MACHINERY  INVESTMENT  IN  APPLE 


GRADING    AND    PACKING,     30    OHIO    APPLE    GROWERS, 

1954-1955  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  256, 
19  pp.     Aug.  1955. 

Shows  costs  of  packing  apples  in  bushel  and 

prepackaged  units  by  30  Ohio  growers  from  the 

1954  crop. 

230.  Carlson,  E.  W.  and  Stokes,  D.  R.     prepackaging 

APPLES  AT  POINT  OF  PRODUCTION.      U.  S.  Dept.  AgT. 

Inform.  Bui.  29,  52  pp.,  iUus.     Jan.   1951   (Wash. 

State  Apple  Adver.  Comm.  and  U.  S.  Prod.  &  Mktg. 

Admin,  cooperating). 

Examines  tested  methods  used  for  prepackaging 
apples  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  the  1949  and 
1950  seasons.  Reports  on  the  sales  and  accepta- 
bility of  these  in  various  cities.  Compares  the 
costs  for  bagging  apples  by  five  methods  in  3-  and 
4-pound  film  bags.  Shows  sales,  retailers'  costs, 
and  margin  for  prepackaged  and  bulk  apples  sola 
in  selected  stores  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Los 
.\ngeles  in  Februan.'-.'Vpril  of  1950. 

231.  Capel,  G.  L.,  Coryell,  J.  and  Samuels,  J.  K.     analy- 

sis OF  PACKINGHOUSE  COSTS  FOR  31  SOUTHERN  CALI- 
FORNIA    CITRUS     ASSOCIATIONS,     1946-47     AND     1947-48 

SEASONS.     U.   S.   Farm   Credit   Admin.   Spec.   Rpt. 

214,  21  pp.,  iOus.     Aug.  1950. 

Determines  the  cost  per  box  for  oranges  by 
method  of  handling  and  itemizes  costs  of  labor, 
administrative  and  other  packinghouse  expenses. 
Analyzes  costs  by  size  of  operation  and  functions. 

232.  Capel,  G.  L.  and  Preston,  H.  J.     cost  of  prepack- 

aging POTATOES  IN  MAINE,  MICHIGAN,  AND  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Admin.  Misc.  Rpt.  163, 
21  pp.,  illus.     March  1952. 

Shows  the  cost  of  packing  potatoes  in  various 
size  containers  for  grower-packers  and  centralized 
packers  in  the  1950-51  season.  Volume  of  pack, 
value  of  equipment  and  labor  requirements  are 
shown  for  the  19  packers  studied. 

233.  Carlson,  E.  W.,  Hunter,  D.  L.,  Duerden,  R.  S.,  and 

Herrick,  J.  F.  apple  handling  methods  and 
equipment  in  pacific  northwest  packing  and 
STORAGE  HOUSES.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt. 
49,  302  pp.,  illus.  June  1953.  (Contract  with 
Wash.  State  Apple  Comm.) 

A  guide  manual  for  operators  of  apple  or  other 
fruit  packing  and  storage  houses.  Outlines  various 
materials  handling  methods  by  types  of  equipment 
used  giving  the  machine  and  labor  requirements. 
Shows  comparative  costs  for  production  labor  and 
equipment  by  type  of  handling  method.  The 
study  was  made  in  32  Washington  State  apple 
packing  and  storage  plants  in  1952.  Shows  cost 
of  ownership  and  operation  of  facilities  and  equip)- 
ment  per  year  and  per  hour  of  use. 

234.  Davis,  G.  B.  and  M.uitin,  L.  C.     packaging  late 

CROP  POTATOES  AT  SHIPPING  POINT  AND  AT  TERMINAL 

MARKET.  Oreg.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  527,  19  pp., 
illus.  Oct.  1952  (U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  cooperating). 
Compares  costs  and  quality  of  product  for  pack- 
aging potatoes  in  10-pound  mesh  bags  at  either 
the  shipping  point  or  at  the  terminal  market.  A 
test  of  13  shipments  from  Klamath  County, 
Oregon  was  sent  to  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
markets,  Calif.,  in  the  1950-51  season. 

235.  FUGETT,  K.  A.       factors  AFFECnNO  COSTS  of  MARKET- 

ING   GREEN    WRAP    TOMATOES    IN    TEXAS.       TeX.    Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Prog.  Rpt.  1127,  4  pp.     July  1948. 

Reports  in  detail  the  average  cost  per  lug  for 
packing  405  carloads  of  green  wTap  tomatoes  from 
12  packinghouses  during  the  spring  season  of  1947. 
Gives  a  breakdown  of  gross  receipts  and  the  re- 
turns to  the  grower. 

236.  Hamilton,  H.  G.  and  Samuels,  J.  K.     cost  of  hand- 

LINa  FLORIDA  CITRUS  FRUIT  IN  PROCESSED  AND  FRESH 
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FORM  1944-45  SEASON.  Fla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Spec. 
Rpt.  19  pp.  Oct.  1946  (U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Admin, 
cooperating). 

Shows  the  cost  of:  processing  and  selling  citrus 

juices,   and  packing   and   selling   fresh   citrus  by 

type  of  firm,  type  of  fruit,  and  type  of  container; 

and  picking  and  hauling  citrus  to  the  packinghouse 

cannery  by  type  of  fruit. 

237.  Harris,  R.  G.  and  Lee,  W.  A.     effects  of  methods 

OF  PACKAGING  APPLES  ON  COSTS  AND  RETURNS  TO 
PENNSYLVANIA  GROWERS,  1954  Pa.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Prog.  Rpt.  141,  6  pp.,  illue.     Oct.  1955. 

Observations  from  packers  in  Pennsylvania  from 
September  1954  to  January  1955  show  the  cost  of 
packing  apples,  in  five  types  of  wholesale  con- 
tainers and  in  three  types  of  consumer  units  using 
various  packaging  methods  and  equipment. 

238.  Lee,  W.  A.  and  Carroll,  W.  M.     effects  of  methods 

OF  PACKAGING  APPLES  ON  RETURNS  TO  PENNSYLVANIA 

GROWERS,  1953.  Pa.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Jour.  Series 
1938,  62  pp.,  illus.  undated  (U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv. 
cooperating). 

Compares  labor  packing  costs  and  material  costs 
for  packing  apples  in  northwest  wrap  and  count 
boxes  with  ring-faced  bushel  baskets  for  12  pack- 
ers in  Franklin  Countj',  Pa.,  for  the  1953  packing 
season.  Also  gives  costs  for  apples  packed  in  less 
popular  containers,  for  apples  processed  and  for 
cider.  Reports  returns  received  at  the  packing- 
house door  for  the  various  packing  methods. 

239.  LiBEAU,   C.  P.  and  Bird,  K.   M.     an  analysis  of 

POTATO  PACKING  COSTS   IN    IDAHO,    1950-1951    SEASONS. 

Idaho  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  208,  20  pp.  Apr.  1954. 
Shows  labor  requirements  and  costs  for  contain- 
ers, hauhng,  packing,  and  overhead  for  Idaho 
potato  packing  firms.  Compares  contract  labor 
and  hourly  labor,  and  the  effect  on  packing  costs 
for  handling  potatoes  in  bulk  or  rough  graded 
from  the  grower. 

240.  Peters,  C.  W.    costs  of  marketing  Carolina  peaches 

IN  1954.     U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  103, 

22  pp.,  illus.     Aug.  1955. 

Shows  the  cost  of  packing  peaches  in  14  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  packinghouses  in 
July  1954.  Packs  in  one  bushel  and  ^  bushel  tub 
baskets  are  compared.  Transportation,  handling 
and  selling  costs  are  given  from  packinghouse  to 
initial  point  of  delivery  at  the  receiving  market. 

241.  Powell,    J.    V.    the    cost   of    packing    Colorado 

peaches.     West.  Colo.  Hort.  Soc.  Proc,  17th  Ann. 

Conv.     Dec.  14-15,  1956,  pp.  69-73.     1957. 

Shows  costs  for  labor,  overhead  and  materials 
for  packing  peaches  in  Mesa  County,  Colorado 
during  Aug.  1956.  The  study  from  which  this 
article  is  based  will  be  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Agr. 
Mktg.  Serv. 

242.  Perry,  A.     commercial  w.a.shing  of  potatoes.  Maine 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  509,  19  pp.,  illus.     Jan.  1953. 
Explores   consumer   acceptance   of   washed   po- 
tatoes   marketed    under    commercial    conditions. 
Estimates   cost   for   w'ashiiig    and    drying    Maine 
potatoes  in  the  1951-52  season. 

243.  Rasmussen,  M.  P.,  S.mith,  Ora  and  Johnson,  J.  R. 

an  economic  study  of  ret.ul  marketing  of  pota- 
toes graded  by  specific  gravity.     N.  Y.  (Cornell) 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  841,  23  pp.     Sept.  1952. 
An   experiment  in   selhng   potatoes  graded   by 
specific  gravity  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  1951-52 
season.     Estimates  costs  of  separating  potatoes  by 
the  specific  gravity  process. 

244.  Shaffer,  P.  F.  and  Anderson,  D.  L.     some  compara- 

tive methods  of  packaging  pot.\toes  and  onions 
at  the  point  of  distribution.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg. 
Serv.  12,  14  pp.,  illus.     Jan.  1955. 


Compares  6  methods  in  the  retail  store  and  two 
methods  at  the  central  warehouse  for  packaging 
consumer  units.  Shows  costs  of  packaging  pota- 
toes in  10  pound  bags  for  each  method. 

245.  Sorensen,  H.  B.,  Mayes,  H.  M.  and  Baker,  C.  K. 

cost  of  handling  TEXAS  CITRUS,  FRESH  AND  PROC- 
ESSED, 1950-51  SEASON.  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Prog. 
Rpt.  1485,  13  pp.     Aug.  1952. 

Costs  of  operations  in  12  packinghouses  and  8 
canneries  for  handling  oranges  and  grapefruit  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas.  Cost 
figures  reflect  the  effect  of  a  disastrous  freeze  which 
occurred  in  the  1950-51  marketing  season. 

246.  Sorensen,  H.  B.     packing  east  texas  tomatoes  for 

SHIPMENT,   1952.     Tex.   Agr.   Expt.   Sta.   Prog.   Rpt. 

1530,  4  pp.     Jan.  1953. 

Reports  on  volume  of  shipments,  types  of  con- 
tainers, and  use  of  labor  for  East  Texas  tomato 
shippers.  Itemizes  average  cost  per  lug  in  ship- 
ping and  marketing  East  Texas  tomatoes  at  New 
Vork  City  auction  for  1951. 

247.  Sorensen,  H.  B.  and  Hudson,  A.  C.    some  problems 

OF  TEXAS  TOM.\TO  REPACKERS.   Tcx.  AgT.  Expt.  Sta. 

Prog.  Rpt.  1881,  6  pp.     July  1956. 

\  study  of  repack  operations  for  green  wrap 
tomatoes  was  made  in  Dallas,  San  Antonio,  Hous- 
ton and  Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  from  1950 
through  1953.  Shows  repacking  labor  cost  by 
type  of  employee  in  a  typical  Texas  repack  opera- 
tion for  each  of  the  four  years.  Also  gives  total 
cost  per  pound  of  handling  repack  tomatoes. 

248.  Spurlock,  A.  H.     costs  of  packing  tomatoes,  f.  o.  b. 

PRICES,   AND  RETURNS  TO  GROWERS,   BY   CONTAINERS. 

Fla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  Series  52-11,  20  pp., 

illus.     Oct.  1952. 

Determines  from  16  packinghouses  the  costs 
and  labor  requirements  for  packing  Florida  green 
wrap  tomatoes  in  various  containers  for  the 
1950-51  season.  Shows  prices  and  returns  to  one 
firm  by  type  of  container  for  the  1949-50  season. 

249.  Tennant,  J.  L.,  Hamilton,  H.  G.,  Sorenson,  H.  B., 

Baker,  C.  K.  and  Samuels,  J.  K.  cost  of  hand- 
lino  FLORIDA  AND  TEXAS  CITRUS  FRUITS  IN  FRESH 
AND     PROCESSED     FORM,      1950-51.       Fla.      Agr.      Expt. 

Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  Series  52-5,  59  pp.  June  1952  (Tex. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  and  U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Admin,  co- 
operating). 

Earlier  annual  reports  of  the  same  title  cover 
the  seasons  1946-47  through  1949-50.  The  "Cost 
of  Handling  Texas  Citrus,  Fresh  and  Processed, 
1946-47"  season  appears  in  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bui.  709,  23  pp.,  illus.  June  1949.  See  Thor  and 
Spurlock  below  for  complete  annotation. 

250.  Thor,   Eric;  Spurlock,  A.   H.;  Hamilton,  H.  G.; 

Baker,  C.  K.  and  Samuels,  J.  K.  cost  of  hand- 
ling FLORIDA  citrus  FRUIT  IN  P'RESH  AND  PROCESSED 

form,    1952-53.     Fla.    Agr.    Expt.    Sta.    Agr.    Econ. 

Mimeo.  Rpt.  54-14,  35  pp.,  illus.     May  1954  (U.  S. 

Farmer  Coop.  Serv.  cooperating). 

Florida  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Agr. 
Econ.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  54-5  with  this  same  title  gives 
data  for  1951-52  season.  See  Thor  and  Spurlock 
below  for  complete  annotation. 

251.  Thor,  Eric  and  Spurlock,  A.  H.     cost  of  packing 

AND  selling  FLORIDA  FRESH   CITRUS  FRUITS,   1^54-55. 

Fla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  .'Vgr.  Econ.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  56-5, 

24  pp.,  illus.     Jan.  1956. 

Another  report  with  the  above  same  title, 
(Mimeo.  Rpt.  55-4)  covers  the  1953-54  season. 
Reports  included  in  the  last  three  citations  give 
packing  and  seUing  costs  on  the  basis  of  a  13/5 
bushel  box  or  equivalent  for  fresh  oranges,  grape- 
fruit and  tangerines.  Reports  included  under  Ten- 
nant, et.  al.  and  Thor,  Spurlock,  et.  al.     Also  gives 
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processing,  warehousing  and  selling  costs  for  canned 
ciirus  juices,  citrus  sections,  and  frozen  orange 
concentrate. 

PROCESSING 

252.  Kacfman,  V.  F.     costs  and  methods  for  pie-stock 

APPLES.  Food  Eugineering,  23:12:97-105.  Dec.  1951. 
Comparative  data  covering  various  ways  of 
preparing  western  apples  for  vise  by  eastern  proc- 
essors include  plant  investment,  labor  and  proces- 
sing costs.  Processing  flow  sheets  are  shown  for 
each  method.  Processing  methods  compared  are: 
Kiln  dried,  vacuum  dried,  dehydrocanned,  canned, 
dehydrofrozen,  frozen — with  varying  amounts  of 
sugar,  and  apple  slices.  Material  was  collected  by 
Western  Reg.  Res.  Lab.,  U.  S.  Bur.  .\gr.  and 
Industrial  Chemistry  during  the  j-ears  1948  and 
1949. 

253.  Mueller,  R.  W.,  Kline,  G.  E.  and  Trout,  J.  J.     do 

YOU  REALLY  MAKE  MONEY  ON  FROZEN  FOODS?  Progres- 
sive Grocer,  pp.  50-56.     April  1955. 

A  study  was  made  by  Progressive  Grocer  maga- 
zine of  Food  Town  Supermarkets  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  in  April-July  1954.  Discusses  the  import- 
ance and  profitability  of  frozen  foods  sold  at  retail. 
Shows  the  percent  retail  margin  for  frozen  vege- 
tables, fruit  juices,  and  fruits.  Also  gives  similar 
information  on  other  frozen  foods. 

254.  National  Restaur.\nt  Associ.\tion.     white   pota- 

toes:   A    STUDY    OF    the    .\CTU.\L    COST    OF    PEELED 

pot.\toes.     Nat.  Rest.  Assoc,  Food  &  Equip.  Res. 

Dept.  Tech.  Bui.  101,  4  pp.     May  1953. 

Shows  labor  cost  and  shrinkage  for  peehng  dif- 
ferent size  potatoes  by  the  abrasive  peehng  method. 
Shows  the  costs  for  hand  peeling  potatoes.  The 
School  of  Restaurant  and  Hotel  Management  at 
Michigan  State  College  cooperated. 

255.  Peters,  C.  W.     price  spre.\ds  in  the  marketing  of 

canned  \sd  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  the 
Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.  87:6-16,  illus.     Aug.  1950. 

Reports  marketing  margins  from  processor  to 
retailer  for  selected  commodities  of  frozen  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  22  cities  for  the 
1949-50  season.  The  commodities  covered  are: 
canned:  cUngstone  peaches,  freestone  peaches, 
Bartlett  jjears,  green  beans,  sweet  corn,  green  peas, 
and  tomatoes;  frozen:  peaches,  strawberries,  baby 
Uma  beans,  and  green  peas. 

256.  Peters,   C.   W.     costs  of  processing  canned  and 

FBOZEN    FRUITS    .\ND    VEGETABLES.      The    Mktg.    and 

Transportation   Situation,    U.    S.    Bur.    Agr.    Econ. 

96:6-17,  illus.     May  1951. 

Shows  the  processor's  costs  and  margins  for  se- 
lected commodities  of  the  national  pack  for  1948 
and  1949  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  f.  o.  b. 
cannery  price.  Commodities  covered  are:  canned: 
clingstone  peaches,  freestone  peaches,  Bartlett 
pears,  green  beans,  sweet  corn,  green  peas,  and  to- 
matoes; frozen:  peaches,  strawberries,  baby  lima 
beans,  and  green  peas.  Reports  the  marketing 
margins  from  the  itemized  processor's  costs  to  re- 
tail for  all  commodities  during  the  1949-50  season. 

257.  Sptjrlock,  A.  H.;  Hamilton,  H.  G.;  Rust,  I.  W.  and 

Samuels,  J.  K.     costs  of  processing,  warehousing 

AND     selling     FLORIDA     CITRUS     PRODUCTS,      19.54-55 

SEASON.     Fla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  Mimeo. 

Rpt.  56-11,  12  pp.,  illus.     June  1956  (U.  S.  Farmer 

Coop.  Serv.  cooperating). 

Gives  a  breakdown  of  costs  to  the  Florida  pro- 
cessor for  canned  citrus  juices,  citrus  sections  and 
frozen  orange  concentrate.  Major  cost  categories 
covered  include  direct  labor,  indirect  labor,  ware- 


houseing  and  shipping  labor,  materials,  administra- 
tive and  selling,  and  other  manufacturing  costs. 
Comparable  costs  are  given  for  the  9  seasons 
1946-47  through  1954-55. 

Data  for  the  1953-54  season,  Mimeo.  Rpt.  55-10, 
is  reported  under  this  same  title.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  series  of  earlier  citrus  cost  studies 
reported  under  the  title  of  "Cost  of  Handling 
Florida  Citrus  Fruit  in  Fresh  and  Processed  Form.' 
(See  Thor,  Spurlock,  et.  al.  in  the  Packing  and 
Packaging  Section.) 

258.     United  States  84th  Congress,  1st  Session,     price 

SPREADS  IN  the  CANNING  INDUSTRY:  STAFF  STUDY  OF 
income,  COSTS,  .\ND  PROFITS  IN  THE  CANNING  INDUS- 
TRY FISCAL  YEAR  1954-5.7.  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Off. 
69090,  8  pp.     Nov.  7,  1955. 

Reports  canners  costs  of  packing  and  selling 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Gives  gross  margins  and 
shows  profits  after  taxes  in  the  U.  S.  for  1954-55 
season  and  some  comparisons  with  1950-51.  Re- 
ports gross  margins  for  canners  and  from  canners 
to  consumers  in  1955.  Gives  margins  for  retail 
chainstores  1950  and  1955.  Specific  commodities 
discussed  include  canned  green  beans,  tomatoes, 
corn,  peas,  peaches,  apricots,  and  Bartlett  pears. 

WHOLESALING  AND  RETAILING 

259      .\nderson,  D.  L.,  Wood,  C.  B.,  and  Gaylord,  F.  C. 

APPLE  marketing  METHODS  AND  MARGINS  IN  INDI.\NA. 

Purdue  Univ.  Prelim.  Rpt.,  41  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1950 

(U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  cooperating). 

Determines  wholesale  and  retail  margins  for 
apples  sold  in  Indianapolis  between  Dec.  1949  and 
April  1950.  Margins  are  shown  by  apple  variety, 
grade,  size,  type  of  container  and  place  of  origin; 
specifically  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Washington 
State.  This  report  also  surveys  channels  and 
methods  used  in  marketing  Indiana  grown  apples 
in  the  1949-50  crop  year.  A  short  summary  of 
the  margin  phase  may  be  found  in  North  Central 
Regional  Pub.  29:73-75,  June  1952. 

260.  Badger,  H.  T.     retail  margins  for  selected  fresh 

fruits  and  vegetables  in  pittsburgh,  pa.,  july 
1950-jANUARY  1951.  U.  S.  BuT.  Agr.  Econ.,  41  pp., 
iUus.     Sept.  1953. 

Shows  the  gross  retail  margin  by  months  and 
origin  for  apples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons, 
peaches,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
onions,  carrots,  and  cabbage  sold  in  20  Pittsburgh 
retail  stores.  Gives  volume  of  sales,  seasonal  pat- 
tern, and  amount  of  wasteand  spoilage  for  each 
commodity. 

Earlier  reports  for  marketing  charges  and  mar- 
gins of  fruits  and  vegetables  sold  in  Pittsburgh  and 
Cleveland  are  listed  below.  The  data  for  Cleve- 
land were  collected  by  the  Market  Research  Corpo- 
ration of  America,  formerly  the  Industrial  Surveys 
Company,  Inc. 

Reports  for  individual  commodities  sold  in 
Pittsburgh: 

261.  Badger,  H.  T.     marketing  charges  for  head  let- 

tuce SOLD  IN  PITTSBURGH,  DECEMBER  iy49-JUNE   1950. 

U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  4,  26  pp., 
illus.     Apr.  1952. 

262.  Bitting,    H.    W.    and   Badger,    H.    T.     marketing 

charges  FOR  APPLES  SOLD  IN  PITTSBURGH,  DECEMBER 

I949-MAY  1950.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  47, 
27  pp.,  illus.     June  1951. 

263.  Garrott,  W.  N.     marketing  charges  for  potatoes 

sold  in  pittsburgh,  pa.,  december  1949-june  1950. 
U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  5,  28  pp.", 
illus.     May  1952. 

264.  Lee,  W.  A.     marketing  margins  for  selected  fresh 

FRUITS  .\ND   VEGETABLES  SOLD  IN   PITTSBURGH,   JULY 
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1950-jANUAEY  1951.  Pa.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Prog.  Rpt. 
87,  36  pp.  Sept.  1952  (in  cooperation  with  U.  S. 
Bur.  Agr.  Econ.) 

265.  Reizenstein,  H.  H.  and  Bitting,  H.  W.     farm-to- 

retail  MARGINS  FOR  APPALACHIAN  APPLES  MARKETED 
IN    PITTSBURGH,    1949-50    SEASON.     U.    S.    Dcpt.    Agr.; 

Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  44,  26  pp.,  illus.     April  1951. 

Reports  for  individual  commodities  sold  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland: 

266.  Badger,  H.  T.    marketing  charges  for  carrots 

sold  in  pittsburgh,  pa.,  dec.  1949-june  1950  and  in 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  FEB.-JUNE  1950.      U.  S.  Dept.  AgT. 

Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  31,  36  pp.,  illus.     Feb.  1953. 

267.  Garrott,  W.  N.     marketing  charges  for  onions 

SOLD  in  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  DECEMBER  1949-JUNE  1950. 
AND     IN     CLEVELAND,      OHIO,      FEBRUARY-JUNE     1950. 

U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  20  pp.,  illus.     June  1953. 

268.  Garrott,  W.  N.     marketing  charges  for  sweet- 

potatoes  sold  in  pittsburgh,  pa.,  december  1949- 
june  1950  and  in  cleveland,  ohio,  februart-june, 
1950.     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  31  pp.,  illus.     1953. 

269.  Johnson,  D.  B.     marketing  charges  for  grapefruit 

sold  in  pittsburgh,  pa.  and  cleveland,  ohio, 
1949-50  SEASON.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  31  pp.,  illus. 
June  1953. 

270.  Johnson,   D.   B.     m.^rketing   charges  for  lemons 

SOLD      in      PITTSBURGH      AND      CLEVELAND,      1949-1950 

season.     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  22  pp.,  illus.     1953. 

271.  Johnson,  D.  B.     marketing  charges  for  oranges 

sold  in  pittsburgh  and  cleveland,  1949-,'>0  season. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  27,  40  pp.,  illus. 
Jan.  1953. 

Report  for  individual  commodities  sold  in  Cleve- 
land: 

272.  Badger,  H.  T.     marketing  charges  for  head  let- 

tuce   SOLD    in    CLEVELAND,     OHIO,     FEBRUARY-JUNE 

19,^0.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  6,  24  pp., 
illus.     June  1952. 

273.  Garrott,  \V.  N.     marketing  charges  for  potatoes 

sold     in     CLEVELAND,     OHIO,     FEBRTARY-JUNE     1950 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  21,  28  pp.,  illus. 

1952. 

The  above  13  reports  show  farm-to-retail  mar- 
gins. They  include  the  following  specified  points 
in  the  marketing  system:  retail,  wholesale,  broker, 
transportation,  shipping  point  services  and  pro- 
ducer. Most  of  the  attention  is  at  retail  for  the 
respective  commodities  sold  in  20  Cleveland  and 
30  Pittsburgh  retail  stores.  Quantity  sold,  waste, 
marketing  charges  and  margins  are  shown  by 
place  of  origin.  Retail  margins  are  tabulated  by 
months,  size  of  margin,  and  place  of  origin  for 
various  store  groups.  Pricing  policy  is  discussed 
in  each  report.  Lee,  using  data  collected  at  the 
same  time  as  Badger  in  "...  Selected  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables  ..."  reports  on  apples,  peaches, 
cabbage,  and  potatoes  showuig  price  and  margin  of 
Pennsylvania  produced  crops  sold  through  speci- 
fied channels;  margin  and  volume  by  type  of  store; 
and  relationship  between  retail  margin  and  cost 
prices.  The  report  on  Appalachian  apples  by 
Reizenstein  and  Bitting  places  more  emphasis  on 
packing  shed  and  shipping  point  services. 

274.  Bitting,  H.  W.     produce  department  space  utiliza- 

tion, gross  margins,  and  operating  costs  in  se- 
lected retail  stores  in  charlotte,  n.  c.     U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  36,  38  pp.,  illus.     June 
1963  (contract  report  with  Alderson  and  Sessions). 
Examines  in  detail  the  allocation  of  floor  space 
among  the   produce,   grocery,   and   meat  depart- 
ments within   various  sized  stores  as  related  to 
gross  profit  per  square  foot,  pricing  practices,  and 
differences  in  retail  margins  for  potatoes,  sweet- 


potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cab- 
bage, apples,  oranges,  and  grapefruit  sold  from 
January  22  to  May  19,  1951. 

275.  Cochran,    W.    L.     wholesale   margins   for   fresh 

citrus  fruits  in  the  PITTSBURGH,  PA.  WHOLESALE 
FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    MAIiKET.       U.    S.    Dept.    AgT. 

Prod.  &  Mktg.  Admin.  20  pp.     Aug.  1950. 

Analyzes  margins  for  various  tj-pes  of  whole- 
salers for  oranges,  grapefruit,  lemons,  and  tange- 
rines sold  in  the  Pittsburgh  wholesale  market. 
Data  used  in  this  study  comprise  monthly  sum- 
maries of  citrus  purchases  and  sales  for  18  monthfl, 
November  1947  to  April  1949. 

276.  Enochian,  R.  V.  and  Calhoun,  Wendell,     retail 

MARGINS  FOR  ASPARAGUS  SOLD  IN  DENVER,  COLORADO, 

MARCH-JULY  1950.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ..  11  pp. 
illus.     June  1953. 

277.  Enochian,  R.  V.  and  Calhoun,  Wendell,     retail 

MARGINS  FOR  POTATOES  SOLD  IN  DENVER,  COLORADO, 
SEPTEMBER    1949-JULY    1950       U.    S.    Bur.    Agr.   EcOD., 

16  pp.,  illus.     June  1953. 

278.  Enochian,  R.  V.  and  Calhoun,  Wendell,     retail 

MARGINS    for   LETTUCE   SOLD   IN   DENVER,    COLORADO, 

SEPTEMBER  I'.MU-juLY  1950.     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ., 

13  pp.,  illus.     June  1953. 

Tlie  above  three  listings  report  retail  price,  re- 
tail margin  and  volume  of  sales  in  50  Denver  inde- 
pendent retad  stores  by  store  size  groups  and 
months  for  each  of  the  three  commodities.  Mar- 
gins and  volume  are  shown  by  variety  for  potatoes 
and  volume  is  shown  by  state  of  origin  for  lettuce 
and  asparagus.  Each  commodity  report  discHSsee 
pricing  policy. 

279.  FoYTiK,    Jerry.      California    Thompson    seedless 

grapes:  marketing  channels  and  FAnM  to-retail 
margins,  194S.  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeo.  Rpt. 
115,  28  pp.,  illus.     June  1951. 

280.  Foytik,  Jerry.     California  asparagus:  marketing 

channels  and  fakm-to-retail  margins,  1949.  Calif. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  116,  29  pp.,  illus. 
June  1951. 

281.  Fo^TiK,  Jerry.    California  celery:  M.\KKETiNa  chan- 

nels and  farm-to-retail  margins,  1948-1949.     Calif. 

Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  117,  29  pp.,  illus. 
June  1951. 

282.  FoYTiK,    Jerry.      California    carrots:    marketing 

channels    and    farm-to-retail    margins,    li;48-1949. 

Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  118,  29  pp.,  illus. 

July  1951. 

The  above  four  reports  give  margins  for  Cali- 
fornia produced  commodities  sold  in  California. 
Independent  and  local  chainstores  west  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  were  surveyed  between 
August  1948  and  June  1949.  Shows  retail  margins 
by  area  and  by  type  of  store;  wholesaling  margins 
by  type  of  dealer  and  by  area  where  sold.  Reports 
producing  areas,  marketing  channels,  and  spoilage 
for  each  commoditj'.  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  cooperated 
in  these  studies. 

283.  Foytik,  Jerry.     California  cantaloupes:  market- 

ing   channels    and    farm-to-retail    margins,    1949 

season.  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Giannini  Foundation 
Agr.  Econ.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  179,  32  pp.,  illus.  Sept. 
1955. 

284.  Foytik,    Jerry.     California    lettuce:    marketing 

channels     and     farm-to-retail     margins,      1948-49. 

Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Giannini  Foundation  Agr.  Econ. 

Mimeo.  Rpt.  182,  42  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1955. 

The  above  two  reports  give  the  comparable  in- 
formation for  lettuce  and  cantaloupes  as  in  the 
preceding  four  reports  by  Foytik. 

285.  HiNKLE,  W.  B.,  Jr.     merchandising  fresh  fruits 

and  vegetables  IN  retail  stores,  paut  i:  store 
characteristics  and  produce  operations.     N.  Y. 
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(Cornell)  Agr.  Kxpt.  8ta.   Agr.  Econ.  818,  82  pp., 

illus.     May  1952. 

E.xamines  produce  department  operations  in 
various  types  of  retail  stores  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
during  1949  and  1950.  Shows  retail  margins  by 
store  tyj>e  in  July-September  1949  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1950.  Commodities  reported  on  include: 
sweet  corn,  lettuce,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  apples, 
bananas,  oranges,  peaches,  pears,  cauliflower,  and 
grapes. 

286.  Hoos,  Sidney,     daily  prices  .\xd  r?:t.\il  m.vkgins: 

OR.VNGES,  LEMON'S,  AND  GR.VPEFRUIT,  DENVER,  AUGtTST 

194S-JULY    1049      Calif.    Agr.    E.xpt.    Sta.    Giannini 
Foundation  Agr.  Econ.  Mimeo.  Rpt.   168,  138  pp., 
illus.     July  1954  (U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  cooperating). 
A   comprehensive    analysis   of   the    relation    of 
retail  price  to  margin  for  fresh  citrus  crops  sold 
in  Denver  retail  food  stores  for  the  1948-49  market- 
ing season.     This  study  utilizes  daily   wholesale 
and  retail  market  prices. 

287.  Hoos,  Sidney,     weekly  prices  and  retail  margins: 

SMALL,  medium,  and  L.VRGE  STORES;  ORANGES, 
LEMONS,     -\ND     GRAPEFRUIT,     DENVER,     AUGUST     194S- 

JULY  1949.  Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Giannini  Founda- 
tion Agr.  Econ.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  170,  150  pp.,  illus. 
Sept.  1954  (U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  cooperating). 

A  comprehensive  auaK'sis  of  the  relation  of  retail 

price  to  margin  for  fresh  citrus  crops  sold  in  Denver 

retail  food  stores  for  the  1948^9  marketing  season. 

Emphasis    is    on    weekly    prices    and    spreads    in 

various  sizes  of  stores. 

288.  Lee,  W.  A.  and  Foct^aker,  L.  E.     profit  maximiza- 

tion AND  MARGINS  IN  THE  RETAILING  OF  PERISH- 
ABLES.    Jour.  Mktg.  20:  171-3,  Oct.  1955. 

Discusses  pricing  practices  by  retailers  associated 
with  a  constant  percentage  markup  following 
fluctuations  in  wholesale  price  which  would  pro- 
vide the  retailers'  margin.  Potato  pricing  prac- 
tices in  Pennsylvania  during  1952-53  marketing 
season  were  obtained  by  interviews  with  produce 
merchandisers. 

289.  National    Grocers    Bulletin,     nargus     produce 

MARGIN  SURVEY.     Nat.  Grocery  Bui.  pp.  42-44,  Jan. 

1950  (reprint). 

Shows  retail  margin  for  36  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  obtained  from  all  sized  member  stores  of  Na- 
tional Assoc,  of  Retail  Grocers  of  United  States 
in  a  survey  during  August,  November,  and  April 
1948-49. 

290.  QuDfN,  O.  B.     an  economic  study  of  production 

AND   MARKETING   OF  SHALLOTS   IN   ST.    JAMES    PARISH. 

La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Mimeo.  Cir.  124,  76  pp.,  Illus. 

June  1951. 

A  study  of  factors  affecting  returns  to  growers 
under  the  headings  of  yield,  cost  and  price  for 
shallots  grown  in  Louisiana  in  the  1949-50  season. 
Shows  prices  and  spreads  from  the  farmer  to 
terminal  markets  for  9  major  cities  by  marketing 
periods,  and  charges  p>er  barrel  for  carlot  and  less 
than  carlot  shipments.  Repnarts  handling  and 
packing  costs. 

291.  R.\SMUSSEN,  ^L  P.,  QuiTSLUND,  F.  A.  and  Cake,  E.  W. 

RETAIL     OUTLETS     FOR     FRUIT     IN     NEW     YORK     CITY. 

U.  S.  Farm  Credit  Admin.  Bui.  52,  120  pp.,  illus. 

June  1941. 

An  enumeration  of  over  1,500  outlets  from  a  total 
of  appro.ximately  16,800  retail  outlets  selling  fruit 
in  New  York  City  during  August,  November,  and 
March  of  1939-40.  Shows  the  services  and  sales 
of  fruit  in  these  outlets  by  income  areas.  Gives 
the  retail  margin  for  16  types  of  fruit  by  month. 
Also  margins  are  shown  by  month  and  income  class. 

292    Scott,   R.   C.    marketing  apples   in  the   canton- 
youngstown    area    of    ohio,    1949-50    marketing 


SEASON.     Ohio  Agr.   Expt.   Sta.   Mimeo.   Bui.   218: 

13-15.     August  1950. 

Retail  margins  for  apples  sold  in  various  types  of 
food  stores  in  the  Canton-Youngstown  area  of 
Ohio  for  the  weeks  of  September  19  and  November 
28,  1949  and  January  23,  1950. 

293.  ScoTT,  R.  C.  and  HiGGiNs,  R.  A.     marketing  peaches, 

CANTON-YOUNGSTOWN   AREA.      Ohio  Agr.    Expt.   Sta. 

Res.  Circ.  7,  26  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1950. 

A  study  of  marketing  peaches  at  retail  was 
conducted  in  the  Canton-Youngstown  area  of  Ohio 
in  Aug.  and  Sept.  1949.  Interest  was  in  merchan- 
dising and  handling  practices,  sources  of  supply, 
quality,  sales,  and  retailers'  preferences.  Reports 
retail  margin  by  several  store  sizes  and  by  origin. 

294.  Scott,  R.  C.  and  Leed,  T.  W.     marketing  apples 

THROUGH  retail  STORES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  CANTON- 
YOUNGSTOWN  AREA.  Ohio  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 
719,  31  pp.     Feb.  1953. 

Shows  sources  of  supply  and  varieties  of  apples 
displayed;  reports  on  apple  bruising.  Gives  prices 
and  margins,  mcrchandisnig  practices,  and  retailers' 
attitudes  and  preferences.  Survey  included  118 
Cleveland  stores  in  November  1950  and  86  Canton- 
Youngstown  stores  in  December  1950. 

295.  Seltzer,  R.  E.,  Rowell,  J.  D.  and  Sherbune,  R.  A. 

RETAILING    GRAPEFRUIT    AND    GRAPEFRUIT    PRODUCTS 

IN   LOS   ANGELES.     Ariz.   Agr.   Expt.   Sta.   Rpt.   96, 

12  pp.     March  1950. 

A  study  of  prices  of  fresh  grapefruit,  grapefruit 
sections  and  grapefruit  juice  sold  in  Los  Angeles 
retail  stores  in  the  spring  of  1949.  Shows  amount 
of  retail  markup  and  disposition  of  consumer's' 
grapefruit  dollar.  Spoilage,  display  methods, 
qualit}',  brands,  and  competition  are  also  discussed. 
Comparisons  with  selected  competing  products  in- 
clude apples,  oranges,  lemons,  and  tomato  juice. 

296.  Stanford     Research    Institute,    transportation 

and  handling  costs  of  selected  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  the  san  francisco  bay  terminal 
MARKET  AREA.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  2, 
65  pp.  May  1952  (contract  report  with  Stanford 
Research  Institute). 

Describes  wholesale  marketing  costs  of  dealers 
including  handling  costs  among  secondary  handlers, 
and  costs  by  marketing  channels  for  apples, 
oranges,  peaches,  lettuce,  potatoes,  and  tomatoes 
during  January-July  1951.  Measures  transporta- 
tion and  handling  costs  into,  within,  and  out  of 
retail  chain  warehouses,  wholesale  dealers'  stores: 
and  differences  in  these  costs  between  markets  ana 
among  commodities. 

297.  Van  Waes,   D.   A.     retail  dlstribution   of  fresh 

PEACHES  IN  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.     N.  Y.   (Cornell  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Agr.  Econ.  676,  48  pp.,  illus.     Sept.  1948. 

Describes   retailing   of   peaches   from   Syracuse 

stores  in  Sept.  1947.     Shows  retail  margin  by  size 

and  type  of  store  in  commercial  and  neighborhood 

areas. 

GENERAL 

298.  DuNSDON,    R.   O.     marketing   margins   for   fruits 

AND  VEGETABLES.     The  Mktg.  and  Transportation 
Situation,  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  116:  34-39,  Jan. 
1955. 

Reports  the  gross  retail  margin  for  7  fresh,  6 
frozen  and  13  canned  produce  commodities  sold 
in  Pittsburgh  in  October-November  1954.  Com- 
pares margins  for  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
1954  with  those  in  1950-51  for  Pittsburgh.  (See 
Badger,  Henry  T.  Retail  Margins  for  Selected 
Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
July  1950-January  1951.)  Compares  frozen  and 
canned  margins  in  1954  for  Pittsburgh  with  the 
margins  in  11  cities  in  1949-50. 
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299.  Enochian,   R.   V.     marketing  margins  for  fruits 

AND  VEGETABLES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND  A  COMPARISON 
OF  TWO  METHODS  OF  MEASUREMENT.       U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 

Econ.  34  pp.,  illus.,  July  1952  (Calif.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

cooperating). 

Determines  marketing  margins  for  asparagus, 
carrots,  and  Thompson  seedless  grapes,  marketed 
in  Metropolitan  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  during  1949-50  with  respect  to  farm 
price,  shippers'  margin,  transportation,  delivered 
price  to  the  wholesale  market,  wholesale  and  retail 
margins.     Compares  retail  margins  measured  from: 

(1)  Buying  prices  as  sampled  from  retail  stores,  and 

(2)  averaged  midpoints  of  wholesale  selling  prices  as 
reported  by  Federal-State  Market  News  Reports. 

300.  Fisher,  W.  D.     California  fresh  tomatoes:  market- 

ing CHANNELS  AND  GROSS  MARGINS  FROM  FARM  TO 
CONSUMER,  SUMMER  AND  FALL  1948.      Calif.  Agr.  E.Xpt. 

Sta.  Mimeo.  Rpt.  113,  44  pp.,  illus.  June  1951 
(U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  and  Calif.  Farm  Bur.  Fed. 
cooperating). 

Shows  wholesale  and  retail  margins  by  area  and 
by  type  of  handler  for  California  produced  tomatoes 
sold  in  California  independent  and  local  chain- 
stores,  August  to  November  1948.  Packing  and 
transportation  costs,  spoilage,  and  marketing 
channels  are  shown.  Discusses  the  method  for 
analyzing  the  margin,  costs,  and  channels. 

301.  GaRROTT,  W.  N.       FARM-TO-RETAIL  MARGINS   FOR  MAR- 

KETING SOUTHEASTERN  EARLY  WHITE  POTATOES  IN 
PHILADELPHIA,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  CINCINNATI, 

1949     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  4  pp.,  Oct.  1950. 

Determines  margins  for  marketing  services  on 
66  test  shipments  of  potatoes  from  southeastern 
producing  areas  to  specified  cities.  Major  market- 
ing costs,  beginning  with  digging  and  ending  with 
the  sale  at  retail  are  shown.  Producing  areas 
included  are:  Dade  County  and  Hastings,  Florida, 
Aurora  and  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  and  Alabama. 

302.  Greig,  VV.  S.   and  Spurlock,   A.   H.     margins  and 

COSTS    IN    MARKETING    FLORIDA    SWEET    CORN.       U.    S. 

Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  719,  11  pp.  illus.     Apr.  1956 

(Fla.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  cooperating). 

Estimates  the  marketing  costs  and  services  in- 
volved in  moving  a  car  of  sweet  corn  from  the  Belle 
Glade,  Florida  area  to  retail  consumers  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  during  the  peak  shipping  season  in 
May  1955. 

303.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc.     quick 

FROZEN   peas;   A   STUDY   OF  THE  SPREAD.     Grocery 
Manufacturers  Amer.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ,6  pp., 
illus.     (Reprinted  from  National  Grange  Monthly.) 
Shows  the  spread  between  the  price  of  raw  farm 
products  and  the  price  paid  at  the  store  by  the 
consumer.     This  is  a  case  study  of  a  12-oz.  package 
of  nationally  advertised.  Grade  A,   quick  frozen 
peas  sold  in  "direct  buying"  supermarkets  for  the 
1951    season.     It   gives   percentages   of   the   con- 
sumer's! dollar  received  by  the  grower,  proces.sor, 
and  supermarket  with  a  detailed  breakdown  of  the 
margin  for  the  supermarket  and  processor. 

304.  Johnson,  D.  B.     (.A)  marketing  margins  for  Florida 

ORANGES  IN   10  MAJOR  CITIES,  JUNE    1952.      U.  S.  Bur. 

Agr.  Econ.  13  pp.,  illus.  July  1952.  (Monthly 
Series  began  with  October-November  1951  issue 
published  January  1952.)     (B)  marketing  margins 

for  CALIFORNIA  ORANGES  IN   10  MAJOR  CITIES,  JUNE- 

aug.  19.52     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  5  pp.,  illus.     Sept. 

1952.  (C)  MARKETING  MARGINS  FOR  ORANGES  IN 
NINE  MAJOR  CITIES,  SEPT.   1952-FEB.    1953.     U.  S.  Bur. 

Agr.  Econ.  19  pp.,  illus.     April  1953. 

These  show  the  prices  paid  at  specified  points 
in  the  marketing  channel  and  retail  margins  for 
fresh  oranges,   canned  juice,   and   frozen   concen- 


trated juice  by  cities.  The  cities  covered  are: 
Atlanta,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Kansas  Citj',  Mo.,  Houston,  San  Francisco,  and 
Seattle  in  pubUcation  (C).  Kansas  City  and 
Houston  are  omitted  and  Birmingham,  Dallas, 
and  Denver  are  included  in  publication  A  and  B. 
Issue  A  gives  data  from  October  1951  to  June  1952. 
Issue  C  reports  both  California  and  Florida  oranges. 

305.  LiLIEHOLM,     W.     C.       GROVE-TO-RETAIL     MARGINS     FOR 

FLORIDA  VALENCIA  ORANGES  MARKETED  IN  FRESH 
FORM   IN  SELECTED   CITIES,    1940-48.       U.  S.   Bur.    Agr. 

Econ.  22  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1950. 

Reports  and  discusses  growers'  return,  picking 
and  assembling  costs,  packing  and  selling  costs, 
freight  charges,  auction  charges,  and  the  combined 
wholesale  and  retail  margin  for  Florida  Valencia 
oranges  in  8  cities  during  nine  seasons,  1940-1948. 
The  cities  are  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

306.  Malphrus,  L.  D.  and  Conlogue,  R.  M.     physical 

LOSSES,     marketing     COSTS     AND     PRICES     OF     FRESH 

TOMATOES.  S.  C.  .-^gr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  383,  32  pp., 
illus.  May  1950  (U.  S.  Bur.  .\gr.  Econ.  cooperating). 
Primarily  deals  with  spoilage  losses  occurring  at 
various  stages  in  the  marketing  system.  Shows 
daily  retail  margin  for  the  month  of  June  1949  for 
Beaufort,  South  Carohna  tomatoes  sold  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida.  Estimates  the  cost  of  marketing 
from  producing  to  repacker. 

307.  Manchester,  A.  C,  Macomber,  A.  Z.  and  Powell, 

J.  V.  marketing  margins  for  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  AMS-110,  8  pp., 
Ulus.  March  1956.  (Reprinted  from  Mktg.  and 
Transportation  Situation.     Jan.  1956.) 

Reports  trends  from  1945-1955  in  marketing 
margins  for:  fresh,  processed,  and  combined  fruits 
and  vegetables;  fresh  fruits;  and  fresh  vegetables. 
Gives  margins  for  California  and  Florida  oranges 
sold  in  Chicago  and  New  York  City  in  November 
1955.  Shows  farm-to-retail  margins  for  Idaho 
Russet  Burbank  potatoes  sold  in  Atlanta,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  and  New  York  City,  and  Long  Island 
round  white  potatoes  in  Ne.v  York  City  in  Nov.  for 
1955.  A\»o  given  margins  for  lettuce  from  Salinas, 
Cal  f.,  sold  in  New  York  City  in  Oct.  1955. 

308.  Manchester,    A.    C.     orange   tree  to   breakfast 

table:  marketing  costs  and  margins  for  FLORIDA 

oranges.   U.  S.   Agr.   Mktg.  Serv.   Misc.   Pub.    164 

12  pp.,  illus.     June  1957. 

Gives  co.«ts  of  marketing  and  shows  margins  at 
various  stages  for  marketing  Florida  oranges 
through  auction  in  New  York  City  and  Chicago  by 
months  from  November  1955  to  June,  1956. 
Explains  steps  in  marketing  the  orange  from  the 
time  it  leaves  the  tree  until  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  consumer,  and  relates  costs  to  these  steps. 
A  comparison  is  given  of  similar  costs  and  margins 
for  the  1949-50  season. 

309.  MoTTS,     G.     N.     marketing     Michigan    potatoes. 

Mich.  Coop.  Ext.  Serv.  Bui.  331,  23  pp.,  illus.     1954. 

Describes  where  and  how  potatoes  produced  in 

Michigan   are   marketed.     Shows   an   example   of 

marketing  costs  and  margins  for  Michigan  potatoes 

sold  in  midsvestern  markets  in  the  1953-54  sea.'ion. 

310.  Peters,   C.   W.,   Reed,   R.   H.,   and   Creek,   C.    R. 

margins,  shrinkage,  and  pricing  of  certain  fhesh 

vegetables  in  HONOLULU.     Hawaii  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Agr.  Econ.  Bui.  7,  31  pp.,  Illus.     June  1954.     (U.  S. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  cooperating.) 

Gives  marketing  channels,  margins  by  outlets, 
marketing  charges,  wholesale  and  retail  shrink.age 
costs  for  Hawaiian  grown  head  cabbage,  carrots, 
cuciiml  ers,  lettuce,  sweet  potatoes,  and  tomatoes 
during  July  1951  through  April  1953. 
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311.  POD.VXT,    J.    C.       MARKETING    COSTS    AND    MABGINS    FOR 

FRUITS  .^LVD  VEGETABLES.  The  Mktg.  and  Trans- 
portation Situation,  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  12-1: 
38-15.     Jan.  1957. 

Discusses  recent  trends  in  marketing  margins  for 
fruit  and  vegetables.  Reports  prices  and  margins 
by  months  at  various  levels  of  marketing  for 
oranges,  apples,  and  potatoes  sold  in  New  York 
City  and  Chicago,  1955-56  season.  The  oranges 
start  from  Florida,  Delicious  apples  from  Wash- 
ington State,  and  Russet  Burbank  potatoes  are 
from  Idaho. 

312.  Reizexsteix,  H.  H.  and  Bitting,  H.  W.     farm-to- 

retail  MARGINS  FOR  W.^HINGTON  DELICIOUS  APPLES 
M.UIKETED  IN  CHICAGO,  1947-48  SE.^.SON.       U.  S.  Dept. 

Agr.,  Agr.  Inform.  Bui.  6,  21  pp.,  illus.  Dec.  1949. 
Describes  the  average  margin,  grower  returns, 
shipping  point  services,  transportation,  auction 
market,  wholesaling,  retailing,  and  retail  price  for 
a  box  of  apples  from  a  Washington  orchard  to  a 
Chicago  consumer  during  the  1947-48  season. 
Compares  average  freight  rates  to,  and  wholesale 
mifrket  prices  in  Chicago,  New  York  City,  and 
Los  .\ngeles. 

313     RnizENSTEix,   H.   H.  and  DeLo.\ch,   D.    B.     retail 

PRICES     of     WASHINGTON     APPLES     COMPARED     WITH 

PRICES  receiv::d  by  growers.  The  Mktg.  and 
Transportation  Situation,  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  87: 
17-22.     Aug.  1950. 

Shows  prices  and  charges  at  the  various  market- 
ing levels  from  "on-tree"  price  to  retail  for  Wash- 
ington Dehcious  apples  sold  in  Chicago  in  October- 
December  of  1947-49.  Compares  the  percentage 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  represented  by  "on-tree" 
and  f.  o.  b.  prices.  Comparable  data  are  given 
for  Washington  Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  and 
Dehcious  apples  sold  in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  in  1949. 

314.  Scott,  F.  E.  and  Mcmford,  H.  W.,  Jr.     problems  m 

M-ARKETING  POT.\TOES:  PRELIMINARY  RESULTS  OF 
SOME    RECENT    RESEARCH.       U.    S.    Bur.     AgT.    Econ. 

60  pp.,  illus.     July  1949. 

Discusses  trends,  demand,  suppl}',  distribution, 
price  spreads,  and  quahty  for  potatoes.  Shows  the 
cost  of  one  serving  of  potatoes  in  relation  to  other 
foods  in  October  1948.  Gives  farm-to-retail 
margins  for  Maine  and  Idaho  potatoes  in  New 
York  City  in  February- 1948  and  shows  relationship 
between  Transportation  costs  and  price  spreads 
for  selected  points,  1931-1948. 

315.  Seltzer,  R.  E.     desert  grapefruit  goes  to  market. 

Ariz.  Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Bui.  230,  61  pp.,  illus.     July 

1950. 

This  bulletin  describes  the  desert  grapefruit 
industry,  reporting  on  economic  status,  marketing 
programs,  grades,  harvesting,  packing,  transport- 
ing, wholesaling,  and  retailing.  It  presents  in 
summarj'  past  studies  carried  on  by  the  Ariz, 
station  including  tree  to  car  marketing  costs, 
retaihng  in  Tucson  and  Los  Angeles,  bulk  vs.  box 
harvesting  costs,  freight  rates,  and  f.  o.  b.  to 
"on-tree"  prices. 

316.  Sorenson,  H.  B.  and  Baker,  C.  K.     methods  and 

cost  of  H.\NDLING  TEX.\S  citrus,  1946-.51.      Tex.  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  BuL  771,  15  pp.,  illus.     Sept.  1953  (U.  S. 

Farm  Credit  Admin,  cooperating). 

Shows  results  of  a  5-year  study  covering  methods 
and  costs  of  harvesting,  packing,  processing,  selling, 
and  distributing  Texas  fresh  citrus  and  citrus  prod- 
ucts. The  study  included  38  packinghouses  and 
29  processors.  Background  information  starting 
^sith  the  1933-34  season  covers  production,  volume 
of  shipments,  distribution,  average  return  to  grower, 
and  auction  prices  in  ten  cities.  A  companion 
pubhcation  entitled  "Supplementary  Tables"  has 
55  tables  that  show  more  detail  relating  to  this 
studv. 


317.  South  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Stat  ion  . 

marketing  solth  Carolina  tomatoes  in  new  york 

city,  costs  and  margins.     S.  C.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Cir.  73,  14  pp.,  illus.     Dec.  1948  (U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 

Econ.  cooperating). 

Shows  marketing  margins  and  costs  for  tomatoes 
shipped  from  the  producer  in  Beaufort  and 
Charleston  Counties,  South  Carolina  through  New 
York  City  auction  in  June  1948. 

318.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,     mar- 

keting margins  and  costs  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  11  pp.,  illus. 
Apr.  1948.  (Reprinted  from  Mktg.  &  Transporta- 
tion Situation.     May  1945.)     (Out  of  print.) 

Presents  marketing  channels  and  distribution  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  for  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  the  U.  S.  for  1939.  Reports  estimated 
average  margins  for  various  marketing  agencies 
handhng  fruits  and  vegetables.  Discusses  various 
expense  items  in  the  marketing  system. 

319.  Zahn,    G.    D.     marketing    Washington    apples    in 

DENVER,  1948-49  SEASON.  Wash.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Cir. 

148,    14    pp.,    illus.     May    1951    (Univ.    of    Cahf. 
cooperating). 

Shows  margins  at  various  points  in  the  marketing 
system,  wholesale  and  retail  margins  by  varieties, 
and  sales  volume  with  length  of  time  held  before 
resale  by  wholesaler  for  Washington  apples  sold 
in  Denver  from  September  to  June,  1948-1949. 
Reports  by  type  of  retail  store  and  months  the 
number  of  days  required  to  sell  apples,  volume  of 
sales,  margins  and  spoilage.  Analyzes  relationship 
of  price  to  margin. 

UVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

320.  Bjorka,  Knute.     marketing  margins  and  costs  for 

livestock  and  meat.     U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.  Tech. 

Bui.  932.  102  pp.,  illus.     Jan.  1947. 

Presents  and  analyzes  data  concerning  margins 
and  costs  of  marketing  livestock  and  meat  in  1939. 
Shows  breakdown  of  consumer's  meat  dollar  by 
function  and  by  agency.  Suggests  ways  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  efficiency  in  marketing  meat. 

321.  Bottom,  J.  C.     the  spread  between  prices  of  live- 

stock AND  MEAT.     Swift  and  Company,  Chicago,  111., 

7  pp.,  illus.     1956. 

Discusses  the  relationship  between  prices  of 
various  cuts  of  beef  and  pork,  and  the  percentage 
of  the  carcass  each  cut  represents.  Points  up  some 
measures  for  lowering  marketing  margins  for  beef 
and  pork. 

322.  DeLoach,  D.  B.,  and  Farstad,  Edmund,     behavior 

of  meat  marketing  margins.     Jour.   Farm  Econ., 

34:  916-921.     December  1952. 

Discusses  briefly  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
past  research  concerning  the  behavior  of  meat 
marketing  margins  during  1917-50.  Discusses 
briefly  margins  by  marketing  function,  and  also 
variations  of  operating  cost  at  the  retail  level  and 
relations  between  operating  cost  and  volume. 
Points  up  the  relative  importance  of  various  cost 
items  and  discusses  difficulties  in  retail  meat 
margin  research. 

323.  DeMasters,  E.,  and  Farstad,  E.     marketing  mar- 

gins FOR  BEEF  AND  PORK.  The  Mktg.  and  Trans- 
portation Situation,  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  116: 
28-33,  illus.     Jan.  1955. 

Describes  the  general  movement  of  marketing 
margins  for  U.  S.  Choice  grade  beef  and  for  pork 
during  1950-54.  Composite  retail  price  and  farm 
value  are  compared  between  1953  and  1954,  annu- 
ally and  quarterly.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  spent  for  beef  and  for  pork  are  also 
compared  for  these  years.     Shows  trend  in  com- 
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posite  retail  prices,  farm  value,  and  farm-to-retail 
price  spread  of  pork  and  lard  in  5  large  midwestern 
cities  during  the  period  1950-54. 

324.  Engelman,  Gerald,     livestock  marketing  margins. 

I.  marketing  margins  for  livestock.  II.  market- 
ing MARGINS  FOR  BEEF.  III.  MARKETING  MARGINS 
FOR      PORK.       IV.    MARKETING      MARGINS      FOR      L4MB. 

Statements  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Stockman's  Short 
Course,  Washington  State  CoUege,  Pullman,  Wash., 
Dec.  10-14,  1956.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  30  pp., 
illus. 

Discusses  co.sts  of  providing  marketing  services 
for  livestock,  trends  in  farm,  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  along  with  the  trend  in  margins  for  livestock  330. 
reported  annually  through  1955.  Gives  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  consumer's  beef,  pork,  and  lamb 
dollars  based  on  different  marketing  situations  for 
beef,  pork,  and  lamb  in  the  period  1954-1956. 

325.  Engelman,  Gerald,     trends  behind  the  hog  situ- 

ation. Statement  to  the  North  Central  Regional 
Meat-Type  Hog  Workshop.  Columbus,  Ohio,  May  7,  381. 

1956. 

Di.scusses  the  rapid  drop  in  hog  prices  during 
the  6-month  period  from  June  to  December  1955, 
the  factors  influencing  this  drop,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  prices  and  margins  from  1949  through 
1955.  Discusses  briefly  changes  in  consumer  pref- 
erences for  pork  over  a  long  period  of  time.  In- 
cludes 18  charts  related  to  prices,  margins,  hog 
slaughter,  production,  red  meat  consumption  per 
capita,  and  retail  value  of  meat  consumed. 

326.  Farstad,  Edmund,  Cox,  C.  B.,  Kramer,  II.  C.  and         332. 

Phillips,  C.  D.  retailing  meat  in  the  north 
central  states.  Purdue  Univ.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bui.  622,  32  pp.,  illus.  March  1955.  (Agr.  Expt. 
Stas.  of  111.,  Ind.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  Ky.,  Mich.,  Minn., 
Mont.,  Nebr.,  N.  D.,  Ohio,  S.  D.,  Wis.,  and  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  cooperating.) 

Describes  and  analyzes  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant general  characteristics  of  the  retail  meat 
industry  in  the  North  Central  Region.  Describes 
general  characteristics  of  retail  meat  distribution, 
relative  importance  of  various  kinds  of  meat  sold 
and  merchandising  practices  of  retail  stores.  An- 
alyzes costs  involved  in  retail  meat  distribution, 
pricing  retail  meat  items,  and  gross  margins  by 
retailers.  Based  largely  on  results,  of  a  sample  333. 
survey  of  stores  in  May  1953. 

327.  Farstad,   Edmund,  and  Brensike,  John,     cost  ok 

retailing  meats  in  relation  to  volume.     U.  S. 

Blu-.  Agr.  Econ.,  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  24,  25  pp.,  illus. 

Aug.  1952. 

Generally  concerned  with  costs  of  retailing  meat 
and  improving  market  efficiency.  Deals  with  vari- 
ations in  retail  operating  cost  of  operation  among 
cities  and  among  stores  and  factors  influencing  334. 
these  variations.  Discusses  the  effect  equipment, 
labor,  rent,  and  services  performed  have  on  return 
to  scale  and  high-cost  firms  in  a  competitive  indus- 
try. Study  conducted  during  1950  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  Topeka,  Kans. 

328.  Farstad,   Edmund,     margins  for  marketing  live- 

stock   FROM    farms   to   SLAUGHTERING    PLANTS   AND 

feedlots.     U.   S.   Bur.    Agr.   Econ.,    10  pp.,   illus. 

July  1949. 

Deals  with  the  magnitude  and  the  general 
make-up  of  margins  for  marketing  livestock  at  335. 
different  price  levels.  Years  used  for  analysis  and 
comparison  are  1947  for  a  period  of  high  livestock 
prices,  1939  for  average  prices,  and  1932  to  repre- 
sent very  low  livestock  prices. 

329.  Lewis,  G.  M.,  and  Ives,  J.  R.     financial  facts  about 

the  meat  packing  industry,  1936.  American  Meat 
Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  24  pp.,  illus. 


The  31st  annual  financial  survey  includes  109 
companies  engaged  in  meatpacking  in  1956.  Esti- 
mates of  earnings,  sales,  volume  handled,  assets 
and  liabilities,  and  earnings  ratios  for  1956  are 
compared  with  those  of  former  years.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  meatpacking  industry's  sales 
dollar  is  also  shown  by  wages  and  salaries,  supplies 
and  containers,  transportation,  taxes,  other  ex- 
penses, and  net  earning.^.  This  publication  in- 
cludes 27  tables  compiled  frozii  various  sources — 
mostly  P'ederal  Government  publications — showing 
financial  data  for  the  meatpacking  industry  in 
recent  years. 

Limmer,    Ezekiel.     index    numbers    of    railroad 

FRKIGHT   R.^TES  on   livestock   and   MEvVTS.  .  .  .  U.   6. 

Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  19  pp.,  Nov.  1951. 

For  meats,  the  data  cover  1940-50;  for  livestock, 
1913-50.  Various  breakdowns  are  shown  in  these 
rate  data  by  species  of  livestock,  fresh  meats  and 
packinghouse  products,  regions,  and  mileage  blocks. 

Parr.  Kathrtn.  farm-to-retail  margins  for  live- 
stock AND  meat.  U.  S.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  33  pp. 
illus.     June  1949. 

Shows  breakdown  of  consumer's  dollar  by  maj- 
keting  functions,  by  cost  items,  and  by  margins 
for  the  years  1932,  1939,  and  1947.  Discusses 
factors  affecting  margins  at  different  price  levels 
and  relationships  between  retail  prices  of  various 
cuts  of  meat.  Describe.-*  relationship  of  specified 
meat  cut  prices  to  live  animal  prices  and  compares 
marketing  margins  by  species. 

Phillips,  Victor  B.     marketing  mariuns  for  bebf 
AND   pork.     The   Mktg.    and   Transportation   Situ- 
ation, U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  124:  9-15.     Jan.  1957. 
Discusses  and  compares  quarterly  and  annual 
movements  in  marketing  margins  for  U.  S.  Choice 
grade  beef  and  for  pork  during  1955  and   1956, 
including  trends  in  live-to-wholesale  and  wholeeale- 
to-retail  margins.     Describes  quarterly  and  yearly 
variations   in   farm  value,   wholesale  value,   com- 
posite retail  price,  and  the  farmer's  share  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  spent  for  U.  S.  Choice  grade  beef 
and  for  pork.     Discusses  briefly  factors  influencing 
changes  in  prices  of  beef  and  pork  during  the  period 
1955-56. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  beep 
marketing  margins  AND  COSTS.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Misc.  Pub.  710,  35  pp.,  illus.     Feb.  1956. 

Analyzes  the  trend  of  prices  and  margins  for 
U.  S.  Choice  grade  beef  at  different  stages  in  the 
marketing  process  for  the  period  1949-55.  In- 
cludes 6  cases  illustrative  of  the  wide  variations 
in  costs,  prices  and  returns  to  farmers,  feeders, 
packers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

U.    S.    Agricultural    Marketing    Service,     lamb 

MARKETING  COSTS  AND  MARGINS.       U.   S.    Dept.   AgT., 

Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  159.     35  pp.,  illus.     Apr.  1957. 

Discusses  the  general  characteristics  of  the  sheep 
industry.  Analyzes  the  trend  of  prices  and  mar- 
gins for  U.  S.  Choice  grade  lamb  at  different  stages 
in  the  marketing  channel  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer for  the  period  1949-56.  Included  are  6 
illustrative  cases  disclosing  wide  variations  in  costs, 
prices,  and  returns  to  farmers,  feeders,  packers, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  market- 
ing margins  for  beef.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv., 
30  pp.,  illus.     Dec.  1953. 

Attempts  to  answer  two  basic  questions:  (1) 
Have  retail  prices  for  beef  reflected  the  declining 
prices  of  live  cattle?  (2)  To  what  extent  were 
lower  prices  for  cattle  on  the  farm,  especially  those 
for  lower  grades,  associated  with  the  general  widen- 
ing of  marketing  margins  during  1952  and  1953T 
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Analyzes  overall  margins  for  U.  S.  Choice  grade 
beef,  live-to-wholesale  margins,  prices  at  livestock 
auction  markets,  chain  store  retail  prices,  whole- 
sale costs  and  margins.  Examines  average  retail 
prices,  wholesale  costs,  and  retailing  margins  for 
Commercial  and  Utility  grades  of  beef. 

336.     U.    S.    AGRicrxTTH.w.    Marketing    Service,     pork 

MARKETING   M.UIGINS   AND   COSTS.       U.    S.    Dept.    Agr. 

Misc.  Pub.  711.  46  pp..  illus.     April  1956. 

Analyzes  the  trend  of  prices  and  margins  for 
hogs  and  pork  at  different  stages  in  the  marketing 
process  for  the  period  1949-55.  Examines  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  hog  price  decline  of 
late  1955  and  considers  to  what  extent  the  trend 
toward  wider  marketing  margins  contributed  to 
the  decline.  Includes  6  representative  cases  under 
various  marketing  conditions  comparing  1954  and 
1955  marketing  margins  and  costs  for  hogs. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS 
GENERAL 

337.  CoNxoGUE,  R.  M.,  and  M.\nson,  F.  R.     marketing 

MARGINS  for  POrLTRT  AND  EGGS.       U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg. 

Serv.,  AMS-112,  11  pp.,  illus.  (Reprinted  from  The 
Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situation,  Jan.  25,  1956.) 
States  the  marketing  margin  and  farmer's  share 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  from  1949  to  1956  for 
chickens  and  eggs.  Also  contains  the  farm-to- 
retail  price  spread  for  fr\Mng  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  eggs  for  New  York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Atlanta  during  certain  months  of  1955.  The 
marketing  expenses  for  a  Chicago  and  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  study  includes  the  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  processors  margins  and  are  broken  down  into 
individual  expenses. 

338.  CoNLOGiTE,  R.  M.,  and  Pritchard,  N.  T.     marketing 

MARGINS    FOR    POCLTRT   AND    EGGS.      The    Mktg.    and 

Transportation  Situation,  .\gr.  Mktg.  Serv,,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  MTS-116:  18-27,  illus.  Jan.  31,  1955. 
(Reprinted  in  the  "Department  of  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations for  1956."  Hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  Eighty-Fourth  Congress,  First  Ses- 
sion.    Part  3,  pp.  1046-10.50.) 

Reports  the  farm-to-retail  margins  for  1953  and 
1954  covering  fryers,  turkej's,  and  eggs.  A  de- 
tailed analysis  of  an  egg  marketing  margin  study 
in  November  1953  and  February,  May,  August,  and 
November  of  1954  in  Washington,  D.  C,  showing 
costs  and  margins  for  nearby  and  Midwestern 
country  assemblers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers. 

339  Gray,  L.  R.  m.\rketing  margins  for  poultry  and 
eggs  in  the  united  states  and  selected  cities. 
U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.  AMS-170,  14  pp.  iUua. 
(Reprinted  from  The  Mktg.  and  Transportation  Situ- 
ation, Jan.  30,  1957.) 

Covers  changes  in  margins  for  poultry  and  for 
eggs  yearly  from  1949-56,  and  monthlj'  for  eggs 
for  1954—56.  Compares  monthly  trend  in  retail 
price,  price  to  retailer,  and  farm  value  for  ready-to- 
cook  frj-ers  in  6  large  cities  and  ready-to-cook 
turkeys  in  2  large  cities,  monthly  from  July  1955 
t-o  December  1956.  Also  shows  trend  of  prices  in 
city  wholesale  markets  for  readj'-to-cook  frj'ers. 
Compares  monthly  trend  in  farm-retail  prices  in 
the  same  period  for  large  eggs  in  5  large  cities  and 
medium  eggs  in  3  large  cities. 

340.  KOUDELE,  J.  W.  EGG  AND  OTHER  PRODUCE  PROCURE- 
MENT COSTS.  Kansas  Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Cir.  304, 27  pp., 
illus.  Mar.  1954.  (In  cooperation  with  the  Prod. 
&  Mktg.  Adm.,  U.  S."  Dept.  Agr.) 

Reports  the  total  procurement  costs  of  14  produce 
firms  for  eggs  and  Uve  poultry  with  a  breakdown 
of  the  total  costs  during  1949. 


341.  Ratcliffe,  H.  E.     cooperative  marketing  of  eqgs 

AND  POULTRY  IN  OHIO.     Farm  Credit  Adm.,  U.  S. 

Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  59,  69  pp..  illus.     May  1950. 

Describes  the  cooperatives'  assembling  and  han- 
dling procedures,  marketing  methods  and  outlets, 
receipts  and  expenses  of  operation,  labor,  trucking, 
and  suppUes  and  the  total  marketing  costs  of  both 
poultry  and  eggs  from  1945  through  1947. 

342.  RoTHBAUER,  T.  C,  Wood,  G.  B.,  and  Martin,  J.  H. 

POULTRY  AND  EGG  TRUCK  ROUTES  IN  INDIANA. 

Purdue  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  571,  31  pp.,  illus.     Jan. 

1952. 

Reports  on  a  studj^  covering  43  poultry  and  egg 
assembly  plants  and  their  various  operating  costs 
in  the  procurement  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  1949 
and  1950.  The  largest  costs  were  variable  and 
fixed  truck  costs  and  labor  costs. 

343.  Winter,  E.  P.     marketing  margins  and  costs  for 

POULTRY  AND  EGGS.     U.  S.  Dept.  AgT.  Tech.  Bui. 

969,  70  pp.,  iUus.     Nov.  1948. 

Reports  the  farm-to-retail  marketing  margins 
for  poultry  and  eggs  from  1929  to  1948.  Market- 
ing costs  for  the  year  1939  are  broken  down  into 
the  various  agencies  and  functions  required  for 
the  marketing  of  both  poultry  and  eggs.  Process- 
ing costs  of  poultry,  frozen  eggs,  and  dried  eggs 
are  also  given. 

EGGS 

344.  Anderson,  R.  H.     the  org.anization  and  structure 

of  egg  marketing  in  UTAH.     Utah  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Bui.  381,  24  pp.,  illu-s.     Apr.  1956. 

Covers  the  entire  egg  marketing  picture  in  Utah 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  during  the 
period  of  1952  through  1954.  Describes  the  Utah 
egg  market  structure,  market  channels,  and  market 
agencies  and  includes  all  the  functions  performed 
by  each.  Also  states  the  producer-to-consumer 
price  spread  for  various  sizes  and  grades  of  eggs 
sold  in  1953  and  1954. 

345.  Bradford,  H.  W.     egg  marketing  costs  compared. 

News    for    Farmer    Cooperatives.     19:15-16.     Oct. 

1952. 

Discusses  the  marketing  cost  of  eggs  from  25 
egg-marketing  cooperatives  scattered  from  Kansas 
to  New  Hampshire.  The  marketing  cost  is  broken 
down  into  14  individual  expenses  during  a  high 
receipts  week  of  19.50  and  1951  with  major  break- 
downs of  43  percent  for  labor,  33  percent  for  pack- 
ing material,  14  percent  for  trucking,  and  10 
percent  for  overhead  and  other  expenses. 

346.  Bradford,  H.  W.,  Ratcliffe,  H.  E.,  and  Scanlan, 

J.  J.     COSTS  and  labor  efficiency  of  specialized 

EGG    marketing    COOPERATIVES    IN    THE   NORTHEAST. 

Farm  Credit  Adm.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.     Misc.  Pub.  158, 

42  pp.,  illus.     Feb.  1952. 

Containis  data  from  9  northeastern  cooperatives 
covering  13  direct  costs  of  egg  handling  on  an 
operation  by  operation  basis  for  2  individual  weeks, 
one  a  high-receipts  week  and  the  other  a  low- 
receipts  week,  in  1950  and  1951.  A  few  indirect 
costs  by  associations  are  also  given.  There  are  45 
major  tables  in  this  report  covering  direct  labor 
costs  by  operations,  costs  of  packing  material, 
trucking  costs,  indirect  costs,  and  output  per  man- 
hour  per  operation. 

347.  Bradford,  H.  W.,  R.^tcliffe,  H.  E.,  and  Scanlan, 

J.  J.  COST  of  handling  eggs  of  selected  coopera- 
tives IN  the  north  central  st.ates.  Farm  Credit 
Admin.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Misc.  Pub.  162,  47  pp., 
illus.     May  1952. 

Compares  the  efficiency  and  expense  of  each  egg 

handling  service  performed  bv  16  cooperatives  in 

1950  and  1951. 
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CONLOGUE,  R.  M.  SELLING  EGGS  INVOLVES  MANY  DIF- 
FERENT HANDLING  COSTS.  Agriculture  Situation, 
Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  40:  12-13,  illua. 
Oct.  1956. 

Reports  in  detail  the  marketing  margins  and 
costs  of  marketing  egga  from  the  Midwest  to 
eastern  cities  during  a  4-month  special  study  in 
1955  and  1956. 

CoNLOGUE,  R.  M.,  and  Dallavalle,  F.  marketing 
MARGINS  FOR  EGGS.  U.  S.  Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  8  pp., 
illus.  1954.  (Reprinted  from  Mktg.  and  Transporta- 
tion Situation,  Feb.  17,  1954.) 

Reports  U.  S.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
data  showing  the  changes  in  marketing  margins  of 
eggs  from  1940  to  1953.  Also  stated  are  various 
reasons  for  the  growth  in  marketing  margins  during 
this  selected  period. 


CoNLOGUE,  R.  M.,  and  Gray,  L.  R.  who  gets  the 
MONEY  FOR  EGGS?  Agricultural  Marketing,  Agr. 
Mktg.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1:  10-11,  illus.  Nov. 
1956. 

Describes  the  movement  of  2  truckloads  of  eggs 
from  Minnesota  to  an  eastern  city  during  May  and 
June  1956.  All  expenses  were  calculated  and  re- 
ported in  this  article. 

351 .  Cray,  R.  E.     the  efficiency  and  costs  of  collecting 

EGGS  from  FARMS  IN  OHIO.     Ohio  Agr.  E.\pt.  Sta. 

Res.  Bui.  721,  19  pp.,  illus.     June  1952. 

Describes  and  compares  the  efficiency  of  assem- 
bling eggs  from  densely  and  sparsely  populated 
poultry  areas  by  truck  routes  in  1949  and  1950. 
Also  contains  information  on  the  truck  costs,  labor 
costs,  costs  per  case  and  per  mile  in  the  collection 
of  eggs  at  the  farm. 

352.  Cray,  R.  E.,  and  Clayton,  P.  C.     labor  efficiency 

IN  EGG  ASSEMBLING  AND  GRADING  PL.VNTS.      Ohio  Agr. 

Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui.  773,  36  pp.,  illus.     May  1956. 
Discusses  specific  operations  of  egg  assembhng 
and  grading  plants  as  to  the  cost  efficiency  and 
requirement  for  labor  in  9  plants  located  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  during  1948,  1949,  and  1950. 

353.  Davis,  R.  L.,  Jr.     marketing  procedures  and  chan- 

nels FOR  MISSISSIPPI  EGGS.     Miss.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 

Tech.  Bui.  37,  67  pp.,  illus.     July  1953. 

Reports  in  detail  4  stages  of  egg  marketing  move- 
ments showing  the  price  spread  between  280  pro- 
ducers, 105  first  buyers,  76  secondary  buyers,  and 
147  retail  grocerj'  stores.  Contains  140  tables 
describing  all  phases  related  to  the  marketing  move- 
ments, distribution  of  quantity  produced,  handled, 
candled,  cartoned,  and  sold  by  each  dealer  during 
1949  and  1950. 

354.  Jackson,  H.,  and  Law,  J.  A.     marketing  eggs  at 

THE  FIRST  BUYER  LE\T;L  IN  NINE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Southern  Cooperative  Series  Bui.  18,  16  pp.,  illus. 

Dec.   1951.     (Agr.  E.xpt.  Stas.  of  Ala.,  Ark.,  Ga., 

La.,  Miss.,  Va.,  S.  C,  Tenn.,  Tex.,  and  Bur.  Agr. 

Econ.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  cooperating.) 

Describes  the  procurement  of  eggs,  outlets  used 
b}'  first  buj-ers  in  selling  local  eggs,  how  eggs  were 
purchased  (graded  or  ungraded),  egg  handling 
methods  used,  and  prices  paid  and  received  for  the 
eggs  handled  in  1948. 

355.  Johnson,  E.  0.     egg  handling  costs  analysis  by 

LARGE    MIDWESTERN    PLANT.     American    Egg    and 
Poultry  Rev.,  10:  83-84,  illus.     Feb.  1949. 

An  address  giving  an  analysis  of  the  1948  mar- 
keting charges  of  a  large  Midwest  cooperative 
plant.  The  total  operating  cost  is  broken  down 
into  several  cost  elements. 

356.  MORTENSON,     W.     P.       EGG     MARKETING     MARGINS    TOO 

WIDE?     Successful  Farming,  49:  26  S.     Mar.  1951. 
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Relates  the  movement  costs  for  ^^'isconsin  egga 
from  farms  to  eastern  consumers  in  1950.  Also 
gives  reasons  for  the  marketing  margin  and  meas- 
ures to  reduce  it. 

357.  MoRTENsoN,  W.  P.  and  Graf,  T.  F.     marketing  eggs 

IN  the  lake  states.     Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Res.  Bui. 

168,  31  pp.,  illus.     July  1950. 

Describes  the  various  methods  of  marketing  eggs 
from  farms,  operating  techniques  of  Wisconsin  egg 
handlers  and  marketing  margins  of  the  central 
assembler,  eastern  broker,  eastern  wholesaler — 
jobber,  and  the  eastern  retailer  during  1948. 

358.  MoRTENSON,   W.   P.,   and  Graf,  T.   F.     marketing 

MARGINS    ON    ONE    SHIPMENT   OF   WISCONSIN    EGGS   TO 

AN   EASTERN   CITY.     Bur.   Agr.   Econ.,   U.   S.   Dept. 

Agr.,  12  pp.,  illus.  1950. 

Reports  the  entire  cost  of  marketing  one  ship- 
ment of  eggs  in  1947  and  1948.  Also  shows  the 
principal  services  performed  bj'  each  of  the  6 
handlers  and  the  major  costs  of  these  services. 
The  6  handlers  mentioned  are:  producers,  assem- 
blers, wholesale  receivers,  wholesale  jobbers,  retail 
stores,  and  consumers. 

359.  MoRTENSON,  W.  P.,  and  Graf,  T.  F.     marketing  eggs 

IN  A  SOUTHERN  CITY.     Univ.  WMs.,  Dept.  Agr.  Econ., 

19  pp.,  illus.     1951. 

Reports  in  detail  the  various  marketing  costs  of 
shipping  eggs  to  a  southern  city,  the  consumer 
dollar  breakdown,  and  marketing  margins  for  13 
different  weeks  during  1949.  Also  states  the 
results  from  a  sample  shipment  study  during  the 
week  of  December  9  to  December  15,  1949. 

360.  McManus,  R.  C.     the  dollars  you  didn't  get  for 

EGGS.     Farm  Jour.,  72:  23-25,  illus.     Nov.  1948. 
Describes  in  detail  the  marketing  of  Indiana  eggs 
in  New  York  Citj'  including  a  breakdown  into  12 
different  costs,  the  farm-to-retail  marketing  margin 
per  dozen  eggs  sold  in  1948. 

361.  Nybroten,  N.     marketing  eggs  in  retail  stores  of 

the  northeast,  1949.     W^.  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui. 

353,  N.E.  Reg.  Pub.  7,  39  pp.,  illus.     June  1952. 

Covers  the  quality  and  size  of  eggs  bought  and 
sold,  gross  margins  per  dozen  eggs  for  independent 
and  chainstore  retailers,  gross  margins  on  the  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  eggs,  and  some  of  the  marketing 
functions  and  practices  of  the  retailers  in  the 
Northeast.  Also  stated  are  the  types  of  suppliers 
and  kind  of  deliveries  made  during  the  period 
studied. 

362.  Pearl,  E.  C.    what  does  it  cost  to  carton  eggs? 

Discussion  presented  at  the  1951  NEPPCO  Business 
Management  Conference.  Amer.  Egg  &  Poultry 
Rev.  12:  34-36,  illus.     Sept.  1951. 

A  report  on  the  various  costs  that  are  involved 
in  cartoning  eggs  as  of  1951.  Discusses  overhead, 
labor,  cartons,  yield  of  Grade  A  eggs  per  case,  and 
average  recovery  from  undergrades. 

363.  Smith,  H.  D.,  and  Hawes,  R.  C.     retail  practices 

AND    EGG   QUALITY    IN    BALTIMORE,    MARYLAND.       Md. 

Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  450,  16  pp.,  illus.  Feb.  1956. 
Describes  the  handling  practices  in  use  under 
different  types  of  retail  store  ownerships  in  1952, 
the  qualitj-  and  condition  of  eggs  bought,  compared 
with  the  quality  and  condition  of  eggs  sold,  the 
retail  price  margins  from  204  stores,  and  the  effect 
of  holding  time  in  the  store  on  egg  quality.  These 
data  also  show  a  trend  in  handling  practices  from 
1940  to  1952. 

POULTRY 

364.  Abbott,  J.  C.     the  economic  implications  of  recent 

TECHNICAL    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    THE     PBOCESSING    OF 

TURKEYS.     Div.  of  Agr.  Sciences,  Calif.  Expt.  Sta. 


Mimeo.  Rpt.  172,  99  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1954. 

Compares  the  cost  per  pound  or  per  turkey  of 
the  subscalding  and  semiscalding  operations  in 
various  California  processing  plants.  Some  of  the 
costs  stated  were  labor,  heat,  power,  water,  ice, 
and  packaging  supplies  as  variable  costs  and  equip- 
ment, plant,  and  administrative  expenses  as  fixed 
costs.  Also  reported  were  the  most  efficient  com- 
bination of  labor  and  equipment  used  under  the 
dififerent  conditions  of  plant  size,  technical  pro- 
cedure, and  length  of  season  operated  during  1953. 

365.  Fisher,  C.  M.     sxrciEs  ik  turkey  m.\rketing  in  the 

WESTERN  ST.vTES.  Utah  Agr.  E.xpt.  Sta.  Special 
Rpt.  6.  Western  Regional  Res.  Pub.,  16  pp.,  illus. 
May  1952.  (Agr.  E.xpt.  Stas.  of  Calif.,  Oregon, 
Wash.,  and  Prod.  Mktg.  Adm.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
cooperating. ) 

Covers  railroad  rates  in  1951  on  dressed  turkeys 

from  a  number  of  surplus  turkey  producing  States 

to  four  large  eastern  cities. 

366.  Gerald,  J.  0.     farm-to-hetail  margins  for  market- 

ing WESTERN  TtJKKETS.  Bur.  Agr.  Econ.,  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr..  Agr.  Info.  Bui.  5,  12  pp.,  illus.  Dec. 
1949. 

A  detailed  report  in  1948  on  marketing  costs  of 
turkeys,  including  shipping  expenses. 

367.  Ger,u.d,  J.  O.,  and  Kahle,  H.  S.     marketing  Georgia 

BROILERS  through  COMMERCIAL  PROCESSING  PLANTS. 

Agr.  Mktg.  Serv.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt. 

83,  53  pp.  illus.     Mar.  1955. 

Describes  briefly  the  Georgia  broiler  production 
and  processing  growth  from  1934  to  1953  and  labor 
requirements  for  processing  plants  of  various  sizes 
in  1952.  Reports  the  cost  of  labor  per  bird  for 
time  utilized  and  for  time  not  utilized  in  19  Georgia 
processing  lines. 

368.  Hartley,  M.  L.     farm-through-retail  margins  for 

NEVADA  turkeys.  Nevada  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  7  pp., 
illus.  Oct.  1952.  (In  cooperation  with  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 

Reports  the  price  spreads  and  margins  during 
1949  on  Nevada  and  other  Western  State  turkeys 
marketed  locally,  in  San  Francisco,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

369.  King,  R.  A.,  and  Zw^cK,  C.  J.     comparative  position 

of    the    CONNECTICUT    POULTRY    INDUSTRY    5.      The 

Economic  Advantage  of  Location  in  Marketing  Live 
Poultrj-.  Storrs  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bui.  293,  30  pp., 
Ulus.  Sept.  1952.  (In  cooperation  with  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.) 

Describes  the  Connecticut  marketing  structure, 
shrinkage  loss,  labor  costs,  and  truck  costs  from 


various  distances  in  the  procurement  and  delivery 
of  live  poultry  in  1950. 

370.  Priebe,  E.  W.,  Jr.     cost  of  feeding  pins  cost  of 

SHRINKAGE    IS    MAJOR    ITEM    IN     PROCESSING     COSTS. 

U.  S.  Egg  and  Poultry  Mag.,  54:  7-9,  illus.     Feb. 

1948. 

Reports  the  amount  of  poultry  shrinkage  in  four 
plants  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota  before 
slaughter  and  why  feeding  at  the  plant  provides 
increased  dressing  percentage  and  profit  per  bird 
in  1948. 

371.  RiNEAR,    E.    H.       MARKETING    MARGINS    FOR    TURKEYS. 

U.    S.    Agr.    Mktg.    Serv.    AMS-119,    4   pp.,    illus. 

(Reprinted    from    The    Mktg.    and    Transportation 

Situation,  April  26,  1956.) 

Covers  a  study  on  marketing  margins  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  during  November  and  December  of 
1954,  contains  data  on  ready-to-cook  and  New 
York  dressed  turkeys,  and  shows  a  breakdown  of 
all  the  marketing  costs  involved  from  the  producer 
in  California,  Minnesota,  and  Maryland-Virginia 
area  to  the  consumer  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

372.  Rogers,  G.  B.     ops  finds  wide  variations  in  costs. 

Inst.    Amer.    Poultry   Indus.     Fact   Finding   Conf. 

Proc,  pp.  99-104,  illus.     1953. 

Reports  the  variation  in  processing  costs  during 
1950  and  1951  on  broilers  and  turkeys,  New  York 
dressed,  straight-line  rough  drawn,  straight^line 
eviscerated,  and  straight-line  cut-up.  Also  given 
according  to  the  kind  of  pack.  Eastern  ice-pack, 
Midwest  ice-pack,  Midwest  dry-pack,  and  frozen. 

373.  ScANLAN,  J.  J.  and  Eastwood,  R.  A.     operating  costs 

of    15    cooperative    poultry    dressing    plants. 

Farmer  Coop.  Serv.,  Bui.  4,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  71  pp., 

illus.     Apr.  1954. 

Discusses  the  factors  that  affect  costs  and  cost 
variations  among  15  cooperative  processing  plants 
located  in  8  eastern  States.  Provides  a  detailed 
report  on  the  processing  costs  of  New  York  dressed 
and  eviscerated  chickens  and  turkeys  for  the 
period  of  May  1947  to  May  1948. 

374.  Searles,  E.  N.     costs  and  returns  in  marketing 

dressed  chickens.     Cornell  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Agr. 

Econ.  Rpt.  681,  38  pp.,  illus.     Oct.  1948. 

Covers  the  marketing  costs  and  profits  of  mar- 
keting dressed  chickens  by  184  New  York  pro- 
ducers from  July  1,  1946  to  June  30,  1947.  Tables 
show  the  expenses  of  the  producer,  and  costs  of 
processing  and  selling  dressed  poultry  to  stores, 
institutions,  and  consumers  as  compared  with  sell- 
ing live  poultry  to  live  poultry  dealers  and  con- 
sumers. 
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